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The RED-LEGGED CROW. 


Le Crave ou Le Coracias*, Buff, 
Corvus-Graculus, Linn. and Gmel, 

Gracula Pyrrhocorax, Scop. 

Coracias, Aldrov. and Briſſ. 

Coracias, ſeu Pyrrhocorax, Ray. 

Cornix roſtro pedibuſque rubris , Klein. 

The Corniſh-Chough, Cornwall-Kae, or Killegrew, 


Alb. and Will. 


OME authors have confounded this bird with 
the Alpine Crow; but the diſtinction is 
clearly marked. Its bill is longer, more ſlender, 
more hooked, and of a red colour; its. tail is 
alſo ſhorter, its wings longer, and, as a natural 
conſequence, its flight is more lofty ; and laſtly, 
its eyes are environed by a ſmall red circle. 
It is true that the Red-legged Crow reſembles 
the Alpine Crow in the colour and in ſome com- 
In Greek, Kogawa;z and in modern Greek, Scurapola: in Camb- 


den's Latin, Avis Incendiaria : in Italian, Spelviero, Taccola, Tatula, 
Paxon, Zorl, Cutta: in French, Chouette and Choucas Rouge : in 


German, Stein-taben (ftone-daw), Stein-tulen, Stein-krat. 


i. e. The Crow with bull and feet red. 
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mon inſtincts. In both, the plumage is black 
with green reflections of blue and purple, which 
have an admirable effect on that dark ground. 
Both delight in the ſummits of the loftieſt 
mountains, and ſeldom deſcend into the plain, 
The former, however, is much more diffuſed 
than the latter. | 
The Red-legged Crow is of an elegant figure, 
lively, reſtleſs, turbulent, but can be tamed to a 
certain degree. At firſt it is fed with a ſort of 
paſte made with milk, bread, and grain, &c. and 
afterwards it is reconciled to whatever is ſerved 
for our tables. | 
Aldrovandus ſaw in Bologna in Italy, a bird 
of this ſort, which had an odd trick of breaking 
panes of glaſs from the outſide, as if to enter 
the houſe by the window: this inſtinct is un- 
doubtedly the ſame with that of the crows, the 
magpies, and daws, which are attracted by every 
thing that glitters. It has even been Known to 
ſaatch from the chimney light pieces of wood, 
and thus ſet the houſe on fire ; ſo that this dan- 


gerous bird adds the character of an incendiary 


to that of a domeſtic plunderer. But I ſhould 
imagine that this pernicious habit might be 
turned againſt itſelf, and, like the lark, it might 
be decoyed into ſnares, by means of mirrors. 

Salerne ſaw at Paris two Red-legged Crows 
-which lived peaceably with the houſe pigeons ; 
but it is probable that he had not ſeen the Wild 


Crow of Geſner, nor the deſcription which that 
| author 
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author gives of it; ſince he ſays after Ray, that 
it agreed in every thing but in ſize with the 
coracias ; whether he meant the bird to which 
this article is allotted, or the pyrrbocorax of 
Pliny. Theſe birds are widely different, and 
Geſner was careful not to confound them. He 
knew that the Wild Crow difters from the Red- 
legged Crow by its creſt, its carriage, the ſhape 
and length of its bill, the ſhortneſs of its tail, 
the excellence of its fleſh, at leaſt when young; 
that it was not ſo noiſy or ſo ſedentary, and 
that it changed its reſidence more regularly at 
certain times of the year*; not to mention other 
differences. 

The Red-legged Crow has a ſhrill though a 
pretty loud cry, very like that of the Sea-pie. 
It chatters almoſt inceſſantly ; and Olina remarks 
that it is bred not for its voice, but for its beau- 
tiful plumage T. Belon, however, and the au- 
thors of the Britiſh Zoology ſay, that it learns to 
ſpeak. 

The female lays four or five white eggs, 


ſpotted with dirty yellow. She builds her neft - 
on the tops of old deſerted towers, or on fright- 


They arrive in the beginning of the ſpring, at the ſame time 
as the ſtorks.— They retire the firſt of all that IJ know, about the 
beginning of July,” &c. GEsN ER de Avibus. 


+ The cutta with a red bill, which on other parts is all black 
like the Crow, except that its feet are yellow, comes from the 
mountains. In Latin it is named Coracias. This bird does not 
talk, but is kept merely on account of it beauty,” Urccelleria. 
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ful precipices ; for, according to Edwards, theſe 
birds prefer the cliffs all along the weſt coaſt 
of England, to ſimilar ſituations on the flat 
ſhores of the eaſt and ſouth. 1 ſhall add ano- 
ther fact of the ſame kind, which I owe to a 
very reſpectable obſerver*. It is, that though 
theſe birds be inhabitants of the Alps, of the 
mountains of Switzerland, and of thoſe of Au- 
vergne, &c. they are never found on the moun- 
tains of Bugey, nor in all the chain chat ſtretches 
along the confines of the country of Gex as far 
as Geneva. Belon, who ſaw them on Mount 
Jura in Switzerland, again obſerved them in the 
iſlands of Crete, and always on the ſummits of 
rocks. But Haſſelquiſt affirms that theſe birds 
arrive in Egypt, and ſpread through the country 
after the inundation of the Nile has ſubſided 
and the waters are about to return into their 
bed. If we admit this fact, which however 
ſeems to be repugnant to the general nature of 
theſe birds, we muſt ſuppoſe that they are 
drawn to Egypt by the abundance of food with 
which the lands are replete, after being left by 
the waters to the powerful influence of a tropical 
ſun: and in fact, they feed on inſets, and on 
ſeeds which have been lately committed to the 
ſoil, and ſwell with milky juice, the effect of 
incipient vegetation. It follows then, that theſe 
birds do not confine their reſidence excluſively to 
rocks and the ſummits of mountains, ſince at 


* Hebert, treaſurer extraordinary of war at Dijon. 
1 certain 


certain ſeaſons they regularly appear in Lower 
Egypt. Nor do they ſeem to be equally at- 
tached to every bleak eminence; but to be 
directed in their choice by certain peculiar cir- 
cumſtances, which have hitherto eſcaped ob- 
ſervers. 

It is probable that the coracias at Ariſtotle“ is 
the ſame with the Red-legged Crow, and not the 
pyrrhocoradf of PlinyF, which ſeems to differ in 
ſize and in the colour of its bill, which is yellow. 
But the bird of which we here treat, has a red 
bill and red feet; and as it was.ſeen by Belon 
on the Cretan mountains, it was more likely 
known to Ariſtotle, than the pyrrhocorax, which 
was ſuppoſed by the ancients to be confined to 
the Alps, and in fact was not ſeen by Belon in 
Greece. 

I muſt admit, however, that Ariſtotle makes 
his coracias a ſpecies of daw (xoXow0;), as we re- 
gard the pyrrhocorax of Pliny ; which would 
ſeem to favour the identity, or at leaſt the prox- 
imity-of theſe two ſpecies. But as in the ſame 
chapter I find a palmipede bird joined with the 
daws as of the ſame genus, the philoſopher 
evidently confounds birds. that are of a very 
different nature; or rather, ſince the text traces a 
regular analogy, the confuſion muſt have ariſen 
from ſome miſtakes of the copyiſts. Beſides, 


the word Fyrrbocorax, though entirely of Greek 


Hit. Anim. lib. ix. 24. + Lib. x. 48. 
B 3 derivation, 
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deri vation, occurs not in any part of Ariſtotle's 
treatiſe; and Pliny, who was well acquainted 
with that work, could diſcover in it no account 
of the bird on which he beſtows that name; 
and in his deſcription of the pyrrhocorax, he 
does not copy what the Greek philoſopher had 
ſaid on the ſubject of the coracras. 

The ſpecimen examined by the authors of the 
Britiſh Zoology weighed thirteen ounces, and 
its wings extended about two feet and a half: 
the tongue was almoſt as long as the bill, ſome- 
what hooked; the nails black, ſtrong, and 
hooked. 

Gerini mentions a bird of this kind whoſe 
bill and feet were black, and which he conſi- 
ders as a variety of the Red-legged Crow, affected 
only by ſome accidental differences of colour, 
ariſing from the diſtinction of the age or 


ſex f. [A] 


„It ſignifies fre- crap. 
+ Storia degli Uccelli, tom. ii. p. 38. . 


[A] The ſpecific character of the Chough, Corvasr-Graculus, 
Linn. is, that “ it is blackiſh violet, its bill and feet red.“ It re- 
ſembles the jackdaw in habits and fize, being fixteen inches long ; 
it is voracious, gregarious, and circles as it flies. Borlaſe ſays, 
that it is not as miſchievous as commonly repreſented, the tricks of 


the jackdaw being often imputed to it by miſtake. 
M 
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The HERMIT CROW“. 


Le Coracias Huppe ou Le Sonneur +, Buff. 
Corwvus-Eremita, Linn. and Gmel. 
Coracia Criſtata, Brill, 


Corvus Sylvaticus, Geſneri. Will. 
Upupa Montana, Klein. 

Gefner*'s Wood-Crow, Will. 
Wad-Crow from Switzerland, Alb, 


HIS bird is of the ſize of a hen; its plumage 
is black, with fine green reflections, which 
are variegated nearly as in the Red-legged 
Crow: like it, the bill and feet are red; but the 
bill is ſtill longer and more ſlender, very proper 
for inſerting into the fiſſures of rocks and the 
cracks in the ground, into the holes of trees and 
walls, in ſearch of inſects and worms, which 
are its principal food. In its ſtomach are found 
portions of the mole-crickets. It eats alſo the 
larvæ of the May-bug, and is uſeful on ac- 
count of the havock which it makes among theſe 
deſtructive inſets. 
The feathers on the top of its head are longer 
than the reſt, and form a kind of creſt, which 


® In Zurich it is called Scheller, Waldt-rapp, Stein-rap ; in Ba- 


varia and Stiria, Claagſi-rapp; in Italian, Corwo Spileto ; in Poliſh, 
Kruk-leſny, Nocuy. 


+ i. e. The Creſt Chough, or the Sounder. This name has been 
given by ſome perſons to this bird, becauſe its voice reſembles the 
iinklog of the bells faſtened to the necks of cattle, 
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hangs backwards; but this only appears after 
they are full grown, and again diſappears when 
they are aged, Hence the reaſon that in ſome 
places they are called Bald Crows, and in ſome 
deſcriptions they are repreſented as having a 
yellow head marked with red ſpots. Theſe co- 
lours are probably the tints of the ſkin, which 
age leaves bare. 


The creſt, which has given occaſion to the name 
of Mcuntain-crefied *, is not the only diſtinction 
between this bird and the Red-legged Crow; 
its neck is longer and more ſlender, its head 
ſmaller, its tail ſhorter, &c. Belides, it is known 
only as a bird of paſſage, while the Red-legged 
Crow, as we have already ſeen, is migratory, 
but only in certain countries and in particular 
circumſtances. Geſner has therefore divided 
them properly into two ſpecies; and I have diſ- 
tinguiſhed them by different names. 


The Hermit Crows fly very lofty, and gene- 
rally go in flocks T. They ſeek their food often 
in the meadows and marſhy places, and always 
neſtle on the tops of old deſerted towers, or in 
the clefts of frightful inacceſſible rocks. Senſible, 
as it were, that their young are delicate meat, 


* Klein. 
+ 1 am aware that Klein makes the Hermit Crow a ſolitary bird; 


but this is directly contrary to what Geſner aſſerts, the only ori- 


ginal obſerver, whom Klein copies, without being conſcious, when 
he tranſcribes from Albin, 


and 
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and much valued by the luxurious, they are care- 
ful to breed them out of the reach of man. 
But there are ſtill ſome men hardy enough to 
riſk their lives for the moſt ſordid gain, and al- 
low themſelves to be let down by ropes from 
giddy heights, to plunder the infant brood in 
their receſſes, and reap the moſt dangerous of 
harveſts. 

The females lay generally two or three eggs 
every hatch; and thoſe who with to get the 
brood, commonly leave a young bird in each 
neſt, in order to invite them to return the fol- 
lowing year. When the young are plundered, 
the parents cry, fa, ka, ke, ke, but are ſeldom 
heard at any other time. The young are eaſily 
tamed, and the more ſo if they be taken early 
and before they can fly. 

They arrive in the country of Zurich towards 
the beginning of April, at the ſame time with 
the ſtorks. Their neſts are ſought for about 
Whitſunday, and they depart, the earlieſt of all 
the birds, in the middle of June. I know not 
why Barrere has made the Hermit Crow a ſpe- 
cies of curlew. 

The Hermit Crow inhabits the Alps, the lofty 
mountains of Italy, Stiria, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
and the high cliffs which border on the Danube, 
in the vicinity of Paſſau and Kelkeym. Theſe 
birds chooſe for their retreat certain natural 
breaſt-works, or cells of a good aſpect, among 
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the rocks, and hence the name Xlauſ-rappen, 
or Mon Raven. [A] 


[A] Specific character: Greeniſh, head yellowiſh, back of 
the head ſomewhat creſted, the bill and feet red.“ 
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Le Corbeau, Buff. 
Corwvus-Corax, Linn and Gmel. 
Corwvus, Briſſ. Klein, and Will.“ 
The Corbey, Sibb. Scotia Iluſtrata. 


1 bird has always been famous; but its bad 
reputation has been owing, moſt probably, 
to its being confounded with other birds, and 
loaded with their ill qualities. It has ever been 
regarded as the loweſt of the rapacious tribe; 
the moſt cowardly and the moſt diſguſting. 
Filth and rotten carcaſes, it is ſaid, are its chief 
food; and when it gluts its appetite on live prey, 
its victims are the weak or uſeful animals, lambs, 
leverets , &c. yet it ſometimes attacks the large 


* In Greek, Kozat: in Latin, Corvus: in Spaniſh, Cuervo: 
in Italian, Corvo; in German, Nabe, Rave, Kol-rave, (coal- 


raven.) in Swediſh, Korp: in Poliſh, Aruk: in Hebrew, Oreb : - 


in Arabic, Gerabib ; in Perſian, Calat in old French, Corbin. 
The appellations beſtowed, in all languages, are evidently formed 
from the Raven's croak. The Scotch name Corbey, like many 
others of that dialect, was introduced from the French. The 
Engliſh word Raven is derived from the German Rabe. — M. 
Montbeillard, author of this artiele, objects to the indiſcriminating 
application of the name Corvus, to the crows, daws, choughs, &c. 
The corvus of the ancients was appropriated to the large ſpecies, 
the Raven differing from the reſt conſiderably in its habits and 
inſtincts. It is as large as a good cock, and would weigh three 
carrion crows and two rooks. 

+ Aldrovandus relates a ſtory of two Ravens concerting an at- 
tack upon a hare; they picked out its eyes, and devoured it. 


animals 
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animals with ſucceſs, ſupplying its want of 
ſtrength and agility by cunning ; it plucks out 
the eyes of buffalocs , and then, fixing on the 
back, it tears off the fleſh deliberately: and 
what renders the ferocity more deteſtable, it is 
not incited by the cravings of hunger, but by 
the appetite for carnage ; for it can ſubſiſt on 
Fruits, ſeeds of all kinds, and indeed may be 
confidered as an omnivorous animal g. 

This violence and indiſcriminating voracity 
of the Raven has procured it a various treat- 
ment : ſometimes it has been proſcribed as a 
pernicious, deſtructive animal; ſometimes it 
has been afforded the protection of law, as uſe- 
ful in extirpating noxious inſets, In poor, 
thinly inhabited ſtates, the Raven may prove 
a burthenſome and expenſive gueſt ; but in 


* Elian Natur. Anim. lib. ii. gl. Recueil des Voyages qui ont ſerwi 
a P Etabliſſement de la Compagnie des Indes, tom. viii. p. 273. This 
is, perhaps, the ſource of the antipathy which is ſaid to ſubſiſt be- 
tween the Ox and Raven. See Ariftotle Hi/?. Anim. lib. ix. 1. I 
can hardly believe that a Raven attacks a buffaloe, as travellers re- 
late. It may happen that theſe birds will ſometimes alight upon 
the backs of the buffaloes, as the hooded crow alights upon the 
backs of aſſes and ſheep, or the magpie upon the backs of hogs, 
to eat the inſects which lodge in the hair of theſe animals. It may 


happen, too, that the Ravens, by exceſſive ſtrokes with their bill, 


may tear the buffaloes? hides, or even, attracted by the gliſtening 
of the pupil, they may pick out the eyes; but I cannot perſuade 


myſelf that they deliberately determine to eat the buffaloes alive, 


and are able to accompliſh that undertaking. 

+ See Ariſtotle H. Anim. lib. vii. 3. and Willoughby, p. 82, 
I have ſeen them fed, in a great meaſure, with fleſh, either raw 
or cooked. | 
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rich, populous countries, it will be ſervice- 
able by devouring the filth generated in 
them. For this reaſon it was formerly, ac- 


cording to Belon, forbidden in England “ to 
hurt this bird; but in the narrow iſlands of Fer- 
roe, Malta, &c. a premium was offered for its 
deſtruction f. | 

If to the features which we have now traced 
of the Raven, we join its gloomy plumage ; its 
cry, ſtill more gloomy, though very feeble ; its 
ignoble port, in proportion to its bulk; its 
ſavage look; its bedy ſmelling perpetually 
of infection ?; we ſhall not be ſurpriſed 
that in all ages it has been regarded as an obje& 
of averſion and horror. Its fleſh was forbidden 


* Belon wrote in 1550. * This bird is eſteemed ſacred by our 
people, and few perſons will dare to kill it.” Fauna Suecica, 
Ne 69.—The Ravens enjoy the ſame protection at Surinam, ac- 
cording to Dr. Fermin. Deſcription de Surinam, tom. 11. p. 148. 

+ Ads of Copenhagen for the years 1671 and 1672. With re- 
gard to the iſland of Malta, I have been aſſured that the birds 
are Carrion crows ; but at the ſame time, as I am told they in. 
habit the moſt deſert rocks on the coaſt, I am diſpoſed to believe 
that they are Ravens. 

t The authors of the Britiſh Zoology alone aſſert, that the 
Raven has an agreeable ſmell, which is difficult to believe of a bird 
that feeds on carrion. We know alſo by experience, that Ravens 
juſt killed, give the fingers a ſmell as diſagreeable as that of fiſh. 
This I have been aſſured by Hebert, a very reſpectable obſerver; 
and the fact is confirmed by the teſtimony of Hernandez, p- 331. 
It is indeed ſaid of the Carancro, à ſort of vulture in America, 
which has alſo been termed a Raven, that it exhales an odour of 
muſk, 8 it lives upon filth. {Dupratz H. de la Louiſſane, 
tom. ii. 3.) But moſt authors aſſert directly the contrary. 
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animals with ſucceſs, ſupplying its want of 
ſtrength and agility by cunning; it plucks out 
the eyes of buffalocs *, and then, fixing on the 
back, it tears off the fleſh deliberately : and 
what renders the ferocity more deteſtable, it is 
not incited by the cravings of hunger, but by 
the appetite for carnage ; for it can ſubſiſt on 
fruits, ſeeds of all kinds, and indeed may be 
confidered as an omnivorous animal g. 

This violence and indiſcriminating voracity 
of the Raven has procured it a various treat- 
ment : ſometimes it has been proſcribed as a 
pernicious, deſtructive animal; ſometimes it 
has been afforded the protection of law, as uſe- 
ful in extirpating noxious inſets, In poor, 
thinly inhabited ſtates, the Raven may prove 
a burthenſome and expenſive gueſt; but in 


* Elian Natur. Anim. lib. ii. gl. Recueil des Voyages qui ont ſervi 
a P Etabliſſement de la Compagnie des Indes, tom. viii. p. 273. This 
is, perhaps, the ſource of the antipathy which is ſaid to ſubſiſt be- 
tween the Ox and Raven. See Ariſtotle Hi. Anim. lib. ix. 1. I 
can hardly beheve that a Raven attacks a buffaloe, as travellers re- 
late. It may happen that theſe birds will ſometimes alight upon 
the backs of the buffaloes, as the hooded crow alights upon the 
backs of aſſes and ſheep, or the magpie upon the backs of hogs, 
to eat the inſects which lodge in the hair of theſe animals. It may 
happen, too, that the Ravens, by exceſſive ſtrokes with their bill, 
may tear the buffaloes? hides, or even, attracted by the gliſtening 
of the pupil, they may pick out the eyes; but I cannot perſuade 
myſelf that they deliberately determine to eat the buffaloes alive, 
and are able to accompliſh that undertaking. 

+ See Ariſtotle Hit. Anim. lib. viii. 3. and Willoughby, p. 82. 
I have ſeen them fed, in a great meaſure, with fleſh, either raw 
or cooked, | 
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rich, populous countries, it will be ſervice— 
able by devouring the filth generated in 
them. For this reaſon it was formerly, ac- 
cording to Belon, forbidden in England * to 
hurt this bird; but in the narrow iſlands of Fer- 


'roe, Malta, &c. a premium was offered for its 


deſtruction . 

If to the features which we have now traced 
of the Raven, we join its gloomy plumage ; its 
cry, {till more gloomy, though very feeble ; its 
ignoble port, in proportion to its bulk; its 
ſavage look; its body ſmelling perpetually 
of infection ?; we ſhall not be ſurpriſed 


that in all ages it has been regarded as an object 
of averſion and horror. Its fleſh was forbidden 


* Belon wrote in 1550. * This bird is eſteemed ſacred by our 
people, and few perſons will dare to kill it.” Fauna Suecica, 
Ne 69.— The Ravens enjoy the ſame protection at Surinam, ac- 
cording to Dr. Fermin. Deſcription de Surinam, tom. ii. p. 148, 

+ Ad, of Copenhagen for the years 1671 and 1672. With re- 
gard to the iſland of Malta, I have been aſſured that the birds 
are Carrion crows ; but at the ſame time, as I am told they in- 
habit the moſt deſert rocks on the coaſt, I am diſpoſed to believe 
that they are Ravens. 

m The authors of the Britiſh Zoology alone aſſert, that the 
Raven has an agreeable ſmell, which 1s difficult to believe of a bird 
that feeds on carrion. We know alſo by experience, that Ravens 
juſt killed, give the fingers a ſmell as diſagreeable as that of fiſh. 
This I have been aſſured by Hebert, a very reſpectable obſerver; 
and the fact is confirmed by the teſtimony of Hernandez, p. 331. 
It is indeed ſaid of the Carancro, a ſort of vulture in America, 
which has alſo been termed a Raven, that it exhales an odour of 
muſk, though it lives upon filth. {Dupratz Hit. de la Louifiane, 
com. ii. 3.) But moſt authors aſſert directly the contrary. 
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to the Jews ; ſavages never eat it“; and, among 
ourſelves, the moſt ſtarved wretches diſcover an 
extreme diſlike to it, and remove the coriaceous 
{kin before they make their diſguſting meal. 
In every country it is reckoned an ominous bird, 
which announces impending calamities. Grave 
hiſtorians + have deſcribed pitched battles be- 
tween armies of crows and thoſe of other rave- 
nous birds, and have regarded theſe combats as 
foreboding the bloody wars kindled among na- 
tions. And how many perſons, at preſent, are 
alarmed and dejected at the noiſe of its croaking ! 
The whole of its knowledge of futurity is li- 
mited, however, like that of the other inhabit- 
ants of the air, to a greater ſenſibility to the 
changes in its element, and to the expreſſion of 
its feelings by certain cries and actions. In the 
ſouthern provinces of Sweden, Linnzus tells us, 
that the Ravens, in fine weather, ſoar to an im- 
menſe height, and make a clangorous noiſe, that 
is heard at a great diſtance d. The authors of 
the Britiſh Zoology add, that in this caſe they 
fly generally in pairs. Other writers ||, in lets 
enlightened times, have given other remarks, 
mingled with fable and ſuperſtition, 


Voyage du Pere Theodat. p. 3co. 

+ £neas Sylvius, Hi. Europ. cap. 53.—Bembo, Tut. lib, v.— 
Geſner de Avibus, p. 347. 

Fauna Suecica, No. 69. 

Pliny, Belon, Geſner, Aldrovandus, &c. 


In 
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In thoſe times, when augury formed a part of 
religion, the Ravens, though bad prophets, could 
not fail to be birds of vaſt importance. The 
fondneſs of prying into futurity, how diſmal 
ſoever may be the proſpect, is an ancient malady 
of the human race. All the various motions of 
the Raven were ſtudied with the moſt ſcrupulous 
attention, all the circumſtances of its flight, all the 
differences of its voice, of which, not to mention 
the minute diſcriminations too difficult to be 
appretiated , no leſs than ſixty- four diſtinct in- 
flexions were reckoned up. Each had its deter- 
mined ſignification; the artful applied themſelves 
to the profeſſion, and credulity drew multitudes 
to their oracles T. Pliny himſelf, though ſuperior 
to the prejudices of the vulgar, was ſo far carried 
by the tide of popular opinion as to mention its 
moſt infauſtous cries J. Some even carried this 
folly to ſuch lengths as to eat the heart and en- 
trails of theſe birds, from the hope of acquiring 
the ſpirit of prophecy F. 

But the Raven has not only a great number of 
inflections of voice correſponding to its interior 
affections, it has alſo the talent of imitating the 
cry of other animals ||, and even human diſcourſe; 


* Aldrovandus. 

+ Pliny, Jb. xxix. cap. 4. 

t Id. lib. x. 12. The worſt omen is when they cluck with a 
ſtrangled voice.“ 


$ Porphyr. De ab/tinendo ab Animant. lib. ii. 
Aldrovandus. | 


and 
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and to improve this natural quality, the ligament 
of the tongue has been cut. Colas is the word 
which it pronounces the moſt eafily*; and Scali- 
ger heard one which, when hungry, called diſ- 
tinctly on the cook by the name of Conrad f. 
Theſe words bear indeed ſome reſemblance to 
the ordinary cry of the Raven. 

Thele ſpeaking birds were highly prized at 
Rome, and a philolopher has not diſdained 
to relate the hiſtory of one of them 4. They 
not only learn to prattle or repeat words, but 
become quite familiar. They can be tamed 
though old , and appear even ſuſceptible of a 
laſting and perſonal attachment ||. 

In conſequence of their pliancy of temper, 
they can be inſtructed, not indeed to diveſt them- 


® Belon. 


+ Exercit in Cardanum. Scaliger adds, as a pleaſant anecdote, 
that this ſame Raven, having found a paper with written muſic, 
pricked with its bill as if it were reading and beating time. It ſeems 
more natural to ſuppoſe that the bird miſtook the notes for inſects, 
on which it ſometimes feeds. 


t Being early accuſtomed to ſpeak, it flew every morning to 
the reſtra, and ſaluted Tiberius, then the two Cæſars, Germanicus, 
and Druſus, and afterwards the Roman people as they paſſed 
by,” &c. Pliny, lib. x. 48. 


& Geſner, p. 338. 


|| Witneſs the tame Raven mentioned by Schwenckfeld, which 
having ſuffered itſelf to be carried too far by its wild companions, 
and not being able to regain its way, diſcovered afterwards on the 
high road the man who had been uſed to feed it, hovered ſome 
time croaking above his head, as if to pay him homage, then 
alighted upon his hand, and never more left him. Aviarium Si- 

lefpe, p. 232. 
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ſelves of their voracity, but to moderate it and 
direCt it to the ſervice of man. Pliny ſpeaks of 
Craterus, an Aſiatic, who was noted for his 
{kill in breeding Ravens to hunt; and who could 
make himſelf be followed even by the wild Ra- 
vens *. Scaliger relates, that king Louis (pro- 
bably Louis XII.) had one ſo trained, and uſed it 
in the chace of partridges f. Albertus ſaw one 
at Naples which caught partridges and pheaſants, 
and even other Ravens; but to hunt birds of its 
own ſpecies it required to be rouſed, and, as it 
were, forced by the preſence of the falconer 4. 
Laſtly, It can ſometimes be taught, it would 
ſeem, to protect its maſter and aſſiſt him againſt 
his enemies by its manceuvres : at leaſt if we 


give credit to the ſtory which Aulus Gellius tells 
of the Crow of Valerius 5. 


* Lib. x. 48. 
+ In Cardanum, exercit. 232. 
t Aldrovandus, p. 702. Alſo Dampier, vol. ii. 


A Gaul of high ſtature having challenged the braveſt Roman 
to ſingle combat, a Tribune named Valerius ſtepped forth and 
proved victorious by the aſſiſtance of a Raven which perpetually 
haraſſed his antagoniſt, tearing his hands with its bill, and darting 
at his face and eyes. Valerius afterwards bore the name of the 
Raven ¶ Cor uus). No. Attice, lib. ix. 11. 


[This ſtory is alſo related by Livy, lib. vii. 26. The Gauls 
were ſo much intimidated by the fall of their champion, that the 


| Romans gained a complete victory. The Raven is ſaid to have 


perched on the head of Valerius, and was regarded as a token of 


victory ſent down from heaven: ſo that it muſt have been a wild 
| Raven. But the ſtory is evidently fabulous. T.] 
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The Raven has alſo great ſagacity at ſcenting 
out * carrion from a diſtance : Thucydides af- 
cribes to it the inſtinct of abſtaining from the 
carcaſſes of animals that have died of the 
plague f. It has been ſaid alſo, that a bird of this 
kind, wanting to drink out of a veſſel which was 
too narrow to admit it, had the ſhrewdneſs to drop 
into it ſmall ſtones, which by degrees raiſed the 
water to the top . This thirſt, if the fact be true 9, 
is a circumſtance which diſtinguiſhes the Raven 
from all the reſt of the birds of prey, eſpecially from 
thoſe which feed on live game, which are ſtimu- 
lated by hunger, and never defire but to drink 
blood. Another difference is, that the Ravens 
are more ſocial than the other rapacious birds: 
but it is eaſy to account for this; ſince, as they 
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eat every ſort of food, and have more reſources v 
than the reſt of the carnivorous kind, they can a] 
ſubſiſt in greater numbers on the 58 extent, of 


and have not therefore the ſame cauſes of "nh 
ration. We may here obſerve, that though 
tame Ravens feed on all ſorts of fleſh, and thoſe 
in the ſtate of liberty be generally ſuppoſed to 
commit great havock among the moles and field- 


* The Ravens are the only birds employed in the auſpices that 
ſcem conſcious of their own faculties; for when the gueſts of Media 
were {lain, they all flew out of Peloponneſus and the region of 
Attica.“ PIIN T, lib. x. 12. from Aa ISsTOTLE, lib. ix. 31. 
The ſame quality is alſo noticed in the Fauna Suecica, No. 69. 

+ Lib. ii. 

Fi Pliny, lib. x. 43- 

It is alſo remarked by deten, 
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mice *; Hebert, who has noticed them atten- 
tively for a long courſe of years, never ſaw 
them tear or mangle dead carcaſſes, or even 
ſettle upon them: he is therefore of opinion, 
that they prefer inſets, and eſpecially earth- 


worms, to every other ſort of food. He adds, 
that earth 1s found in their excrements. 


The Ravens, the real mountain Ravens, are not 
birds of paſlage, and in this reſpect they differ, 
more or leſs, from the Crows with which they 
aſſociate. They ſeem particularly attached to the 
rock where they were bred, or rather where they 
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k have paired; it is their ordinary reſidence, which 
ns they never entirely abandon, If they deſcend 
s : into the plains, it is to procure their ſubſiſtence; 
ey and this more rarely happens in ſummer than in 
ces winter, beczuſe they avoid the heat, which 
an appears to be the only influence that difference 
nt, of ſeaſons produces on them. They do not paſs 
pa- FS IX 
h ® It is ſaid, that in the Iſle of France, a certain ſpecies of Raven 
8 is religiouſly kept, with a view to deſtroy the rats and mice. Voyage 
10le d'un Officitr du Roi, 1772. p. 122. It is ſaid that the iſlands of 
| to Bermudas having been ravaged five years in ſucceſſion by a pro- 
digious multitude of rats, which devoured the plants and trees, 
eld- and croſſed, by ſwimming, from one iſland to another; theſe rats 
ſuddenly diſappeared, and no cauſe could be aſſigned, except that 
s chat a great number of Ravens had, in the latter years, reſorted to the 
_ Hands, which were never ſeen there either before or ſince. But 
ion o 


we have no proof that Ravens prey much upon rats: the inhabitants 


Xx. 31. of the Iſle of France may, like others, entertain a prejudice; and 
69. with reſpect to the rats of the Bermuda iſlands, they may have 
been ſtarved to death; they may have devoured one another, as 
often happens; or they may have been drowned in their paſſage 
. between the iſlands. 
NICE 
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the night in the woods, like the Carrion Crows; 
they chooſe, in their mountains, a retreat ſhel- 
tered from the northern blaſt, under the natural 
alcoves ſecured by the receſſes and projections 
of the rocks. Thither they retire during the 
night, to the number of fifteen or twenty. 
They ſleep perched on the buſhes that grow 
between the rocks, and build their neſts in the 
crevices, or in the holes of walls, on the tops of 
old deſerted towers, and ſometimes on the high 
branches of large ſtraggling trees *. Each male 
attaches itſelf to a female, with which it remains 
united for the courſe of many years ; for theſe 
birds, which we view with diſguſt, can yet in- 
ſpire mutual and conſtant love, and, like the 
turtle, expreſs the gradual ſwell of paſſion. The 
male, if we believe ſome authors, begins always 
with a ſort of love-ſong Þ, then careſſes and bills 
with his mate; and it has even been alleged, that 
they copulate by the bill h. The fact is, that 


* Linnzus ſays, that in Sweden the Raven neſtles chiefly upon 
the pines. Fauna Suecica, No. 69. And Friſch aſſerts, that in Ger- 
many they pitch moſtly upon great oaks; that is, they prefer the 
loftieſt trees, whether pines or oaks. 
| + © They are ſaid to maintain their conjugal engagements 
ſometimes forty years.. — AL DROVAN DUS. — Athenzus goes 
ſtill farther. 

t Oppian, de Aucupio, 

$ Ariſtotle aſcribes this abſurdity to Anaxagoras, and is even 
at pains to refute it ſeriouſly ; for the female Ravens, he ſays, have 
a wulva and ovaria, and that if the male ſemen entered by the 
mouth, it would be digeſted, and produce nothing. De Generatione, 
lib. 11. 6. 

8 we 
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we ſee their courtſhips frequently in the day- 
time; but the conſummation is performed in the 
ſilence and obſcurity of the moſt ſecret receſs * ; 
and hence, probably, the origin of the fable. 
Nor muſt we aſcribe this to any motives of 
decency; wild animals are conſcious of the 
danger of their ſituation, and are anxious to 
provide for their ſecurity. The White-Fohn, we 
have already ſeen, conceals itſelf while it drinks, 
becauſe, its head being plunged up to the eyes 
in the water, it is in danger of being ſurprized. 
The Raven has the more need of caution, ſince 
he is languid in the act of coition, which pro- 
bably laſts a conſiderable time; he therefore 
ſeeks a ſecret retreat, where, in undiſturbed ſe- 
curity, he may indulge his paſſion . 

The female is diſtinguiſhed from the male, 
according to Barrere, by its plumage being of a 
lighter black, and her bill weaker; and my own 


| obſervations ſeem to confirm this remark. She 


lays, about the month of March }, five or ſix 
eggs §, pale and bluiſh green, marked with a 
great number of ſpots and ſtreaks of a dirty co- 


Albertus ſays, that he once witneſſed the copulation of Ra- 
vens, and that it was performed as uſual with other birds. 
Geſner, p. 337. 

The genus of the Ravens is not libidinous, becauſe it is not 
very prolific.” ARISTOTILE, de Generatione, lib. ii. 6. 


t Willoughby ſays that the Ravens ſometimes lay earlier in 
England. 


y} Ariſtotle, Hf. Anim, lib. ix. 31. 
03 


See 


lour. 


— 


- 
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lour*, She fits about twenty days f, during 
which time the male provides her with food, 
and the ſupply is large; for the peaſants ſome- 
times find in the Ravens' neſts, or near them, 
conſiderable heaps of grain, nuts, and fruits. 
It has been ſuſpected, indeed, that this hoarding 
is intended not only for the females during in- 
cubation, but for the ſubſiſtence of both through 
the winter}. But whatever be their motives, 
certain it is, that the Ravens ſteal not only pro- 
viſions, but whatever tickles their fancy, par- 
ticularly bits of metal and glittering ſubſtances F. 


There was one at Erford, which had the aſſi- 


duity to carry, one by one, and conceal beneath 
a ſtone in a garden, a quantity of ſmall pieces, 
amounting to five or ſix florins ||. Every country 
furniſhes ſtories of ſuch domeſtic thefts. 


When the young are hatched, they are far 
from being of the colour of their parents ; they 
are rather white than black, contrary to the 
ſwans, which are originally brown, though de- 
ſtined to wear a ſnowy plumage, At firſt the 
mother ſeems to treat her offspring with indif- 
ference, nor does ſhe feed them till they begin 
to be feathered : it has been alleged, that ſhe 
alters her conduct the moment ſhe 1s convinced 


* Willoughby. + Ariſtotle, Hit. Anim. lib. vi. 6. 
t Aldrovandus. $ Friich. 
[| Geſner, de Auibus, p. 338. q Aldrovandus. 
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by their plumage that they are not ſpurious *. 
But for my part, I can ſee nothing in this that 
has not place in other animals, and even in 
man, ſome days after birth; a certain time is ne- 
ceſſary to reconcile them to a new element and 
a new exiſtence. Nor is the young Raven then 
totally deſtitute of food; for a part of the yolk 
is included in the abdomen, and flows inſenſibly 
into the inteſtines by a particular duct T. After 
a few days, the mother feeds the young with 
the proper aliments, which previouſly undergo 
a preparation in her crop, and are then diſ- 
gorged into their bills, nearly as in the 
pigeons . | 
But the male not only provides for the fa- 
mily, but watches for its ſafety. If he perceive 
a kite, or other ſuch rapacious bird, approach 
the neſt, the danger animates his courage ; he 
takes wing, gains above his foe, and daſhing 
downwards, he ſtrikes violently with his bill ; 
both contend for the aſcendency, and ſometimes 
they mount entirely out of ſight, till, overcome 
with fatigue, one or both fall to the ground b. 
Ariſtotle, and many others after him, pre- 
tend that, when the voung are able to fly, the 
parents drive them out of the neſt; and if the 
tract where they are ſettled affords too ſcanty 
a ſubliſtence, they entirely expel them from 


* Aldrovandus. + Willoughby. 
t ldem, & Friſch. 
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would ſhew that they are really birds of prey ; 
but it does not agree with the obſervations which 
Hebert has made on the Ravens which inhabit 
the mountains of Bugey ; for they protract the 
education of their brood beyond the period 
when theſe are able to provide for themſelves. 
As it ſeldom happens that opportunity and ta- 
lents concur in making ſuch obſervations, I ſhall 
relate them in his own words: 


tt 
cc 
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cc 
cc 
cc 
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„The young Ravens are hatched very early 
in the ſeaſon, and againſt the month of May 
are able to quit their neſt. A family of them 
was every year bred oppoſite to my windows 
upon the rocks which terminate the proſpect. 
The young, to the number of four or five, 
ſat on the large detached fragments about the 
middle of the precipice, where they were ea- 
fily ſeen, and drew notice by their continual 
wailing. Every time that the parents 
brought them food, which happened fre- 
quently during the courſe of the day, they 
called with a cry, crau, crau, crau, very dif- 
ferent from their other noiſe. Sometimes one 
tried to fly, and, after a ſlight eſſay, it returned 
to ſettle upon the rock, Almoſt always ſome 
one was left behind, and its wailing then be- 
came inceſſant. After the young had ſtrength 
ſufficient to fly, that is, fifteen days at leaſt 


* Ariſtotle, Hi. Anim, lib. ix. 31. 
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25 
« after their leaving the neſt, the parents con- 
“ ducted them every morning to the field, and 
« in the evening led them back. It was com- 
« monly five or ſix in the afternoon when the 
« family returned, and they ſpent the reſt of 
« the day in noiſy brawling. This practice 
« laſted the whole ſummer, which would give 
© reaſon to ſuppoſe that the Ravens have not 
« two hatches annually.” 

Geſner fed young Ravens with raw fleſh, 
ſmall fiſhes, and bread ſoaked in water. They 
are very fond of cherries, and ſwallow them 
greedily, with the ſtones and ſtalks; they digeſt, 
however, only the pulpy part, and in two hours 
afterwards vomit up the reſt. It is alſo ſaid that 
they diſgorge the bones of thoſe animals which 
they eat entire, like the keſtril, the nocturnal 
birds of prey, the fiſhing birds, &c.* Pliny 


 faysF, that the Raven is ſubject every ſummer 


to a periodical diſtemper, which laſts ſixty days, 


whole principal ſymptom is exceſſive thirſt : but 


I ſuſpect that this is nothing but moulting, which 


is more tedious in this bird than in many others 


of the rapacious tribe 4. 


No perſon, as far as J know, has determined 
the age at which the young Ravens have ac- 
quired their full growth, and are able to pro- 
pagate. If in the birds, as in the quadrupeds, 
each period of life was proportional to the total 


# Aldrovandus, + Lib. xxix. 3. t Geſner. 
ſpace 
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ſpace of exiſtence, we might ſuppoſe that the 
Crows required many years to reach their adult 
ſtate; for though the venerable age aſcribed by 
Heſiod * muſt be conſiderably curtailed, it ſeems 
well aſcertained that this bird ſometimes lives a 
century or more. In many cities of France they 
have been known to attain to that diſtant period; 
and in all countries and all ages, they have 
been reckoned as birds extremely long-lived. 
But the progreſs to maturity muſt be ſlow in this 
ſpecies compared to the duration of their life; 
for towards the end of the firſt ſummer, when 
all the family conſort together, it is difficult to 
diſtinguiſh the old from the young, and very 
probably they are capable of breeding the ſe- 
cond year. 

We have already remarked that the Crow is 
not black at firſt. In the decline of life alſo, its 
plumage loſes the deep colour; and in extreme 
age, changes into yellow FT. But at no time 
is this bird of a pure black, without the inter- 
mixture of other ſhades : Nature knows no ab- 


1 Heſiod aſſigns nine of our ages to the Crow, the quadruple 
to the ſtags, and this tripled to the Ravens.“ PIN x, lib. vii. 48. 
If we eftimate a generation at thirty years, the age of the Crow 
would be 270 years; that of the ſtag, 1080 years; and that 
of the Raven, 3240 years. The only way to give a reaſonable 
ſenſe to the paſſage, is to underſtand the ætas of Pliny, and the 
ver of Heſiod, to mean a year: and, on this ſuppoſition, the life 
of the Crow would be reckoned at nine years; that of the ſtag, 
thirty-ſix ; and that of the Raven, 108, as proved by obſervation.” 

+ Ariſtotle, de Coloribus. 5 
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ſolute uniformity. The black, which predomi- 
nates, is mingled with violet on the upper part 
of the body, with cinereous on the throat, and 
with green under the body and on the quills 
of the tail, and the largeſt feathers of the wings 
and the remoteſt of the back*. Only the feet, 
the nails, and the bill, are quite black; and this 
colour of the bill ſeems to penetrate to the 
tongue, as that of the feathers appears to tinc- 
ture the fleſh. The tongue is cylindrical at its 
baſe, flattened and forked near the tip, and 
roughened with ſmall pointę on the edges. The 
organ of hearing is very complicated, and more 
ſo, perhaps, than in the other birds T. It muſt 
alſo be more ſenſible, if we credit Plutarch, who 
ſays, that he has ſeen Crows fall down ſtunned 
with the noiſy acclamations of a numerous mul- 
titude, agitated by violent emotions . 


The œſophagus dilates at its junction with 
the ventricle, and forms a kind of craw, which 
was not overlooked by Ariſtotle. The inner 
ſurface of the ventricle is furrowed with wrinkles; 
the gall-bladder is very large, and adheres to 
the inteſtines ||. Redi found worms in the ca- 
vity of the abdomen : the length of the gut is 
nearly twice that of the bird itſelf, meaſuring 


* Briſſon. | 

+ Acts of Copenhagen, ann. 1673. 

t Life of T. Q. Flaminius. 

[| Willoughby.—Ariftotle, Fi. Anim. lib. ii. 17. 
§ Collect. Acad. Etrang. tom. iv. p. 521. 


from 
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from the tip of the bill to the extremities of the 
nails; that is, a medium between the extent of 
the inteſtines of the true carnivorous birds and 
the true granivorous: in a word, it is exactly 
ſuited for an animal which lives partly on fleſh, 
and partly on fruits *. 
The appetite of the Raven, which is thus re- 
conciled to every ſort of aliment, proves often 
its deſtruQtion, from the eaſe with which bird- 


catchers can provide a bait. The powder of the 


nus Vomica, which is mortal to ſo many qua- 
drupeds, is alſo a poiſon to the Raven; it is 
benumbed, and drops ſoon after eating the doſe; 
but the moment of intoxication muſt be ſeized, 
for the torpor is often only tranſient, and the 
bird recovers ſtrength ſufficient to reach its na- 
tive rock, there to languiſh or expire T. It is 
alſo caught by various forts of nets, ſnares, 
and gins, and even by the bird-call, like the 
little warblers ; for it alſo entertains an anti- 
pathy to owls, and cannot ſee them without 
venting a cry F. It is ſaid to wage war with the 
kite, the vulture, and the ſea-pie ||; but this 


A reſpectable obſerver aſſured me, that he faw a Raven drop 
a nut more than twenty times from the height of twenty-four or 
thirty vards, and each time picked it up; but it could not ſucceed 
in breaking it; all this being done in a ploughed field. 

+ Gelner, p. 339. Journal Economique, Dec. 1758. 

3 Traite de la Pipee. 


| Klian. Natur. Anim. lib. iu. 51. Aldrovandus, tom. i. p. 70. 
Colle. Acad. Etran. tom. i. 
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is nothing but the natural averſion to all carni- 


vorous birds, which are enemies or rivals of 
each other. 


When the Ravens alight upon the ground, 
they walk, but do not hop. Like the birds of 
prey, they have long vigorous wings, extending 
nearly three feet and a half; theſe conſiſt of 
twenty quills, of which the two or three firſt * 
are ſhorter than the fourth, which is the longeſt 
of all; and the middle ones have a remarkable 
property, Viz. that the ends of their ſhafts ſtretch 
beyond the vanes, and terminate in points. 
The tail contains twelve quills, which are about 
eight inches long, but ſomewhat unequal, the 
two middle ones being the longeſt, then thoſe 
next, ſo that the end of the tail appears ſome- 
what rounded on its horizontal plane T. This I 
ſhall afterwards call the 7apered tail J. 


From the extent of its wings we may infer 
the elevation of its flight, In ſtorms and tem- 
peſts the Raven, it is ſaid, has been ſeen gliding 
through the air, conveying fire at its bill ||, 
This is only the luminous ſtar formed at the 
point of its bill, in its paſſage through the ele- 
vated regions of the atmoſphere, then ſurcharged 


* Briſſon and Linnzus ſay two; Willoughby, three. 

+ Add to this, that the Ravens have on almoſt their whole body 
a double ſort of feathers, ſo cloſely adhe ring to the ſkin, that they 
cannot be plucked without the help of hot water. 

Þ Queue etagee; i. e. like the ſteps of a Rair-caſe. 

Scala Naturalis apud Aldrovandum, tom. i. p. 704. 
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with electricity. From ſome appearance of this 


kind, probably, the Eagle has been termed the 
miniſter of thunder; for there are few fables 
but are founded upon truth. 


Since the Raven has a lofty flight, and is ca- 
pable of enduring every temperature, the wide 
world is opened for its reception *®. In fact, it 
is ſcattered from the polar circle Þ to the Cape 
of Good Hope þ and the iſland of Madagaſcar ||; 
and its number is determined by the quantity of 
food which the various intermediate regions 
ſupply, and the convenience of the ſituations 
which they afford hq. It ſometimes migrates 
from the coaſts of Barbary to the iſland of Te- 
neriffe. It is found in Mexico, St. Domingo, 
and Canada J, and undoubtedly in the other 
parts of the New Continent, and of the adjacent 
iſlands, When it is once ſettled in a country, 
and has become accuſtomed to its ſituation, it 
ſeldom quits it to roam into another **. It 
grows even attached to the neſt which it has 
built, and uſes it for ſeveral years together. 

Its plumage is not the ſame in all countries, 
Beſide the changes which age introduces, the 


* Aldrov. Ornith. + Klein. 
Kolben. || Flaccourt. 
$ Pliny ſays, from Theophraſtus, that Ravens were ſtrangers 
in Aſia, Lib. x. 29. 
q Charlevoix. ' 
** Friſch, —Ariftotle, Hi. Anim. lib. ix. 23. 
colour 
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colour is alſo ſubject to vary from the influence 
of climate. It is ſometimes entirely white in 
Norway and Iceland, where numbers are alſo 
quite black . On the other hand, white Ravens 


are found in the heart of France and Germany, 


in neſts where ſome are likewiſe black. The 
Mexican Raven, called Cacaloll by Fernandez Þ, 
is variegated with two colours. That of the 
Bay of Saldagne has a white collar || ; that of 
Madagaſcar, named Coach, according to Flac- 
court, is white under the belly. The ſame mix- 


ture of black and white occurs in ſome indivi- 


duals of the European ſort, even in what Briſſon 
terms the White Raven of the North &, which 
ought rather to have been called the Black cid 
White Raven, ſince the upper part of its body is 
black and the under white, its head white and 
black, and alſo its bill, its feet, its tail, and its 
wings: theſe have twenty-one quills, and the 
tail has twelve; and what is remarkable, the 


* Horrebow.—Klein. John of Cay ſaw in 1548, at Lubec, 
two white Ravens bred for the chace. Id. p. 58. | 

+ Ephemerides d Allemagne. Dr. Wiſel adds, that in the year 
following, black Ravens were found 1n the ſame neſts, and that in 
another neſt, in the ſame wood, a black Raven and two white ones 
were found. Of the latter colour, they are ſometimes killed in 
Italy. See GERI1NI Storia degli Uccelli, tom. ii. p. 33. | 

t Hiſt. Avium Nove Hiſpaniæ, cap. clxxiv. p. 48. This is the 
Corus Varius of Briſſon, and the Red Raven of Latham. Gmelin 
alſo reckons ĩt a variety. 

|| Downton's Vovage, 1617. 


§ This is the /772zze Raven of Latham, which Gmelin makes a 
ſecond variety. 


quills, 
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quills, at an equal diſtance on either ſide, which 
are commonly alike, are in this ſubje& marked 
with black and white, differently diſtributed, 
This circumſtance would induce me to ſuppoſe 
that this is only an accidental change produced 
on the natural colour, which is black, by the 
exceſſive rigour of the climate; and if this con- 
jecture be well founded, it would follow, that 
this is improperly reckoned a permanent ſpe- 
cies, eſpecially as all other animals that inhabir 
the arctic regions are clothed with a thicker fur 
than thoſe of the ſame kind which live in milder 
climates. 


Theſe variations in the plumage of a bird 
ſo generally and ſo deeply impreſſed with black 
as the Raven, is another proof that colour can 
afford no permanent or eſſential character. 


There is another kind of Raven which forms 
a variety in point of ſize. Thoſe of Mount 
Jura, for inſtance, appeared to Hebert, who 


had an opportunity of comparing them, to be 
larger than thoſe which inhabit the mountains 


of Bugey ; and Ariſtotle * informs us, that the 
Ravens and Hawks were {maller in Egypt than 


in Greece. [A] 


* Hit. Anim, lib. viii. 38. 


[A] The ſpecific character of the Raven, Corvus-Corax, Liv x. 
iS, That it is black; its back of a black ſky-colour ; its tail ſome- 


what rounded.” To the very ample' detail given in the text, 


we can add but few circumſtances. The Raven weighs three 
pounds, and is twenty-ſix inches long. In the northern countries 
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of Finmark, Iceland, and Greenland, it frequents the huts of the 
natives, feeds upon the offals of ſeals, and alſo devours birds eggs. 
It whirls dextrouſly in the air, and changes its prey from bill to 
feet, for relief. It replies to the echo of its croak. The male ſits 
by day, and the female by night. On the approach of ſtorms, it 
gathers under the ſhelter of crags. The Greenlanders eat its fleſh, + 
clothe themſelves with its ſkin, make bruſhes of its wings, and 
ſplit the quills for fiſhing-lines. When a phyſician, among the 
American ſavages, viſits a patient, he invokes the Raven, as the 


ſign of returning health: the Eſquimaux, however, deteſt and dread 
the whole genus, | 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 
RELATED TO THE RAVEN. 


The INDIAN RAVEN of BONTIUS 


Buceres-Hydrocorax, Linn. and Gmel. 
Corwus Indicus Bontii, Ray and Will. 
Corvaus Torguatus, Klein. 

The Indian Hornbill, Lath. 


His bird is found in the Molucca iſlands, 

and chiefly at Banda. Our knowledge of 
it is drawn from an imperfect deſcription and 
a wretched figure; ſo that we can only con- 
jecture the European ſpecies to which it belongs 
Bontius, the firſt and I believe the only one who 
has ſeen it, reckons it a Raven, in which he 
is followed by Ray, Willoughby, and ſome 
others; but Briſſon conceives it to be a Calao. | 
would rather adhere to the former opinion; and 
my reaſons are briefly theſe : 

This bird, according to Bontius, reſemblesthe 
Raven in the ſhape of its bill and in its port 
though its neck 1s rather longer, and a flight pro- 
tuberance appears in the figure riſing on the bil, 

This is a certain proof that he knew no other 
bird to which he could ſo readily compare it 


and yet he was acquainted with the Calao of 
India, 
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India. He tells us indeed that it feeds upon 
nutmegs; and Willoughby conſiders this feature 
as different from the character of the Common 
Ravens; but we have already ſeen that theſe eat 
wild nuts, and are not ſo much carnivorous as ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed. 

On the other hand, neither the deſcription of 
Bontius nor his figure diſcovers the leaſt trace 
of the indenting of the bill, which Briſſon re- 
gards as one of the characters of the Calaos; 
and the little bump which appears on the bill 
bears no reſemblance to the protuberance which 
diſtinguiſhes the Calao. Laſtly, the Calao has 
neither the ſpeckled temples, nor the black tail 
quills which are mentioned in the deſeription of 
Bontius; and its bill is ſo ſingularly ſhaped, 
that an obſerver could not, I ſhould ſuppoſe, have 
ſeen it, and not remarked its form, much' leſs 
have taken it for the bill of a Common Raven. 
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y he The fleſh of , the Indian Raven of Bontius 

voy has a pleaſant aromatic flavour, derived from the 
ey nutmegs, which conſtitute its principal food; and 
I 


it is extremely probable that if our Raven had 


the ſame ſort of aliments, it would loſe its rank 


_ nen“. 


*rt; . 
e * It would require to have ſeen the Raven of 
* the Deſert (graab el zabara), which Dr. Shaw 
E DIL, | 
other * Linnzan character of Bontius' Indian Raven: Its front 
are it bony, plain, and bare before, its belly yellow.” It is often 
lao > tamed, and employed to catch rats and mice; it lis thirty 
12 inches long. £ 

dia 
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mentions “, to be able to refer it with certainty 
to its analogous European ſpecies. All that the 
Doctor ſays is, that it is rather larger than our 
Raven, and that its bill and feet are red. This 
laſt character has determined Dr. Shaw to 
reckon it a large Chough ; that bird, as we have 
already ſeen, is indeed known in Africa ; but 
how can we conceive a Chough to be greater than 
a Raven? I mention this to draw the attention 
of ſome intelligent traveller. 

I find in Kœmpfer two other birds mentioned 
by the name of Ravens, without a fingle cha- 
racter to juſtify that appellation. The one is, 
according to him, of a middle ſize, but extreme- 
ly audacious ; it was brought from China to 
Japan as a preſent to the emperor. The other, 
which was allo. given to the emperor of Japan, 
was a bird from Corea, exceedingly rare, and 
called Coreigaras; that is, the Raven of Corea, 
Kcoempfer adds, that the Ravens which are 
common in Europe are not found in Japan, no 
more than the parrots and fome other birds of 
India. 

[Male. We ſhould here OEM the Armenian 
bird, which Tournefort calls the King of the Ra- 
vens, if it were really a Raven, or belonged to 
that family. But a glance of the miniature 
figure will convince us that it is more related to 
the peacocks and pheaſants, by its beautiful creſt, 


Shaw gives it alſo the names Crew of the de e t, Red-legged 


C r0W, Or Pyr Hocoraæx. 


It 
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{ts rich plumage, its ſhort wing, and the ſhape 
of its bill, though it is ſomewhat longer, 
and though other ſlight differences occur in the 
form of its tail and of its feet. It is properly 
termed on the figure Avis Perjica pavoni congener 
(Perſian bird akin to the peacock); I ſhould 
therefore have mentioned it among the foreign 
birds analogous to the peacocks and pheaſants, 
if I had been earlier acquainted with it, ] 
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The CARRION CROW“. 


Le Corbine, ou Corneille Noire, Buff, 
Corwus Corone, Linn. and Gmel. 


Cornix, Geſner, Ray, Will. Klein, Briſſ. &c. 


Pon birds ſpend the ſummer in the ex- 
tenſive foreſts, from which they occa- 


ſionally emerge to procure ſubſiſtence for them- 
ſelves and their infant brood. Their chief food 
in the ſpring is partridges eggs, of which they 
are very fond, and are ſo dexterous as to pierce 
them and carry them on the point of the bill to 
their young. The conſumption is prodigious ; 
and though they are not the moſt ſanguinary of 
the rapacious tribe, we may reckon them the 
moſt deſtructive. Fortunately, they are not 
numerous; we ſhould hardly find two dozen of 
pairs in a foreſt of five or {ix miles compaſs in 
the environs of Paris. 

During winter they live with the Rooks and 
Hooded Crows, and nearly in the ſame way. In 


this ſeaſon, numerous flights of all ſorts of 


In Greek, Kogan, which name was alfo applied to the prow of 
2 ſhip, from the reſemblance to the Crow's beak : in modern Greek, 
Ka, Regards Koi: in Chaldaic, Kurka: in Italian, Cornice, 
Cornacchia, Cornacchio, Gracchia : in Spaniſh, Corneia : in Ger- 
man, &rae, waence the Engliſh name. | 


Crows 
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Crovs aſſemble about our dwellings, keeping 
© conſtantly on the ground, ſauntering among our 
gocks and ſhepherds, hovering near the tracks 
; of our labourers, and ſometimes hopping upon 
the backs of hogs and ſheep, with ſuch famili- 
arity, that they might be taken for tame domeſ- 
tic birds. At night they retire into the foreſts 
to lodge on the large trees, which they ſeem 
to choole as the general rendezvous, whither 
they refort from every quarter, ſometimes 
from the diſtance of three miles all round, and 


whence they again fally out in the N in 
queſt of ſubſiſtence. 

But this mode of life, which is common to the 
three ſpecies of Crows, is not equally ſuited to 
them all; for the Hooded Crows and the Car- 
rion Crows become exceſſively fat, while the 
Rooks continue always lean. But this is not 
the only difference that ſubſiſts; towards the 
end of winter, which is the ſeaſon of their 
amours, the Rooks remove into other climates, 
while the Carrion Crows, which diſappear at 
the ſame time in the plains, make only a partial 
litting, and retire into the next large foreſts, 
where they diſſolve the general ſociety to form 
new connexions more endearing and more 
intimate. They form into pairs, and ſeem to 
divide their territory into diſtricts of about a 
quarter of a league in diameter, each of which 
maintains its ſeparate family*. It is ſaid that 


* This has perhaps given occaſion to ſay, that Ravens expel 
their young from their diſtrict as ſoon as theſe are able to fly. 
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this connexion ſubſiſts inviolate during the xeſt 
of their life; and it is even alleged that if one 
of the couple happen to die the ſurvivor will 
never enter into another union. 

The female is diſtinguiſhed by her plumage, 
which is of inferior luſtre. She lays five or ſix 
eggs, and fits about three weeks, during which 
time the male ſupplies her with food. 

I had an opportunity of examining a neſt of 
a Crow which was brought to me in the be- 
ginning of July. It was found in an oak eight 
feet high, in a wood planted on a little hill, 
where were other oaks larger. The neſt weighed 
two or three pounds; it was formed on the 
outſide with ſmall branches and thorns rudely 
interwoven, and plaiſtered with earth and horſe- 
dung ; the inſide was ſofter, and lined carefully 
with fibrous roots. I found in it fix young 
already hatched, all alive, though they had eaten 
nothing for twenty-four hours ; their eyes were 
not open“, and no plumage was to be ſeen on 
them except the point of the wing quills ; their 
fleſh was a mixture of yellow and black ; the 
tip of the bill and their nails yellow; the edges 
of the mouth a dirty white, and the reſt of the 
bill and feet reddiſh. 

When a buzzard or keftril approaches the neſt, 
the parents unite to attack them, and dart with 


uch fury that they often kill them, ſplitting the 


Kull with their bills. They alſo fight with. the 


* See Ariſtotle de Gereraticne, lib. iv. 6. 
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hrikes; but theſe, though ſmaller, are fo 
bold as often to prove viQorious, drive them 
from the neſt, and plunder the young. 

The ancients aſſert, that the Crows as well as 
the Ravens are watchful of their young after 
the period of their flight“. This ſeems to be 
probable, and I ſhould ſuppoſe that they do not 
ſeparate from their parents the firſt year; for 
theſe birds readily aſſociate with ſtrangers, and 
is it not natural to ſuppoſe that the ſociety which 
is formed in the ſame family will continue to 
ſubſiſt till interrupted by the breeding ſeaſon ? 

Like the Raven, the Crow can be taught to 
prattle ; it is alſo omnivorous: inſeQs, worms, 
birds eggs, fiſh, grain, fruits, every thing, in 
ſhort, is ſuited to it. It breaks nuts by dropping 
them from a height; it viſits ſnares and gins, 
and ſhares the plunder. It even attacks ſmall 
game when exhauſted or wounded, which in 
ſome countries has made it be bred for fal- 


conry Þ ; but in its turn it becomes the prey of 


a more powerful enemy, ſuch as the kite, the 
eagle, owl, &c. \ 


* Ariſtotle, Hi. Anim, lib. vi. 6. 

+ Pliny, lib. x. 12. | 

t The nobility among the Turks keep ſparrow hawks, ſacres, 
falcons, &c. for the chaſe ; others of inferior quality keep Grey 
and Black Crows, which they paint with different colours, carry 
upon their right hand, and call back by the ſound houb, houb, 


frequently repeated, Villamont, p. 677 ; and the Voyage to Ben- 
der by the Chevalier Bellewille, p. 232. 


$ * I myſelf ſaw a kite in the middle of winter plucking a crow 


near the high-way.” Klein, Ordo Avium, p. 177. | 
Its 
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Its weight is ten or twelve ounces ; it has 
twelve tail feathers, all equal, and twenty in each 
wing, of which the firſt is the ſhorteſt and the 
fourth the longeſt ; its wings ſpread three feet; 
the aperture of the noftrils 1s round, covered 
with a ſort of briſtles projecting forward; it has 
ſome black fpecks round the eyelids ; the outer 
toe of each foot is united to that of the middle 
at the firſt joint; the tongue is forked and 
ſlender ; the ventricle ſomewhat muſcular ; the 
inteſtines rolled into a great number of circum- 
volutions ; the cæca half an inch long; the gall 
bladder large, and communicating with the in- 
teſtinal tube by a double duct *. Laſtly, the 
bottom of the feathers, that is, the part which is 
concealed, is of a deep aſh-colour. 

As this bird is exceedingly cunning, has an 
acute ſcent, and flies commonly in large flocks, 
it is difficult to come near it, and hardly poſſible 
to decoy it into ſnares. Some, however, are 
caught by imitating the ſcreech of the owl, and 
placing lime twigs on the high branches; or 
it is drawn within gun-ſhot' by means of an 
eagle owl, or ſuch other nocturnal bird, raiſed on 
perches in an open ſpot. They are deſtroyed by 
throwing to them garden beans, of which they 
are very fond, and in which ruſty needles have 
been concealed : but the moſt ſingular mode of 
catching them illuſtrates the nature of the bird, 
which I ſhall for that reaſon relate. 


* Willoughby. 


A Car- 
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« A Carrion Crow is faſtened alive on its 
back firmly to the ground, by means of a 
brace on each fide at the origin of the wings. 
In this painful poſture the animal ſtruggles 
and ſcreams; the reſt of its ſpecies flock to 
its cries from all quarters, with the intention, 
as it were, to afford relief. But the priſoner, 
graſping at every thing within reach to extricate 
kimſelf from his ſituation, ſeizes with his bill 
and claws, which are left at liberty, all that come 
near him, and thus delivers them a prey to the 
bird-catcher *. They are alſo caught with cones 
of paper baited with raw fleſh ; as the Crow in- 
troduces his head to devour the bait, which is 
near the bottom, the paper, being beſmeared 
with birdlime, ſticks to the feathers of the neck, 
and he remains hooded, unable to get rid of 
this bandage, which covers his eyes entirely ; he 
betakes to flight, riſes almoſt perpendicularly 
into the air, the better to avoid ftriking againſt 
any thing, till quite exhauſted, he ſinks down 
always near the ſpot from which he mounted. 
In general, though the flight of the Carrion 
E Crows be neither eaſy nor rapid, they mount to 
a very great height, where they ſupport them- 
& ſelves long, and whirl much. 
This ſpecies has, like the Raven, varieties of 


; white , and of white mixed with Mack T, but 
which have the ſame inſtincts. 
= *® Geſner, 


14 Schwenckfeld and Salerne. —hriſſon adds, that they have 
Alo the bill, the feet, and the nails white. 
I Friſch. 


Friſch 
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Friſch ſays that he once ſaw a flock of ſwal. 
lows travelling with a troop of variegated Crows 
in the ſame direction. He adds, that theſe paſs 
the ſummer on the coaſts of the ocean, ſubſiſt- 
ing on what the waves caſt aſhore ; that in au— 
tumn they migrate to the ſouth, never in large 
bodies, but in ſmall diviſions at certain intervals 
from each other ; in which circumſtance they 
reſemble the Black Common Crows, of which 
they ſeem to be only a permanent variety. 

It is very probable that the Crows of the Mal- 
divas, mentioned by Francis Pyrard, are of the 
fame kind; ſince that traveller, who ſaw them 
very diſtinctly, remarks no difference. They 
ſeem however to be more familiar and bolder 
than ours; for they entered houſes to pick up 
whatever ſuited them, and often the preſence of 
a man did not diſcompoſe them. Another tra- 
veller ſays, that theſe Indian Crows, when 
they can get into a chamber, delight in 
doing all the miſchievous tricks that are aſcribed 
to monkeys; derange the furniture, and tear it 
with their bills, overturn lamps, ink-ſtands, 
&c. * | 

Laſtly, according to Dampier, there are in 
New Holland and New Guinea f many Carrion 
Crows which reſemble ours. There are allo 
ſome in New Britain; but it would ſeem, that 


HVoeyage d' Orient, du Pere Philippe de la Trinite, p. 379: 

+ According to this navigator the New Guinea Crows differ 
from ours only by the colour of their feathers, of which all that 
appears is black, but the ground white. 
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though there are many in France, England, and 
art of Germany * ; they are ſcarce in the north 
of Europe. Klein mentions that they are rare 
in Pruſha. They muſt be very uncommon in 
Sweden, ſince not even the name occurs in the 
enumeration which Linnzus has given of the 
birds of that country. Father Tertre aſſures us 
alſo that they are not to be found at all in the 
Antilles; though, according to another traveller, 
they are very common in Louiſiana. [A] 


* Page du Pratz. Their fleſh is more palatable, he ſays, 
than in France, becauſe they do not feed upon filth, being 
hindered by the carancres, a kind of American vultures. | 


[A] Specific character of the Carrion Crow, Corwas Corone, 
Linn. © All of a ſky-black, its tail rounded, its tail-quills tharp,”” 
Its length is eighteen inches, its breadth twenty-ſix. It is more 
frequent in England than in any other part of Europe. 


N 
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Le Freux, on La Frayonne, Buff. 

Corwus Frugilegus, Linn. and Gmel. 

Cornix Frugilega, Briſſ. and Klein. 

Cornix Nigra Frugilega, Ray. Will. and Friſch. 


M——_= bird is of an intermediate ſize be- 


tween the Raven and the Carrion Crow, 
and it has a deeper cry than them. What diſ- 
tinguiſhes it the moſt, is a naked white ſkin, 
ſcaly and ſometimes ſcabby, that encircles the 
baſe of the bill, inſtead of thoſe black projecting 
feathers, which in the other ſpecies of Crows 
extend as far as the aperture of the noſtrils, 
Its belly is not ſo thick or ſtrong, and ſeems, as 
it were, raſped. Theſe differences, apparently ſo 
ſuperficial, imply more radical diſtinctions. 
The peculiarities of the Rook reſult from its 
mode of life. It feeds upon grain, roots, and 
worms; and as in ſearch of its proper ſubſiſtence, 
it ſcratches deep in the ground with its bill, 
which in time becomes rough, the feathers 
at the baſe are worn off by the continual rub- 


® In Greek, ETizuonyo;, Or ſeed-gatherer ; which is allo the 
meaning of the Latin name, Frugilega : in German, Reeck ; whence 
the Engliſh name and the Swediſh Roi in Dutch, Koere-Krar) : 

in Poliſh, Gazwron. 
bing, 
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bing *. However, the ſtraggling feathers are 
perceived there; a ſufficient proof that the bird 
is not naturally bald. | 

The appetite of the Rook is confined to grain, 
worms, and inſets ; it never prowls in the ken- 
nel, nor eats any fort of fleſh : it has alſo the 
muſcular ventricle and the broad inteſtines of 
the granivorous tribe. 

Theſe birds fly in numerous flocks, which 
are ſometimes ſo immenſe as to darken the air. 
We may conceive what havock theſe hordes 
of reapers will commit on newly-ſown fields, 
or on crops nearly ripe. Accordingly, in ſome 
countries government has interfered P. The 


C Britiſh Zoology vindicates them from the aſper- 
. ſion, aſſerting that they do more good than 
„ harm, by deſtroying the caterpillars that gnaw 
wle roots of the uſeful plants, and blaſt the honeſt 
0 ' * Daubenton the younger, keeper and demonſtrator of the 

cabinet of natural hiſtory, made an obſervation lately in a jaunt 
ts do the country, which relates to the preſent ſubject. This natura- 
F lit, to whom ornithology already owes ſo much, ſaw at a 
| 


diſtance, in a field entirely uncultivated, fix Crows of which he 
could not diſtingmiſh the ſpecies, which ſeemed very buſy 
lifting and turning over the ſtones that were ſcattered here 
and there, to get the worms and inſets lodged under them, 
They went ſo briſkly to work, that they made the ſmaller ſtones 
ſpring two or three feet. If this ſingular exerciſe, which no per- 
ſon before has attributed to the Crows, be familiar to the Rooks, 
it will afford another reaſon for the wearing and dropping of the 
feathers that encircle the baſe of their bill. In that caſe the name 
turnſtone, now applied to a ſingle ſpecies of bird, might become 
generic. : 


+ Aldrovandus. 
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labours of the huſbandman. It would require a are i; 
calculation to decide the point. prig 
But not only the Rooks fly in flocks, tiiey TI 
alſo neſtle in company, as it were, with thoſe of mont 
their own ſpecies; and their ſociety is very clamo- lay fe 
rous, eſpecially when they have young. Ten or Rave 
twelve neſts are ſometimes faund on the ſame at the 
tree, and a great number of trees thus furniſhed WF femal 
occur in the ſame foreſt, or rather in the ſame W hatch 
diſtrict “. They ſeek not retirement and ſoli- food, 
tude, but rather prefer ſettling near our dwell. ; or rat 
ings. Schwenckfeld obſerves, that they commonly ¶ tion o 
prefer the large trees planted round cemeteries; J fi 
becauſe perhaps theſe are frequented ſpots, or I hatch 
afford worms in greater plenty; for we cannot Ineſtlec 
ſuppoſe that they are attracted by the ſcent of Nnonth 
the dead bodies, ſince we have already ſaid that Mrebuil. 
they will not touch fleſh, Friſch aſſerts, that if, Wow | 
in the breeding ſeaſon, a perſon goes under the ; in En 
tree on which they are thus ſettled, he will. in- ö any 
ſtantly be deluged with their excrements. irds c 
One circumſtance will appear ſingular, though Mhiffere 
very like to what happens every day among Printer 
animals of a different ſpecies. When a pair are 0 "FM 
employed in conſtructing their neſt, one muſt 
be left to guard it, while the other is procuring * Brie 
the ſuitable materials; without this precaution, t It is 
it is alleged, the neſt would in an inſtant be Soni 
completely pillaged by the other Rooks which nl 7 
| 3 
® Friſch, Win at 1 


arc ll vor. 1 
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are ſettled on the ſame tree, each carrying off a 
cprig to its own dwelling. 

Theſe birds begin to build their neſt in the 
month of March, at leaſt in England*. They 
lay four or five eggs, ſmaller than thoſe of the 
Raven, but marked with broader ſpots, eſpecially 
at the large end. It is ſaid that the male and 
female fit by turns. When the young are 
W hatched, and able to eat, they diſgorge their 
food, which they keep in reſerve in their craw, 
W or rather in a ſort of bag formed by the dilata- 
tion of the œſophagus F. 

I find in the Britiſh Zoology, that after their 
batch is over, they leave the trees where they 
Wneſtled ; and that they return not again till the 
7 pnonth of Auguſt, and only begin to repair or 
Wrebuild their neſts in October J. This would 
Whew that they continue almoſt the whole year 
Wn England; but in France, in Sileſia, and in 
any other countries, they are undoubtedly 
Wbirds of paſſage, if we except a few; the only 
Wifference is, that in France they announce the 


. vinter, while in Sileſia they are the forerunners 
pf the ſummer F. 


ſt The 
18 * Britiſh Zoology. + Willoughby. 

n, 1 It is ſaid that the herons take advantage of their abſence to 
be and hatch in their neſts. ALprovandus. 

85 I See Schwenckfeld, p. 243. At Baume-la-Roche, which is a 


X Willage of Burgundy, a few leagues from Dyon, ſurrounded with 
tountains and craggy rocks, and where the air is ſenſibly colder 


un at Dijon, I ſaw repeatedly in ſummer a flock of Rooks 
arc vor. III. E which 
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The Rook is an inhabitant of Europe accord. 
ing to Linnzus; but it would appear that there 


are ſome exceptions, ſince Aldrovandus is of opi. i 


nion that there are none in Italy. 

It is ſaid that the young ones are good eating, 
and that even the old ones are tolerable food 
when fat, but this is very rare. Country peo— 
ple have leſs averſion to their fleſh, knowing that 
they ſubſiſt not on carcaſes, like the Ravens and 
the Carrion Crows. [A] 


which had lodged and neſtled above a century, I am aſſured, in the | 
holes of rocks facing the fouth weſt, and where it would be very 
difficult to get at their neſts, and not without being let down by 


cords. Theſe Rooks were fo familiar that they ventured to ſteal 
the reapers? luncheons : they diſappeared about the end of ſummer MW 


a couple of months only, after which they returned to their uſual . ; 
haunt. For theſe two or three years paſt they have not been ſeen, 
and their place was immediately occupied by the hooded Crows, 


[A] Specific character of the Rook, Corvus Frugilegus, Linn. 
« Black, its front aſh- coloured, its tail ſomewhat rounded.” 
The Rooks are remarked to fly chiefly in the morning and the 
evening. The eruce of the dor-beetle (Scarabeus melolantha, 
Linn.) are what they ſearch for in the ground. They advance 
no nearer the pole than the ſouth of Sweden. Z 
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The HOODED-CROW. 


Le Corneille Mantelte, Buff, 
Corvus Cornix, Linn. and Gmel. 
Cornix Cinerea, Briſſ. 


Cornix Cinerea Prugilega, Geſn. and Ald. 
The Rayſton Crow, Ray. and Will, * 


11s bird is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 
Carrion-Crow and the Rook by the co- 
Tony of its plumage. Its head, tail, and wings 
are of a fine black, with bluiſh ions it is 
| marked with a ſort of ſcapulary of a greyiſh 
| white, which extends both ways, from the 
ſhoulders to the extremity of the body. On 
account of this appearance, it has been called 
q by the Italians, Monacchia, or Nun, and Mantled 
Crom by the French f. 
It affociates in numerous flocks, like the 
Rook, and perhaps is ſtill more familiar with 
man, preferring, eſpecially in winter, the vi- 


x J * bu - 
— , ᷣͤ vc 


* This ſpecies ſeems to have been unknown to the ancient 
Oreeks and Romans. The moderns have- given it the Latin ap- 
4 1 Cornix-Cinerea, Varia, Hyberna, Syboefttis; Corvus 
8 Semi-cincreus: in Italian, Mulacchia or Monacchia : in Swediſh, 
£ Kracka : in Poliſh, Vrona: in German, Hotz&rae, Schilthrae, 
1 Nabelkrae, Bundtckrae, Panterkrae, Winterkrae, Aſskrae, Graue- 
E rae (i. e. Wood-Crow, Shield-Crow, Navel-Crow, Pied-Crow, 
Punctured-Crow, Winter-Crow, Aſh- Crow, Grey-Crow). 

1 The name Hooded-Crow is common in Scotland. SIBBALD, 


E 2 cinity 
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cinity of our farms and hamlets, and picking up 
its food in the kennels and dunghills, &c. 


Like the Rook alſo, the Hooded-Crows change 
their abode twice a- year, and may perhaps be | | 
conſidered as birds of paſſage; for we annually Wl 
perceive immenſe flocks arrive near the middle 
of autumn, and depart about the beginning of 
ſpring, ſhaping their courſe towards the north; | 
but we are uncertain where they ſtop. Moſt ! 
authors aſſert, that they paſs the ſummer on the 
loſty mountains *, and build their neſts in the 
pines or firs ; it muſt therefore be on mountains 
uninhabited and little known, as in thoſe of the 
Shetland ifles, where they are actually ſaid to 
breed T. In Sweden alfo 4, they neſtle in the 
woods, eſpecially among the alders, and lay ROO 
commonly four eggs; but they never ſettle in the 
mountains of Switzerland, of Italy 5, &c. 5 

Though, according to moſt naturaliſts, i 
lives on every ſort of food, worms, inſects, fiſh |, 


* A 

* A[qdrovandus, Schwenckfeld, and Belon. | <F 
+ Britiſh Zoology. The authors of that work add, that it ii tops of 
the only ſpecies of Crow found in thoſe iſlands. imply, 
t Fauna Suecica. & Aldrovandus. Leertain- 
EFriſch ſays, that they are expert at picking fiſh-bones, and ; in Burg 
that when water is let out from pools, they quickly perceive the D two or 
fiſh that are left in the pool, and lofe no time in catching then. : rocks, 
It is eaſy, therefore, to perceive that the Hooded-Crows n "** hav 
often frequent the fides of water; but this was no ſufficient reala mmmedi— 
for terming them aquatic or marine Crows. [ Kg, 


aud 
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b and even putrid fleſh, and, above all, on the 
| products of milk “; and though theſe facts 
x would rank it among the omnivorous tribe, 
e 


„vet as ſeeds of various kinds, mixed with ſmall 
Knones, are found in its ſtomach +, we may 
infer, that they are the neareſt allied to 
the granivorous ſpecies; and this is another 
trait in their character common to the Rock. 
In other reſpects, they reſemble much the Car- 
rion- Crow; they have nearly the ſame ſize, the 
ſame port, the ſame cry, and the ſame flight ; 
the ſtructure of their tail, wings, bill, and feet; 
the diſpoſition of their internal parts, are ex- 
actly the ſame 4; and if any difference can be 
perceived, they incline to the nature of the 
Rook. They often aſſociate together, and neſtle 
on the trees &; both lay four or five eggs, eat 
thoſe of ſmall birds, and ſometimes devour the 
# helpleſs animals themſelves. 


* Aldrovandus. + Geſner and Ray. t Willoughby. 


& Friſch remarks, that they place their neſt ſometimes on the 


111 $ tops of trees, and ſometimes on the lower branches ; which would 
imply, that they ſometimes breed in Germany. I have lately aſ- 
certained that they neſtle ſometimes in France, and particularly 


_ F in Burgundy. A flight of theſe Crows has reſided conſtantly, for 
1 th 5 two or three years paſt, at Baume-la Roche, in certain holes of 
* 2 rocks, poſſeſſed above a century by Rooks. One year, theſe Rooks 


not having returned, a flock of fifteen or twenty Hooded-Crows 
'S M2) IK . 0 © . . R 

immediately occupied their ſcite, have 1ince had two hatches, and 
reaſon 8 . . = * 
W are at preſent (26th May 1773) engaged with a third. This is 


W another analogous feature of the two ſpecies, 


aud b 
1 E 3 Analogies 
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Analogies ſo ſtriking to the Carrion- Crow 
and the Rook, would lead us to ſuſpect that the 
Hooded-Crow is only the hybridous offspring 
of theſe two ſpecies. If it were only a variety 
of the Carrion-Crow, why does it fly in flocks, 
and ſhift its abode twice a-year * ? or, if it were 
merely a variety of the Rook, whence thoſe 
numerous relations which it bears to the Carrion- 
Crow? But this double reſemblance will he 
eaſily explained, if we admit it td be a croſ- 
breed, participating of the qualities of both, 


This opinion would appear plauſible to philo. 


ſophers who are accuſtomed to trace phyſical 
analogies ; but it derives additional probability 
from the conſideration that the Hooded-Crow 
is a new family, entirely unknown to the an— 
cients. 

Friſch ſays, that the Hooded-Crow has two 
cries; the one hollow and well-known, the 
other ſhrill and ſomewhat reſembling the crow- 
ing of a Cock. He adds, that it 1s ardently at- 


tached to its young, and that if the tree on. 


which its neſt is built be cut down, it will fall 
with it, rather than abandon its offspring Þ. 


* « The Raven and Crow are always ſeen, and never migrate 
or abſcond.” AR ISTO TIE Hi. Anim. lib. ix. 23. 

+ A ſimilar ſtory is told by White, in his“ Natural Hiſtory and 
Antiquities of Selborne.”* A pair of Ravens had, for a courſe 
of vears, been accuſtomed to breed in an ancient oak : the tree was 
Meng Foes in the month of February, when the birds were ſitting, 
and the dam was cruſhed by the fall, 
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Linnzus ſeems to apply to this bird what is 
ſaid in the Britiſh Zoology with reſpect to the 
Rook, that it is uſeful in deſtroying deſtructive 
inſects. But do they not themſelves deſtroy more 
grain than the inſects which they extirpate ? 
In many parts of Germany a price is ſet on their 
head *. 

They are caught in the ſame ſnares as are the 
other Crows. They are found in all the coun- 
tries of Europe, but at different times. Their 
fleth has a ſtrong ſmell, and is little uſed, except 
by the lower fort of people. 

know not for what reaſon Klein ranged the 
Hucxototutl, or the Willow- Bird of Fernandez, 
among the Crows, unleſs on the aſſertion of 
Seba, who, deſcribing this bird as the ſame 
with that mentioned by Fernandez, makes it as 
large as an ordinary Pigeon, while Fernandez, 
in the very place quoted by Seba, ſays that the 
Hoexotototl is a ſmall bird of the ſize of a ſpar- 
row, having the ſong of the goldfinch, and 
being good eating T. This is not much like a 
Crow, and ſuch miſtakes, which are ſo pregnant 
in Seba's work, muſt only throw confuſion into 
the nomenclature of natural hiſtory. [A] 

* Friſch. 
+ The Crows muſt be widely ſcattered, fince they appaar in 
the beautiful ſeries of birds which Sonnerat has brought from In- 


dia, the Molucca iſlands, and the land of the Papoux. The indivi- 

dual mentioned in the text came from the Philippines. 
A] Specific character of the Hooded-Crow, (Corwus: Cornix, 
Linn.): « Afſh-coloured, its head, throat, wings, and tall black. 
k 4 It 
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It weighs twenty-two ounces; its length twenty-two inches, its 
alar extent twenty-three. It is a bird of paſſage in Great Britain, 
appearing in the beginning of winter, and returning with the 
Woodcocks. It is found as far north as the Feroe iſlands and Lap. 
mark, where it continues the whole year, but chiefly on the ſea. 
coaſt, ſubſiſting on ſhell-fiſh. Its toes are very broad and flat, 
which enables it to walk on marſhy grounds.“ M 


191 


FOREIGN BIRDS, 
WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE CROWS. 


. 
The SENEGAL CROW. 


Coruus Dauricus, Gmel. and Pallas. 
The White-breafted Crow, Lath. and Kolben. 


. judge of this from its ſhape and colours, 
which is all that we know of it, we ſhould 
ſuppoſe it moſt analogous to the Hooded-Crow, 
and differing only becauſe its white ſcapulary 
is not ſo much extended. Some diſtinctions 
are alſo perceived 1n the length of its wings, the 
ſhape of its bill, and the colour of its feet. It is 
a new ſpecies, and little known *. 


* This bird 1s deſcribed in Pallas's Travels, and Gmelin thus 
ſtates its ſpecific character: Ir is black, its nape whitiſh, its 
neck and breaſt white. It is of the ſize of the Jackdaw, being 
twelve inches long. It arrives in-numerous flocks early in the 


ſpring, in the neighbourhood of Lake Baikal, from China and 
the ſouthern parts of the Mogul Empire. 
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II. 
The JAMAICA CROW. 


Corvus Famaicen/is, Gmel. 
Cornix Jamaicenſis, Brill. 
The Chattering-Crow, or Cacao-Walk, Ray, Sloane, and T.ath, 


This foreign Crow ſeems to be modelled from 
ours, only its tail ard feet are ſmaller ; its plu- 
mage is black, like nat of the Carrion-Crow. 
In its ſtomach are found red berries, grain, and 
catterpillars ; which ſhews that its ordinary food 
is the ſame with that of ouc Rook and our 
Hooded-Crow. Its ventricle is muſcular, and 
lined in the inſide with a very ſtrong coat. 
This bird abounds. in the ſouthern part of the 
Hand, and never leaves the mountains, in which 
reſpect it reſembles our Raven. 

Klein characteriſes this ſpecies by the largeneſs 
of its noſtrils; but Dr. Sloane, whom he quotes, 
ſays only, that they are moderately large. 

It is obvious that it belongs to the Crows; but 
it would be difficult to refer it to any one fpe- 
cies, ſince it unites the qualities proper to each, 
and differs from them all by its continual chat- 


tering. [A] 


[A] Specific character: © Totally black;“ it is eighteen 
inches long. | 
M 
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The JACK D AWS. 


Les Choucas, Buff. 
Corvus-Monedula, Linn. and Gmel, 
Cornix Garrula, Klein. 

Graculus, ſeu Monedula, Geſner. 


Monedula, ſen Lupus, Aldrov. Ray, and Briſſ. 
The Kae, Sibbald “. 


E birds are nearly related to the Crows; 

to inſtitute a compariſon between them 
would therefore throw light on the hiſtory of 
both. As there are three ſpecies of Crows, the 
black (the Carrion-Crow), the cinereous (the 
Hooded-Crow), and the bald (the Rook); ſo there 
are three correſponding ones among the Jack- 
daws: a black one (tlie Dawy properly ſo called); 
a cinereous (che Chough)zand a bald. Ihe only 
difference is, that the laſt is of America, and 
has little black in its plumage. In general the 
Jackdaws are ſmaller than the Crows; their cry, 
at leaſt chat of the two. European ſpecies, the 


In . A Ka? G in Latin, Lupus, Grac- 
cus, Gracculus, Monedula, (which Scaliger derives from moneta, a 
coin, on account of this bird's diſpoſition to pilfer) : in Spaniſh, 
Graio, Graia: in Italian, Ciagula, Tattula, Pola: in German, 
Tul or Dubl, Thale or Dahle, Thaleche or Dahlike: in Saxon, 
Aelcke, Kaeyzke, Gacke: in Swiſs, Graake: in Dutch, Kaw: in 
Flemiſh, Gaey, Hannekin: in Swediſh, Kaja: in Turkiſh, 
Thhauka, 


only 
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only kinds known to us, is ſhriller, and has 
influence in the forming of their names ; ſuch 
as Choucas, Graccus, Kaw, Kae, &c, But ! It 
appears that they have more than one inflexion 
of voice; for I am aſſured that they ſometimes 
call out ian, tian, tian. 

They live upon inſects, grain, fruits, and 
even fleſh, though very rarely; but they will 
not touch filth, nor do they haunt the coaſts to 
pick up the dead fiſh and other carcaſes that are 
caſt aſhore by the ſea . In this circumſtance 
they reſemble more the Rook, and even the 
Hooded-Crow, than the Carrion-Crow ; but 
they approach the latter by the habit of ſearch- 
ing and hunting for partridge eggs, of which 
they deſtroy great numbers. 

They fly in large flocks, like the Rooks ; ; like 
theſe, too, they form a ſort of cantonments, which 
are even more numerous, conſiſting of a mul- 
titude of neſts crouded upon one another, in a 
large tree, in a belfry, or in the ruins of an old 
deſerted caſtle T. The male and female, when 
once paired, remain a long time ſteadily united, 
When the genial ſeaſon returns, which awakens 
the ſenſibility of the animal frame, they eagerly 
court each other's ſociety, and prattle inceſſantly; 
they toy and kiſs, till they are worked up to a 


* Aldrovandus. | 
+ Belon, Aldrovandus, and Wikoughby. They prefer the 
holes of trees to the branches. 


fury 
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fury which can no longer be ſatisfied with the 
calmer joys: nor do they omit theſe prelimi- 
naries when reduced to the ſtate of captivity “. 
After fecundation, the female lays five or ſix 
eggs, marked with a few brown ſpots on a 
greeniſh ground; and, after the young are 
hatched, ſhe watches, feeds, and rears them 
with an affection which the male is eager 
to ſhare. In this reſpe& the Jackdaw reſembles 
the Crows, eſpecially the common fort : but 
Charleton and Schwenckfeld aſſert that it has 
two batches in the year ; which has never been 
afirmed of any of the Crows, though it well 
correſponds to the order of nature, the ſmall 
ſpecies being always the moſt prolific. 

The Jackdaws are birds of paſſage, though 
they are not {o well entitled to that appellation 
as the Rooks and Hooded-Crows, ſince a num- 
ber of them continue in the country through 
the ſummer. The towers of Vincennes are at 
every ſeaſon ſtocked with them, and ſo are all 
old buildings which aiford the ſame convenience 
and ſhelter; but in France there are always 
fewer in ſummer than in winter. Thoſe which 
migrate, form themſelves into great bodies, like 
the Rooks and the Hooded-Crows ; ſometimes 


they join the ſame army, and continually chatter 


as they fly: yet they keep not the ſame periods 
in France as in Germany; for they leave Ger- 


0 Ariſtotle, de Generatione, lib. iii. 6. 


many 
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many in autumn with their young, and appear 
not again till the ſpring, after having wintered 
with us; and Friſch was right in maintaining 
that they do not hatch during their abſence, 
ſince neither the Jackdaws nor other birds breed 
in winter. 

With reſpect to their internal ſtructure, I 
ſhall only obſerve that they have a muſcular 
ventricle, and near its ſuperior orifice a dilatation 
of the oeſophagus, which ſerves in place of a 
crop, as in the Crows, but that the gall-bladder 
1s more elongated. 

They can be eaſily tamed and taught to ſpeak. 
They ſeem fond of the domeſtic ſtate ; but they 
are faithleſs ſervants, concealing the food which 
they cannot conſume, and ſecreting bits of 
money and jewels. 

To complete the hiſtory of the Jackdaws, we 
have only to compare together the two kinds 
which are natives of Europe, and afterwards 
ſubjoin, as uſual, the foreign ſpecies and 


varieties. 


THE CoMMoN JAcKkDAWw * is of the ſize of 
a pigeon ; its iris is whitiſh, it has ſome white 
ſtreaks under its throat, ſome dots of the ſame 
colour round 1ts noſtrils, and ſome of an aſh 


colour on the hind part of the head and neck; 


the reſt is entirely black, which is deeper, how- 


* Choucas, Buff. 
ever, 
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ever, on the upper parts, and gloſſed ſometimes 
with violet, ſometimes with green. 
Tu Cnovecn * differs from the preceding, 
in being rather ſmaller, and perhaps leſs com- 
mon ; its iris 1s bluiſh, as in the Rooks; the 


5 prevailing colour of its plumage is black, with- 
out any cinereous mixture, and ſmall white 


points are obſerved round its eyes. But in every 
# other reſpect they are exactly alike, and there 
is no reaſon to doubt that they belong to the 
EB fame ſpecies, and would breed together. 

© We need not be ſurpriſed that birds ſo nearly 
related to the Crows, ſhould preſent the ſame 
varieties. Aldrovandus ſaw in Italy a Jackdaw 
with a white collar; this is probably the ſame 
with what is found in many parts of Switzer- 
land, and which for this reaſon the Engliſh 
call the Helvetian Daw f. 


Schwenckfeld had occaſion to ſee a white Da., 


with a yellowiſh bill. Theſe white Daws are 
more common in Norway and the cold countries; 
in the temperate climates even, as in Poland, a 
= ſmall white Daw is ſometimes found in the neſt 
of the black Daws or Choughs I: in this caſe the 
colour of the plumage does not depend on the 


* Chouc, Burr. This is the Monedula Nigra of Briſſon, which 


Linnæus makes to be a variety of the Common Jackdaw, Corwus 
Monedula. 


* + The Monedula-Torquata of Briſſon, which Linnzus regards 
as a variety. The Collared-Fackdaw of Latham. 
{ Rzacynzki. 
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influence of climate, but ariſes from a natural 
defect; in the ſame way as white Ravens are bred 
in France, and white Negroes born in Africa. 

Schwenckfeld ſpeaks: 1ft, of a variegated 
Daw, which reſembles the true Jackdaw, except 
that its wings are white, and its bill hooked. 
2. Another Daw, which is very rare, and differs 
from the common kind in its being croſſed *. 
But theſe are, perhaps, individual varieties, or 
monſtrous productions. [A] 


* I had this year, in my court yard, four tufted hens, of a 
Flemiſh breed, which had the bill croſſed; the upper mandible 
was very hooked, and at leaſt as much ſo as in the croſs-bill it. 
ſelf; the lower was almoſt ſtraight. Theſe hens could not feed 
on the ground ſo well as others; it was neceſſary that grain ſhould 
be laid of a conſiderable thickneſs, 


[A] Specific character of the Jackdaw, Corvus Monedula, LI x x.; 
« It 1s duſky, the back of its head hoary, its wings and tail 
black.” The Jackdaw weighs nine ounces ; its length thirteen 
inches, and its breadth twenty-eight. It is found as far north as 
Sondmor, and ſometimes in the Feroe iſlands ; it leaves Smoland 
and Eaſt Gothland immediately after harveſt, and returns in the 
ſpring with the ſtares.— Mr. White, in his Natural Hiltory of Sel- 
borne, relates a ſingular fact: That, in a neighbouring warren, 
the Daws ſomelimes breed under ground in the rabbit-burrows. 
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WH ALPINE DAWS. 


Le Choquard, ou Choucas des Alpes, Buff. 
Corvus-Pyrrhocorax, Linn. and Gmel. 


Pyrrhocorax, Geſner, and Aldrovandus. 
The Alpine Crow, Lath. 


nix calls this bird Pyrrbocorax, which 
- P name alone includes an abridged deſcrip- 
tion. Korax, which ſignifies Crow, marks the 
plackneſs of its plumage, as well as the analogy 
Jof its ſpecies; and gyrrhos, which means rufous or 
orange, denotes the colour of its bill, which, in 
fact, varies between yellow and orange; and 
alſo that of its feet, which are {ſtill more vari- 
able, ſince they were red in the ſubject examined 
by Geſner, and black in the one deſeribed by 
brilon. That author mentions alſo their being 
© ſometimes yellow, and others relate chat they 
are yellow in winter, and red in ſummer. Theſe 
yellow feet and bill, which laſt is ſmaller than that 
Jof the Jackdaw, have made it be taken for the 
Blackbird, and termed the Great Alpine Black- 
bird. But if we draw a compariſon, we ſhall 
find that it approaches much nearer to the Jack- 
bars, by the ſize of its body, the length of its 
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8 * in Swiſs, Alplachtel, Wildtul (Alp-hae, Wild-Daxe) : 
q German, Bergdol, Alprapp, ( Mountain- Daw, Alp-Raven). 
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wings, and even the ſhape of its bill, thoug, I 
flenderer, and by its noſtrils being covered with | 
feathers, which are thinner, indeed, than in th, | 


Jackdaws. 


In the article of the Red-legged Crow, «| 
Corniſh Chough, I have ftated the differen | 
between theſe two birds; which Belon, and ſome 
others who have not ſeen them, have confound 


together. 


Pliny believed the Pyrrbocorax to be of te! 
Alps “; but Geſner, who has accurately pointe 
out the diſtinction between it and the Red. 
legged Crow, ſays, that in certain parts of the 
country of the Griſons, this bird does not 2. 


pear in winter; and in other parts that it is ſeer 


nearly the whole year, but that its favourite . 
ſidence, where it ſettles in numerous flocks, 
the ſummit of lofty mountains. Theſe fa 


reſtrict ſomewhat the opinion of Pliny, but x 
the ſame time they confirm it. 


The Alpine Daw is of a middle ſize, b 
tween the Jackdaw and the Carrion-Crow : iv 
bill is ſmaller, and more arched, than either; u 
ery is ſhriller, and more plaintive than the Jack 


daw, and by no means agreeable . 


* Hiſt. Nat. lib. x. 48. 


+ Schwenckfeld fays, that the Pyrrhocorax, which he en, 
alſo the Night-Crow, is noiſy, eſpecially during the night, at 


ſeldom appears in the day; but I am not certain if Schwend- 1 


feld means the ſame bird as 1 do, by that name. 


* 

1 

3 
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"Ph = TI lives chiefly upon grain, and is very de- 
"tn BS aructive among the crops; its fleſh is very in- 
the] different eating. The inhabitants of the moun- 
tains draw meteorological predictions from its 
r manner of flying; if it riſes aloft, they lay 
nee their account for cold; if it keep near the ſur- 


me Be face, they expect mild weather. [A] 
ed? 
[A] Specific character of the Corwus-Pyrrhocorax, LIN N.: 
„IH is blackiſh, its bill yellowiſh; its feet black,” It is fifteen 
the inches long. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 
WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE JACKDaAWs, 


I. 
The MUSTACHIO DAW. 


Corvus Hottentottus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Monedula Capitis Bone Spei, Brill. 
The Hottentot Crow, Lath. 


_ bird is nearly the ſize of the Blackbird; 
its plumage is of a glofly black, like the 
Jackdaw's; and its tail is proportionably longer 
than in any of them; all the feathers which 
compoſe it are equal, and the wings, when 
cloſed, do not extend half its length ; the fourth 
and fifth are-the longeſt of all, reaching two 
inches and a half farther than the firſt. 

There are two circumſtances to be remarked 
in the exterior of this bird: 1. Thoſe long and 
flexible black hairs which ariſe from the baſe of 
the upper mandible, and which are twice as 
long as the bill; beſides many other hairs, ſhorter 
and ſtiffer, and pointing forwards, and ſpreading 
over this ſame baſe, as far as the corners of the 
mouth. 2. Thoſe long and narrow feathers in- 

ſerted 
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ſorted in the upper part of the neck, which play 
on the back, and form a ſort of mane “. 


* Specific character : © Tt is greeniſh black, its tail equal, with 
very long muſtachios.“ Its length is eleven inches and a quarter. 


II. 
The B A L D- D AW. 


Corus Calvus, Gmel. 
The Bald-Crow, Lath. 


This ſingular Daw correſponds to the Rook: 
; the anterior part of its head is bare as in the 
Rook, and its throat is only ſhaded with a few 
| ſtraggling feathers. Its relation to the Daws in 
general is marked by the length of its wings, the 


ger 
ich ſhape of its feet, its port, its bulk, and its wide 
hen . noſtrils, which are almoſt round. But it differs 


becauſe its noſtrils are not covered with feathers, 
and are placed in a deep cavity on either ſide 
W of the bill, and alſo becauſe its bill is broader 


ked near the baſe, and ſcalloped at the edges. I 
and can ſay nothing with reſpect to its hiſtory. It 
e of has not even received a name in any treatiſe of 


W ornithology. It is a native of Cayenne . 


Specific character: It is duſky-ferruginous, its front and 


1 top bald,” It is rather larger than the Jackdaw, being thirteen 
W inches long, 
F 3 
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II. 
The NEW GUINEA DA w. 


Corvus Nove Guinez, Gmel. 
The New Guinea Crow. 


It has the figure of the Daws, the grey plumage 
of one of them, at leaſt, on the upper part of 
the body; but it is not ſo large, and its bill i; 
broader in the baſe, in which it reſembles the 
Colnud. It differs from the laſt by the length df 
its wings, which reach almoſt to the end of its 
tail, and from the Colnud and the Daws by 
the colours of the under-ſide of the body, which 
conſiſt of black and white ſtripes, that extend 
to the wings, and which bear ſome reſemblance 
to thoſe in the variegated Wood-pecker ®, 


The ſpecific character of this bird includes a full deſcription, 
which would only be an unneceſlary repetition of the text, and it 
therefore omitted. | | 


The natural place this bird ought to occupy 5 
is between our Daws and what I call Coαπ rd 
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IV. 
The PAPUAN DAW. 


Le Choucari de la Nouvelle Guinet, Buff. 
| 5 Corvus P apuenſis, mel. 
The Papuaz Crow, Lath. 


The prevailing colour of this bird {for we 


* WT know only its ſurface) is an aſh-grey, deeper in 
age the upper ſide, and lighter in the under, and 
t oe My diluting, by degrees, almoſt to white under the 
belly and the parts adjacent. There are only 
me 190 exceptions to this uniformity of plumage ; 
1. 4A black ring, which ſurrounds the baſe of the 
Fi dill, and extends as far as the eyes. 2. The 


by great quills of the wings, which are of a blackiſh 
hich brown. 
Ig this bird the noſtrils are, as in the pre- 
ceding, entirely covered with white feathers 
te bill is nearly ſimilar, except that the ridge 
of the upper mandible is not round as in the 
pri, WR Jackdaws, but angular as in the Colnud, It 
ey bears other relations alſo to the laſt, and re- 
ſembles it in the proportions of its wings, which 
extend no farther than the middle of its tail; in 
the ſmallneſs of its feet, and in the ſhortneſs of 
its nails, In ſhort, we cannot heſitate to place 
it, as well as the preceding, between the Jack- 
daws and the Colnuds. Its length, reckoning 
I from the point of the bill to the extremity of 
dhe tail, is about thirteen inches. 
4 F 4 We 


tend 
ance 
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We owe this new ſpecies, as well as the pre. 
ceding, to Sonnerat *, 


* Specific character: * Tt is cinercous, its belly white, i: 
wing-quills duſky blackiſſi.“ 


V. 
The CAYENNE COLNU Df. 


Corwvus Nudus, Gmel. 
The Bare-nccked Crow, Lath. 


I rank this bird after the Daws, though it 
| differs from them in ſome reſpects, becauſe it 
18 certainly more analogous to theſe, than to any 
birds of our continent, 

Like No. II. it has a very broad bill at the 
baſe, and reſembles it alſo in another reſpeQ, in 
being bald ; but this is in a different way, the 
neck being almoſt naked and featherleſs. Its 
head is covered from the noftrils incluſivehy, 
with a ſort of black velvet cap, conſiſting ot 
ſmall ſtraight feathers, ſhort, interwoven, and 
very ſoft to the feel; theſe are more ſtraggling 
under the neck, and much more ſo under the 
ſides and in the hind part. 

The Colnud is nearly of the fize of our Jack- 
daws, and we may add that it wears their l- 
very ; for its plumage is entirely black, except 


+ 1. e. Naked-Nect. 
ſome 
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ſome of the coverts and the wing- quills, which 
are of a whitiſh grey. 

To look at the feet of the one which 
obſerved, one would ſuppoſe that the 
hind-toe was forcibly turned back; but this is 
its natural poſition, and it can be directed for- 
ward occaſionally, as in the martins. I have 
even remarked that it is connected with a 
membrane to the inner toe in each foot. Ir is 
a new ſpecies *. 


” lt! 


0 Specific character: It is black, having a cape waved with 
ſoft feathers, its neck thinly covered with feathers.” 


VI. 
The PHILIPPINE BALICASE +. 


Corwuus-Balicaſſtus, Gmel. 


the Aonedula I hilippeizſis, Brill. 
Its The Philippine Crow, Lath. 
ely, I cannot prevail upon myſelf to give this bird 
of the appellation of a Daw, as Briſſon has done; 
and ſince, from his deſcription even, it appears to 
ling differ widely from them. Its wings extend only 
the fifteen or ſixteen inches, and it is ſcarcely larger 
than a Blackbird: its bill is thicker and longer 
ick in proportion than in any of the European Jack- 
l- daws; its feet ſlenderer, and its tail forked; 
cept 


+ In the Philippines it is called Ba/i-Ca/7o. 
laſtly, 
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laſtly, inſtead of the ſhrill gloomy cries of the 
Jackdaws, it has a ſoft pleaſant ſong. Such 
differences would lead us to expect many 
more, when the bird is better known. 

Its bill and feet are black; its plumage of the 
ſame colour, with green reflections; its colour, 
at leaſt, is the ſame, therefore, with that of 
the Jackdaw *, 


* Specific character: It is of a greeniſh black, its tail forked.” 
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The M A G P I E“. 


La Pie, Buff. 

Corvnus-Pica, Linn. and Gmel. 

Pica Varia & Caudata, Geſner, and Aldrov, 
Pica Ruſticorum, Klein. | 

The Magpie, Pianet, or Piot, Will. Alb. &c. 


His bird reſembles the crow ſo much in 
external appearance, that Linnzus has 
claſſed them under the ſame genus ; and Belon 
remarks, that if the tail of the Magpie was 
ſhortened, and the white removed from its 


© plumage, it would be really a crow. In fact, 


the Magpie has the bill, the feet, the eyes, and 


b: the general ſhape of the crows and jackdaws ; 
it has alſo many of their inſtincts and habits, for 


it is omnivorous, living on all ſorts of fruits, 
and devouring even carrion F, robbing the ſmall 
birds' neſts of the eggs and the young, and 
ſeizing ſometimes the parents, either by an 


* In Greek, Koa or Kia, and on account of its variegated 
plumage, Nox; : in Latin, Pica, Cifa, and according to ſome, 
Avis Pluvia, (Rain-Bird) ; in wretched modern Latin, Ajacia : 
in Spaniſh, Pega, Picata, Pigazza; and in Catalonia, Gra/fa : 
in Italian, Gazza, Ragazza, Aregazza, Gazzucla, Gaxxara, 
Pica, Putta: in German, Aeloter, Atzel, Aegerſt, Agerlufter : in 
Flemiſh, Aexter : in Poliſh, Stroka : in Swediſh, Sata, Shuira, 
Stara in Daniſh, Sade in Norwegian, Skier, T unfugl. 

+ KLEIN, ſaw one that ate greedily the ſkin of an orange. 


IO open 
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open attack, or by ſurpriſing them While en. a could 
Word 
blackbird, another to ſnatch a crab, but ſtrangled WT the 1 
85 us, t 


imita 


ſnared. One has been known to fall upon z 


by the cloſing of the claws, &c.* 

Its fondneſs for live fieſh has ſuggeſted the 
breeding it for falconry, like the ravens F. It com- 
monly ſpends the warm ſeaſon paired with itz 
temale, and engaged 1n hatching and breeding 
its young. In the winter it goes in flocks, and 
approaches the hamlets, where 1t has greater re- 


the more neceſſary. It is eafily reconciled to 
the ſight of man, ſoon grows familiar in the 
houſe, and at laſt becomes maſter. I kney 
one which paſſed a day and night among a 
crew of cats, which it was ſhrewd enough to 
command, 

It prattles nearly like the carrion-crow, and 
learns to imitate the cries of animals, and 
even the human voice. One 1s mentioned 
which could exactly mimic the calf, the kid, 
the ſheep, and even the notes of the ſhepherd' 
pipe: another repeated completely, the flouriſh 
of trumpets . Willoughby knew many which 

could 


* ALdrovaxnDus.—lt occaſions much diſorder in the catching 
of birds by calls, and dares, fo to ſay, the fowler in his hut. 
+ Friſch. 


t Plutarch relates that a Magpie, which amuſed itſelf with 


imitating human diſcourſe, the cry of animals, and the ſound ot 


inſtruments, having one day heard a flouriſh of trumpets, became 


mute all of a ſudden, which ſurpriſed perſons who had been ac. 
8 cultomed 
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THE MAGPIE. 


FC .-ou1d pronounce whole phraſes. Margot is the 
WS ord commonly given them, becauſe they can 
ne moſt readily articulate it; and Pliny affures 
5 us, that this bird is very fond of that ſort of 
e imitation, is pleaſed with repeating the words 
it bas learned, ſtudies patiently and earneſtly to 
recal thoſe it has loſt, is overjoyed with the dif- 
covery, and ſometimes dies of vexation, if its 
Frecollection fails it, or if its tongue refuſes to 
I | pronounce a hard word *, | 
The tongue of the Magpie is like that of the 
to raven, for the moſt part black. It alights 
he on the backs of hogs and ſheep, like the jack- 
W Jaw, and ſearches after the vermin which in— 
n N feſt theſe animals; with this difference, how- 
to ever, that the hog receives its civilities with 
complaiſance; but the ſheep, no doubt more 
nd delicate and ſenſible, feems to dread it T. It 
nd . alſo ſnaps, very dexteroully, the flies and other 
ed Vinged inſects which come in its way. 
io, The Magpie can be caught by the ſame 
ds WE inares, and in the ſame manner with the car- 
Frion-crow, and it is addicted to the ſame bad 
habits of ſtealing and hoarding up proviſions þ ; 
6 habits 


W cultomed to hear-it chatter inceſſantly ; but they were much more 
Wurpriſed ſometime after, when, quite unexpectedly, it broke 
4 lence, not to repeat its uſual leſſon, but to copy the notes and 
., i odulations of the trumpets. Pl TA cn 
with Nl * ; . 
Hiſt. Nat. lib. x. 42. 
d of 
+ Salerne 
ame 


„ Þ 1 have verified this fact, by ſcattering before a tame Magpie 
ces of money and little bits of glais. It was dilcovered alſo, that 


£| 


they 
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habits almoſt ever inſeparable in the differey 
It is imagined alſo to fore. 
bode rain, when it chatters more than uſually +, 
On the other hand, many circumſtances concy 


ſpecies of animals. 


to ſeparate it from the crows. 


It is much ſmaller than even the jackday, 5 
not weighing more than eight or nine ounces, 
its wings are ſhorter, and its tail longer in pro. 
portion, and hence its flight is neither ſo lofty, i 


nor ſo well ſupported. It never undertake 


diſtant journies, but only flies from tree to tree, 


or from ſteeple to ſteeple. When on the 
ground, it is in a continual flutter, hopping a 
much as walking, and briſkly wagging its tail 


It ſhews, in general, more reſtleſſneſs and ac. 


tivity than the crows ; it is more malicious, and 


is diſpoſed to a ſpecies of raillery T. The fe 


male accordingly diſplays greater art and con- 
trivance in the conſtruction of her neſt ; whe 


ther becauſe ſhe is more ardent for the male}, 


and therefore more attached to its young, or 
becauſe ſhe is aware that many birds of raping 


they conceal their theft with ſuch great care, that it was ſometime Wi 


difficult to make a detection; under the bed, for inſtance, or be- 
tween the quilts. 

* Aldrovandus. 

+ „I once ſaw a Magpie flying towards a bird, which happened 
to be tied to ſome place; and as it was reaching to eat a bit d 
fleſh, the Magpie removed the morſel with its tail. I thence cov 
cluded that the Magpie delights in tantalizing other birds,” Av: 
cenna apud Geſnerum. 

The ancients had this idea; for, from the name of the May: 
pie Ko, they formed the verb zo 21, te defire, 
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are forward to plunder its eggs and its brood, 
and, beſides, that ſome of them are prompted 
to retaliate. She places her neſt on the tops of 


| the loftieſt trees, or, at leaſt, on high buſhes * 
and, with the aſſiſtance of the male, firengthens 


it on the outſide with flexible twigs and worked 
mud, and environs the whole with a baſketing 
of ſmall thorny branches cloſely entangled, 
leaving only in the thickeſt and moſt acceſ- 
ſible ſide, a ſmall hole for entering. But not 


4 | contented with ſafety alone, ſhe ſeeks conveni- 
E ence; ſhe lines the bottom of the neſt with a 
ſort of round mattreſs , on which the young 


repoſe ſoft and warm ; and though this lining, 
which is the true neſt, be only fix inches in 
diameter, the whole maſs, including the thorny 


embraſure, is at leaſt two feet every way. 


But all theſe precautions are not ſufficient to 
remove her anxiety and apprehenſions: ſhe is 


* It commonly builds in the ſkirts of woods or on vineyards. 
+ © The Blackbird and Magpie ſpread a bedding under their 


young.” ARISTOTLE, Hift. Anim. lib. ix. 13. I take this op- 


portunity to obſerve, that many writers have thought that the 
Koo of Ariſtotle is the ſame with our jay, becauſe the Kiva is 
deſcribed to hoard up acorns, which are the principal food of the 
jay; but it is admitted that this food is common to both the jay 
and the Magpie; and there are two characters peculiar to the jay, 
which Ariſtotle could not fail to have obſerved, viz. the two blue 
marks on the wings, and the fort of creſt which the bird makes by 
occaſionally briſtling the featbers on the head. Since Ariſtotle is 
ſilent on theſe particulars, I conjecture that his Magpie and ours 


are tne ſame bird, and likewiſe the long-tailed variegated Magpie 


which was new at Rome, aud rare even in the time of Pliny. 


per- 
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perpetually on the watch; if ſhe-perceive * 
crow to approach, ſhe flies immediately to meet 


him, haraſſes him, and purſues him to a dif. 
tance*, It the enemy be more formidable, , 
falcon for inſtance, or an eagle, yet will not 
fear reſtrain; ſhe ruſhes on danger with a te- 
merity which is not always crowned with ſuc. 
ceſs. Her conduct muſt ſometimes, however, 
be more conſiderate, if we believe what is al- 
leged, that when the ſees a perſon ſpying her 
neſt with too envious an eye, ſhe tranſports the 
eggs to ſome other place, either between her 
claws, or in a way ſtill more incredible +. 
Sportſmen tell ſtories no leſs ſtrange about her 
{kill in arithmetic, though her knowledge ex- 
tends not beyond the number hve . 

She lays ſeven or eight eggs at each hatch, 
and breeds only once a year, unleſs the neſt be 
deſtroyed or deranged, in which caſe ſhe con- 
ſtruts another, and both parents exert them- 


#* Friſch. 

+ © To the underſide of a twig they glue two eggs with their 
excrements, and, having taken the burthen on their neck, they 
tranſport it thus equally poiſed.” PLixy, lib. x. 33. 

t Sportſmen ſay, that if a Magpie ſees a man enter a hut built 
at the foct of the tree on which it breeds, it will not go into its 
neſt till it has perceived the man leave the hut ; that if two enter, 
and only one comes out, it will not be deceived by the ſtratagem, 
but will ſtay till the ſecond alſo comes out ; that it will likewiſe 
diſtinguiſh three out of four, and even four out of five, beyond 
which it cannot diſcriminate. It would thence follow, that tie 
Magpie has a diſtinct idea of the ſeries of numbers, from one to 
five; and it muſt be confeſſed that the glance of a man's eye is not 
perhaps more accurate, 
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ME Glves with ſuch ardour as to complete it in leſs 
man a day. They have afterwards a ſecond 
batch, conſiſting of four or five eggs; and if 
they be again diſturbed, they will rebuild the 
| WEncft, and make a third hatch, though till ſmaller 
man the preceding“. The eggs of the Magpie 
ere never ſo large, or of ſo deep a colour, as 
Whoſe of the Raven; they are marked with 
prown ſpots, ſtrewed on a blue-green ground, 

Snot crowded about the thick end. John 
Liebault, quoted by Salerne, is the only one 
ho affirms that the male and female ſit al- 

Rernately. 
The Magpies are hatched blind and ſhapeleſs, 
Ind it is ſome time before they aſſume their de- 
Mined form. The mother not only rears them with 
Wn anxious care, but takes an intereſt in them 
Ifter they are grown up. Their fleſh is indif- 
rent eating, though it is not held in ſuch 
Qverſion as that of young crows. 

With reſpe& to the difference remarked in 
«i We plumage, I conceive it to be not abſolutely 
Pecific; ſince, among the ravens, the crows, 
d the jackdaws, individuals are found varie- 
ted, like the Magpie, with black and white: 
Fe muſt admit, indeed, that in the former black 


|» Something of this kind has made the ſtratagem be imputed 
che Magpie, of having conſtantly two nefts, with a view to 
ppoint the birds of prey, by ſhifting from the one to the other. 


eas for the ſame reaſon that the tyrant Dionyſius had thirty 
5 A chambers. 
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is the ordinary colour, as the mixture of whit, 


cant 
and black is in the latter. But this is not un. 


form; and if we examine the bird cloſely, « luſtr 
view it in certain lights, we may perceive ſhade hie 


of green, purple, and violet, though not ex. It 
pected in a bird ſo little celebrated for beauty WH whic 
of plumage *. The male is diſtinguiſhed fron the 
the female by the deeper blue gloſs on the upper ¶ dimi 
part of its body, and not by the blackneſs of is Ware f 
tongue, as ſome have alleged. Jonge 
The Magpie is ſubject to moult, like the other Neye-! 
birds; but it is obſerved, that the feathers drop ſof tl 
ſucceſſively and by degrees, except thoſe on the black 
head, which are detached all at once, fo thy twent 
at the annual return of the ſeaſon it appear inch; 
bald +. The young ones do not get their long and 
tail before the ſecond year; and, no doubt, this i but 
is the time when they become adult. the ga 
All that I can learn with reſpect to the dun. I h; 
tion of the life of the Magpie is, that Dr. Der-Wp'e5 a 
ham kept one twenty years, when it grew blind inciſ 
with age J. the in 
This bird is very common in France, Eng: luppoſ 
land, Germany, Sweden, and in every part dt which 
Europe, except Lapland ||; it is alſo rare ul win 
mountainous countries, which ſhews that 1 + »:; 
| Flere tw 

* Britiſh Zoology. + PLixy, Ib. x. 29. © Albin ndently, 
Fauna Suecica, No. 56. M. Hebert aſſures me, that no May yy 


pi23 are ſeen in the mountains of Bugey, or even at the height 
Nantua. | 


can 
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ö cannot ſupport exceſſive cold, I ſhall cloſe this 
account with a ſhort deſcription, which will il- 
luſtrate what cannot be repreſented at all, or 
E which the figure expreſſes imperfectly. 
i has twenty quills in each wing, the firſt of 
which is very ſhort, and the fourth and fifth 
the longeſt ; twelve unequal quills in the tail, 
S diminiſhing always in length, the farther they 
are from the two middle ones, which are the 
Jongeſt of all; the noſtrils round; the internal 
eye-lids marked with a yellow ſpot ; the edges 
Jof the chops beſet with hairs; the tongue 
blackiſh, and forked; the inteſtines about 
twenty-two inches long; the cæcums half an 
Finch; the &@/ophagrs dilated and covered with 
glands at its junction with the ventricle, which 
3 but little muſcular ; the kidney oblong ; and 
the gall-bladder of the ordinary ſize “. 
[ have already ſaid that there are white Mag- 
pies as well as white ravens; and though the 
principal cauſe of this change of the plumage is 
the influence of northern climates, as may be 
ſuppoſed of the white Magpie of Wormius 5, 
which was brought from Norway, and even 


* Willughby. | 
hat! Muſæum Wormianum, p. 293. © It was ſent me from Norway, 
were two young ones of this kind were found in the neſt. It is 


Ibin. ndently, from its form, a Magpie, only of a white colour, 
no Map and A not being yet full grown. Its head appears 
ooch.“ . 
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of ſome of thoſe mentioned by Rzacynſki®*, | 
muſt confeſs, however, that they are ſometing i 
found in temperate climates; for inſtance, the gy, 
caught ſome years ago in Sologne, which wa 
entirely white, except a ſingle black feather i 


. * . pot 0 R 
the middle of its wings ; whether it had nj. 
grated from the northern countries to Franc 
after having undergone this change, or was bree 
in France, and the change of colour owing u 
fome accidental cauſe. We muſt ſay the fan; 7 
of the white Magpies that have fometimes bee 
feen in Italy J. | IP 
Wormius remarks, that the head of his whit: [ k 
Magpie was ſmooth and bare, becaule he pu the! 
bably ſaw it in the moulting ſeafon ; which con mort 
firms what F have ſaid with regard to the com mne 
mon Magpies. - "RI 
Willughby ſaw, in the king of England gren 
collection, Magpies of a brown or ruſty colouw Wl te . 
which may be eſteemed a ſecond variety of th back, 
ordinary fort. [A] foi, 
A white Magpie was: hatched in the town of Coman quills 
in the Ruſſian palatinate. . . . . Five Magpies of the ſame col black! 
were ſeen near Viaſka. In Volkinia, not far from the townlly 
of Olika, another was found.“ RZZACYNZZK I, Adluarium, p. 4 
+ Salerne. 
1 Ger1xN1, Storia degli Uccelli, tom. ii. p. 4t- 
[A] Specific character of the Magpie, Corvus-Pica, Lins, 
« Tt is variegated with black and white, its tail wedge-ſhaped T 
Its length is eighteen inches, its breadth only twenty-four, 8 
found alſo in the iſland of Madeua. Th 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 
RELATED TO THE MAGPIE. 


J. 
The SENEGAL MAGPIE. 


T is ſomewhat leſs than ours ; but its wings, 
| being proportionably longer, are nearly of 
the ſame extent; its tail, on the contrary, is 
ſhorter, though of the ſame fhape. The bill, 
the feet, and the nails, are black, as in the 
common Magpie, but the plumage is very dif- 
ferent. It has not a particle of white, and all 
the colours are dull; the head, the neck, the 
back, and the breaſt, are black, with violet re- 
flections; the quills of the tail and the great 
quills of the wings are brown. All the reſt is 
blackiſh, with different degrees of intenſity. 


II. 
The JAMAICA MAGPIE. 


This bird weighs only ſix ounces, and is 


avout a third ſmaller than the common Magpie, 
* which 
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which it reſembles in its bill, its feet, and jt, 
tail. 


purple reflections; that of the female is brown, 
darker on the back and all the upper ſide of th 
body, and lighter under the belly. 

They build their neſt on the branches of tree, 
They are found in every part of the iſland, but 
are moſt numerous at a diſtance from the ſcene 
of buſtle. After breeding, they quit their con- 
cealments, and in autumn they ſpread over the 
ſettlements in ſuch prodigious multitudes, 2 
ſometimes to darken the air. They fly thus in 
flocks for miles, and wherever they alight, they 
occaſion conſiderable damage to the planter, 
In winter, their reſource is to crowd to the 
barn-doors. Such facts would lead us to ſup. 
poſe that they are frugivorous; but they have a 
ſtrong ſmell, and their fleſh is rank and coarſe, 
and ſeldom eaten. 

It follows from what I have ſaid, that this 
bird differs from our Magpie, not only in its 
mode of feeding, in its ſize, and in its plumage, 
but is beſides diftinguiſhed by its being able to 
continue long on wing, by its aſſociating in 
numerous flocks, and by the rankneſs of its 
fleſh. The difference of ſex is attended with 
a ſtill greater in the colours. In ſhort, if we 
add that the common Magpie could not tra- 
verſe the immenſe ocean which ſeparates the 


two continents, and could not ſupport the in- 


tenſe 


The plumage of the male is black, with 4 


q quixg 
and 


| ſoup, 


I 


tenſe cold of a northern paſſage, we may con- 


? clude the American Magpies to be analogous 
ith to ours, and their repreſentatives in the new 
n, world, but not derived from the ſame common 
the WW aok. | 
= The teſquizana * of Mexico ſeems to bear a 
ee great reſemblance to this Jamaica Magpie; 
but . fince, according to Fernandez, its tail is very 
ene . long, and its ſize is inferior to that of the ſtare; 
on. its plumage is of a gloſſy black; it flies in nu- 
the merous flocks, which are deſtructive to the cul- 
4 MW tivated fields where they alight; it breeds in 
in the ſpring, and its fleſh is tough and rank. In 
hey a word, this bird might be conſidered as a ſort 
rs, of ſtare or jackdaw; but if we except the plu- 
the T mage, a jackdaw with a long tail reſembles 
up. much a Magpie. 
ea It is quite different with reſpect to the iſana Þ 
rle, of Fernandez, which Briſſon confounds with 
| the Jamaica Magpie. The bill, indeed, the 
bis T feet, and the plumage, have the ſame colours 
its Tin both; but the iſana is larger, and its bill 
ge, is twice as long: beſides, it prefers the coldeſt 
to parts of Mexico, and in its inſtincts, its habits, 
in WF and its cry, it reſembles the ſtare. It would be 
its WF difficult, I imagine, to trace theſe characters in 
1 have formed this word by contraction for the Mexican Te- 
we quxquiacazanatl, Fernandez calls it alſo Stare of Salt Marſhes, 
ra- and the Spaniards, Tordo (thruſh). This bird has a plaintive 
the beg. FEN AN DEZ, Hif. Avium Nove Hiſpanic, cap. xxxiv. 
in- + 14, cap. xxxii. He calls it anal; others, 2 v:lac{zanatl. 
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88 FOREIGN BIRDS related to 
the Jamaica Magpie of Cateſby; and, if it muſt 


be referred to the ſame genus, it ought at lea 


to be formed into a ſeparate ſpecies. The au- 
thority of Fernandez, the only naturaliſt who 
has had an opportunity of viewing the bird, is 
ſurely of more weight than the artificial claſſ. 
fication of a ſyſtem-maker; and that expe. 
rienced obſerver ſays, that it bore a ſtronger 
analogy to the ſtare than to the Magpie. How- 
ever we may be deceived in a ſubject of this 
kind, where our information is drawn from 


Imperfect deſcriptions and inaccurate figures ; | 


ſhall add, that the iſana has a ſort of jeering 
note, common to moſt of the birds termed 
American Magpies. 


a —— — 


III. 
The MAGPIE of the ANTILLES“, 


Corvus Caribeus, Gmel. 
Galgalus Antillarum, Brill. 
Pica Cauda Indica, Ray. 
The Perfiar Pie, Will. 

The Carribæan Crow, Lath. 


Briſſon has claſſed this bird with the rollers, 
for no other reaſon that I can diſcover, except 
that in Aldrovandus's figure the noſtrils are 


* See L Hiftorie generale des Antilles, tom. i. p. 2 * Ale 
wandus, tom, 2 P · 788. 
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naked, which Briſſon reckons one of the cha- 
racters of the roller: but, 1, we cannot with 
certainty infer from a figure, which Briſſon 
hbimſelf conſiders as inaccurate, a property ſo 
minute that it would eſcape the notice of a 
deſigner. 2. To this we may oppoſe a re- 
markable character, which could not be over- 
booked, viz. the long quills in the middle of the 
© tail, which Briſſon conſiders as belonging ex- 
dluſively to the Magpie. 3. The Magpie of the 
Antilles reſembles ours in its cry, in its con- 
fident diſpoſition, in its neſtling on trees, in its 
ſauntering by the margin of ſtreams, and in the 
coarſeneſs of its fleſh *: in ſhort, if we muſt 
| rank it with the moſt analogous European birds, 
it ought to be placed among the Magpies. 

It differs, however, by the exceſſive length 
| of the two middle quills of the tail, which 
| ſtretch ſix or eight inches beyond the lateral 
| ones f; its colours are alſo different, the bill and 


* Hiſt. des Antilles, The Magpie alſo walks by the ſides of 
water, ſince it ſometimes catches crabs, as we have already 
ſaid. | | 

+ I do not mean the ſingular property aſcribed to it by Al- 
drovandus, that there are only eight quills in the tail: that natu- 
raliſt counted them only in a coloured figure, a very uncertain 
method of judging. Father Dutertre, indeed, repeats the ſame 
thing; but molt probably he copies Aldrovandus, with whoſe orn;- 
thology he was well acquainted, ſince he quotes it in the next page. 
Befides, he was accuſtomed to make his deſcriptions from me- 
mory, which requires afliſtance : and, laſtly, the Magpie of the 


Antilles is perhaps the only one in which he mentions the number 
of the tail-quills, 


feet 
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feet being red; the neck blue, with a white col. 
lar; the head of the ſame blue, tinged with: 
white ſpot, ſtreaked with black, which extend 
from the origin of the upper mandible to the 
junction of the neck; the back of a tawny co. 
lour, the rump yellow, the two long quills of 
the tail ſtriped with blue and white, thoſe of the 
wing mixed with green and blue, and the under 
fide of the body white. 

Upon comparing Father du Tertre's deſcrip. 
tion of the Magpie of the Antilles, with that 
of Aldrovandus's long-tailed Magpie of India, 
we cannot doubt but they were formed from x 
bird of the ſame ſpecies, and conſequently it i 
an American bird, as we are aſſured by Father 
du Tertre, who ſaw it at Guadaloupe, and not 
a native of Japan, as Aldrovandus aſſerts from 
a very uncertain tradition“; unleſs we ſuppoſe 
that it had penetrated towards the north, and 
thus ſpread through both continents, 


* «© The emperor of Japan tranſmitted this moſt beautiful 
bird, ſome years fince, to his holineſs the Pope, as a remarkable 
preſent, as I have Jearned from the marquis Facchinetto, who 
{aid that it was received by his uncle Innocent IX.“ Arp 
vad pus, 
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| IV. 
The HOCISANAT, 


Corvus Mexicanus, Gmel. 
Pica Mexicana Major, Briſſ. 
Le Criard, Pernetty's Voy. 
The Mexican Crow, Lath. 


Though Fernandez calls this bird a great 
| ſtare, we may, from his own account, refer it 
to the genus of Magpies ; for he tells us, that it 


would be exactly like the common jackdaw, if it 
were ſomewhat ſmaller, its tail and nails ſhorter, 
and its plumage of a purer black, and not mixed 
with blue. But a long tail is the property, not 
of the ſtare, but of the Magpie, and what diſ- 
criminates it the moſt in its external appearance 
from the jackdaw. With regard to the other 
characters which ſeparate the Hociſana from the 
jackdaw, they are as much foreign to the ſtare 
as to the Magpie, if not more ſo. 

This bird courts the reſidence of man ; it is 
as familiar as the Magpie, chatters like it, and 


has a ſhrill cry ; its fleſh is black, and very well 
taſted f. 


* FERNANDEZ, cap. xxxiii. The Mexican name is Hocit- 
zanat] ; it is alſo called Caxcaxtototl. 


+ Specific character: * Entirely of a bluiſh black.“ 
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V. 
The V ARDIVUOLE®. 


Seba has given this bird the appellation of the 
Bird of Paradiſe, as he has to almoſt all foreign 
birds with long tails. In this reſpect the Var. 
diole was entitled to the name, ſince its tail is 
double the extreme length of its body. But 
this tail is not formed as in the bird of paradiſe, 
for its quill feathers are furniſhed with vane, 
through their whole length, beſides many other 
differences. | 

White is the prevailing colour in this bird: 
we muſt only except the head and neck, which 
are black, with very bright purple refleQions; 
the feet, which are of a light red ; the wings, | 
whoſe quills have black vanes, and the two 
middle ones of the tail, which ſtretch much he. 
yond the reſt, and which are marked with black 
along their ſhaft, from the baſe to half of their 
length. 

The eyes of the Vardiole are lively, a en- 
circled with white; the baſe of the upper man- 
dible is ſhaded with little hair-like black fea- 
thers, that meet behind and cover the noſtrils; 
its wings are ſhort, and extend not beyond the 
origin Xo its tail. So far it reſembles the May- 
pie; but it differs on account of the ſhortueſs of 


its feet, which are only the half in proportion, 


It is called Waygehoe, or WFardice. f 
a C1I* 


2 
in its figure and port. 


Ic is found in the iſland of Papoe, according 
to Seba, whoſe deſcription is the only original 
one, and comprehends all that is known about 
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circumſtance attended with other differences 


this bird. 


VI. 
The "= AN O RE. 


Coruus-Zanaboe, Gmel. 
Pica Mexicana Minor, Briſſ. 
The Leſſer Mexican Crow, Lath. 


Fernandez compares this Mexican bird to the 
common Magpie, for its ſize, for the length of 
its tail, for the perfection of its ſenſes, for its 
talents for ſpeaking, and for its proneneſs to 
ſteal whatever pleaſes its fancy. He adds, that 
its plumage 1s entirely black, except on the 
neck and head, where we can perceive a fulvous 


tinge f. 
The Mexican name is T/anaheez. 


+ Specific character? Blackiſh, its head ne neck ſomewhat 
„ fulvous, its tail long.“ 
NI 
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Le Geai, Buff. 
Corwus Glandarius, Linn. and Gmel. 
Garrulus, Brill. 


Pica Glandaria, Geſner, Aldrov. and Ray, 


WAI we have ſaid with regard to the in- 
ſtint of the Magpie, we hold almoſt en- 
tirely in reſpect to the Jay; it will be ſuf. 
ficient, therefore, to notice the characteriſtic 
differences. 

The principal one 1s the blue ſpot, or rather 
mail formed by various ſhades of blue, with 
which each of its wings is decorated, and 
which ſuffices to diſtinguith it, at leaſt, from all 
the other European birds. It has alſo on its 
forehead a tuft of ſmall feathers, black, blue, 
and white: in general its feathers have all a ſoft 
and filky feel, and it can at pleaſure raiſe and 
depreſs thoſe on its head. It is a fourth part 
leſs than the Magpie; its tail is ſhorter, and its 


® In Greek, according to Belon, Ma>azovgarc; : in modern Greek, 
Kagaxatæ: in Latin, Garrulus : in Spaniſh, Gays, Cayo: in Italian, 
Ghiandaia, Gaza Verla, Berta, Bertina, Baretino : in German, 
Haber, Hatzler, Baum Hate (Tree-Jay), Eichen-heher (Oak- 
Jay), Nu/s-heher (Nut-Jay), Nu/5-hecker (Nut-Hedger), Jad, 
Broe-kexter, Marggraff, Marcelfus : in Swiſs, Herren-wogel: in 
Poliſh, Soyka ; in Swedish, Net-Sirika, Allon-Skrika, Korn-Skrika, 
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W wings longer in proportion, but notwithſtanding 
Ir can ſcarcely fly better &. 

rue male is diſtinguiſhed by the bulk of his 
head and the luſtre of his colours T. The old 
ones differ alſo from the young in their plu- 
mage, and hence the various inconſiſtent de- 
© (criptions T. 

= The Jays are of a petulant diſpoſition ; they 
have keen ſenſations and briſk movements, and 
I in their frequent burſts of rage they hurry into 
danger, and often entangle their head between 
E two branches, and die thus ſuſpended in the 
MA . When they feel reſtraint, their violence 
| exceeds bounds ; and hence, in a cage, they 
entirely loſe their beauty, by the continual 
| rumpling, wearing, and breaking of their 
feathers. 


Their ordinary cry is harſh and frequent; 
they are alſo fond of imitating other birds whoſe 
notes are not more agreeable, ſuch as the keſtril, 
the tawny owl, &c. || If they perceive in the 


* Belon. + Olina. | 

1 Willoughby ſays, that in the Jay deſcribed by Aldrovandus, 
no tranſverſe ſpots appear on the tail. Its feet are gray, according 
| to Belon ; they are brown, verging on fleſh-colour, according to 

Briſon, and our own obſervations. 

) GesNeR. This inſtinct makes thoſe battles credible, which 
are ſaid to be fought between armies of Javs and thoſe of 
Magpies. 
|| Friſch, 


A CCert- 


wood a fox or other ravenous animal, they give 
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a certain ſhrill ſcream, to alarm their comp. rue 
nions ; they quickly aſſemble, preſuming thy Mwellin 
they ſhall be formidable by their numbers, or Choſe 

leaſt by their noiſe *. This inſtinct, which th, Nbey ar 
Jays have, of ſummoning their force, together with 3 dies in 
their violent antipathy to the brown owl, ſugget Mnany c 


ſeveral ways of enſnaring them, and the ſport i; Nollow 
commonly very ſucceſsful ; for they are mo Moren 
petulant than the magpies, and by no means ſo 1 ining, 
ſuſpicious or crafty ; nor is their natural cry ſo Mſplways : 
various, though they have great flexibility of Mipthers f 
throat, and have a turn for imitating all the Were {1 


cries and ſounds of animals which they ha. r leſs 
bitually hear, and even human diſcourſe. The Hintly 
word Richard they can the moſt eafily imitate. The 
The have alſo, like the magpie, and all the fi. . ey ke 
mily of the daws, crows, and ravens, the habit cceedi 
of burying their ſuperfluous proviſions r, and Ne pai 
of ſtealing whatever they can obtain. But they 1 10g8, 
cannot always recognize the ſpot where they Ms Þigh 
have buried their treaſure, or, like all miſers, In t! 
they are more actuated by the fear of en- Mſſlily e. 
croaching on their ſtock, than by the deſire of med 


uſing it; ſo that in the ſucceeding ſpring, the Hebt © 


acorns and nuts that were concealed, perhaps ey fe 
forgotten, germinate in the earth, and their che 
tender leaves diſcover the uſeleſs heap, though erries 
too late, to the frugal ſordid hoarders. pe you 


em it 


The # Olina 
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W The Jays breed in woods remote from human 
wellings, preferring the moſt branchy oaks, 
K-hoſe trunks are entwined with ivy“: but 
hey are not ſo artful and cautious as the mag- 
ies in building their neſts. I have received 
ay of theſe in the month of May; they were 
Follow hemiſpheres, formed with ſmall inter- 
Woven roots, open above, without any ſoft 
Wining, and without any exterior defence, I 
Wiways found them to contain four or five eggs; 
Pthers ſay that the number is five or ſix. They 
ere ſmaller than pigeons eggs, gray, with more 
r leſs of a greeniſh hue, and with ſmall ſpots 
intly marked. 

W The young undergo their moulting in July: 
. ey keep company with their parents till the 
cceeding ſpring , when they ſeparate, to form 
Ne pairs. By this time the blue plate on their 
Pings, which appears very early, has attained 
Ws higheſt beauty. 

In the domeſtic condition, to which they 
Willy conform themſelves, they become accul- 
med to all forts of food, and live in this wav 
aht or ten years 4. In the ſtate of freedom, 
Pey feed not only on acorns and filberts, but 
cheſnuts, peas, beans, ſorbs, gooſberries, 
erries, raſberries, &c. They alſo prey on 
pc young of other birds, when they can ſurpriſe 
em in the neſt during the abſence of the pa- 


* Olina, + Britiſh Zoology. $ Olina, Friſch, 
VOL, III. H 
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rents; 
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rents; and ſometimes they venture to attack gu ou 


old ones, when they diſcover them entangled h {cco: 
ſnares; and in this caſe they advance with th T 
uſual imprudence, and are often caught then. WM land 
ſelves *. Their fleſh, though not delicate, ti 
eatable, particularly if it be boiled firſt, and AF me. 
terwards roaſted. PI 
In Jays, the firſt phalanx of the outer u Vith 
is in each foot connected with that of the mid chan 
toe; the inſide of the mouth is black; the tonzu chan 
of the ſame colour, forked, thin, membranoy eſpec 
and almoſt tranſparent ; the gall-bladder is  M 3 
long; the ſtomach not ſo thick, and lined vu anim 
weaker muſcles than the gizzard in the gratis are fi 
vorous tribe. Their gullet muſt be very wid lange 
for they ſwallow acorns, filberts, and era indiv! 
cheſnuts entire, like the ring-doves ; 1 viatio 
know, however, that they never thus te every 
the flower-cup of a pink, though they a Bu 
exccedingly fond of the ſeed which it contain in th: 
I have often admired their procedure: if a p blue 
be thrown to them, they ſeize it greedily, f from 
if others be offered, they continue to nat white: 
them till their bill can hold no more. Wha to its 
they want to eat theſe, they lay aſide all the n eyes, 
but one, hold it with the right foot, and piu white 
off the petals one by one, keeping a watchin this v 
eye all the time, and caſting a glance on e often 
fide: at laſt, when the ſeed appears, they «a intenſ 
®* Friſch. Britiſh Zoology. + Belon. Lib 


6 v0 


vour it greedily, and again begin to pluck a 
ſecond Hower. 

This bird is found in Sweden, Scotland, Eng- 
land, Germany, and Italy; and is, I believe, a 
native of every country in Europe, and even of 
the correſponding climates of Alta, | 

Pliny mentions a kind of Jays or magpies 
Vith five toes, which learned to ſpeak better 
man the reſt *. This is not more wonderful 
than that there ſhould exiſt hens with five toes, 
W cſyccially as the Jays become more familiar and 
domeſtic than hens ; and we know well, that all 
animals which live with man, and feed richly, 
are ſubject to exuberance of growth. The pha- 
langes of the toes might be multiplied in ſome 
individuals beyond the uſual number; a de- 
viation which has been aſcribed too generally to 
every ſpecies f. 

But another variety, more generally known 
in this ſpecies, is the White Jay. It has the 
blue mark on the wings 4, but is diſtinguiſhed 
from the common Jay by the almoſt univerſal 
whiteneſs of its plumage, which extends even 
to its bill and nails, and by the red colour of its 
eyes, a property obſerved in ſo many other 
white animals. But we muſt not imagine that 
this white complexion is entirely pure; it is 
often ſhaded with a yellowiſh tinge of various 
intenſity. In a ſubject which I examined, the 


* Lib, x. 42. + Aldrovandus. t Gerini. 
| H 2 coverts 
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coverts of the wings were the whiteſt ; its fee 
alſo ſeemed to be more ſlender than thoſe of th, 
common Jay. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Jay, Corvus Glandarius, Lixy, 
e The coverts of its wings are ſky-blue, with tranſverſe whin 
« and black lines, its body variegated ferruginous.“ It weighs be. 
tween ſix and ſeven ounces, its length is thirteen inches, breagy 


twenty and a half, It is eſteemed one of the moſt beautiful of g 
Britiſh birds, | 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 
WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE JAY, 


E. 
The RED-BILLED JAY of CHINA. 


Corwvus Erythrorynchos, Gmel. 
The Red-billed Fay, Lath. 


Ulis new kind of Jay has been juſt intro- 
| duced into France. Its red bill is the more 
| _—_— as the whole of the fore-part of the 
Whcad, the neck, and even the breaſt, is of a 
TE velvet black. The hind part of its head 
Wand neck is of a ſoft gray, which mixes in 
| nal ſpots on the crown, with the black of the 
Wore-part ; the upper ſide of the body is brown, 
Whe under whitiſh. But to form a clear idea of 
Whe colours, we muſt ſuppoſe a violet tint 
43 pread over them all, except the black, deeper 
n the wings, fainter on the back, and till 
ore dilute under the belly. The tail is ta- 
Pered, and the wings exceed not one-third of 
W's length, and each of its quills is marked with 
hree colours, viz, a light violet at its origin, 
lack at its middle, and white at its extremity; 


|: Ot, a but 
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but the violet is more extenſive than the black 
and that ſtill more than the white. 

The feet are red, like the bill; the nails whitiſ 
at their origin, and brown near the point, and 
are, beſides, very long and hooked. 

This Jay is ſomewhat larger than ours, aud 
may be only a variety ariſing from the influence 
of climate “. 


* Specific character: The body duſky above, and whirg 
„ below; the tail wedge-ſhaped ; the tail-quills dilute yiylet x 
the baſe, black in the middle, and white at the tips,” 


IT. L 
Tie PERUVIAN I AY. e 


Le Gear du Peron, Buff. 


Corus Peruduianus, Gmel. 


The plumage of this bird is of ſingular beauty; 
it conſiſts of an aſſemblage of the fineſt colours 


ſometimes melting with inimitable art, an lt 
ſometimes forming a contraſt which heighten Wi coulc 
the effect. The delicate green which previl cine 
in the upper part of its body, extends on te Euro 
one ſide over the ſix mid-quills of the tail, and and 
on the other it advances, paſling by infſenlibl: lic 
ſhades, and receiving, at the ſame time, a þluil Jay. 
tint, to join a ſort of white crown on the hend by th 
The baſe of the bill is ſurrounded with a fn leh 


blue, which appears again behind the eye, all 
) 0 ApP 8 | 
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ja the ſpace below it. A kind of black velvet, 
$ hich covers the throat and all the fore-part of 
che neck, is contraſted at its upper margin with 
the fine blue colour, and at its lower to the jon- 


quil yellow which is ſpread over the breaſt, the 


N belly, and the three lateral quills on each fide 
ot the tail. The tail is tapered, and more ſo 
chan the Siberian Jay. 


Nothing is known with regard to the qua- 


4 lities of this bird, which has never been ſeen in 
Europe. 


III. 


E T1. BROWN CANADA JAY, or CINE- 


REOUS CROW. Lath. 
Corvus Canadenſis, Linn. and Gmel, 


Garrulus Canadenſis Fuſcus, Briſſ. 
The Cinereous Crow, Penn, and Lath. 


If it were poſſible to ſuppoſe that the Jay 


| could migrate into America, I ſhould be in- 


clined to ſuppoſe that this is a variety of our 
European ſpecies; for it has the appearance 
and the port, and alſo thoſe ſoft filky feathers 
which are conceived to belong peculiarly to the 
Jay. It is diſtinguiſhed only by its inferior ſize, 
by the colours of its plumage, and by the length 
and ſhape of its tail, which is tapered. Such 
light differences might be aſcribed to climate 


H 4 but 
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but our Jay is unable to traverſe the intervening 
ocean. Till, therefore, we receive a fuller a. 
count of the habits of the Brown Jay of (. 
nada, we ſhall conſider it as one of the foreigy 
ſpecies the moſt analogous to our Jay. 

The upper ſide of the body 1s of a brown co- 
lour ; the under ſide, and alſo the crown of the 
head, the throat, and the fore-part of the neck, ate 
of a dirty white, which alſo appears at the ex. 
tremity of the tail and wings. In the indiy-. 
dual which I obſerved, the bill and the leg 
were of a deep brown, the under ſide of th; 
body of a deeper brown, and the lower man- 
dible broader than in the figure : laſtly, the 
feathers on the throat, jutting forward, formel 


a ſort of barbil *. 


Specific character: Tt is duſky, the front yellowiſh, the 
„ under-fide of the body and the tips of the tail-quills white.“ . 
inhabits the northern and weſtern parts of America, breeds earl 


in the ſpring, and builds its neſt with ſticks and graſs in the pines, Wil 


It lays two, and rarely three eggs, which are blue. The yourg 
are quite black. They fly in pairs, the male and female being 
preciſely alike, They ſtore up berries in hollow trees; yet they 
are avaricious, and ſo bold as to viſit the huts of the natives, and 
pilfer whatever they can ſnatch, even ſalted meat. They at 
ſeldom ſeen in the month of January, unleſs near dwellings. 


IV. The 
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IV. 
The SIBERIAN JAY. 


Corvus Sibiricus, Gmel. 


J. 

16 The points of analogy between this new ſpe- 

» WS cics and our Jay conſiſt in a certain family 

„ jilcncfs, and that the ſhape of the bill and feet, 

„and the poſition of the noſtrils, are nearly the 

N 3 ſame; and alſo that the Siberian Jay has, 

e like ours, narrow feathers on its head, which 

„it can raiſe at pleaſure as a creſt. The diſcri- 

e wminating properties are theſe : it is ſmaller, its 

ail is tapered, and the colours of its plumage 
ere very different. Its hiſtory is totally un- 
W known. 

the | 

I: 

1! 

es. 

Ing 4 | V. 

ing E | ; | 

WS [he WHITE COIF, or CAYENNE JAY. 

ind | 

are f Corvus Cayanus, Linn. and Gmel. 


Garrulus Cayanenſis, Briſſ. 


It is nearly of the ſize of the common Jay, 
only it is taller, its bill ſhorter, its tail and wings 
| 1 longer, which gives it a ſpright- 
er air. | 
E | [here are alſo other differences, chiefly in 
che plumage ; gray, white, black, and the dif- 
| ferent 
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ferent ſhades of violet, conſtitute all the Variety 


of its colours. The gray appears on the bil, wy 
the legs, and the nails; the black on the front, ; 6 
the ſides of the head, and the throat; the whit. eſp 
round the eyes, on the crown of the head, and Bon 
on the nape as far as the origin of the neck, ang bab 
alſo over all the lower part of the body; th; bei 
violet lighter on the back and wings, and deeper the 
on the tail, which 1s tipped with white, any 
compoſed of twelve quills, of which the tw 2 
middle ones are rather longer than thoſe toward; * 
the ſide. I 
The fmall black feathers on its front are ſhor, 
and ſcarce flexible; part of them project oye 
the noſtrils, and the reſt are reflected, fo as to 
form a ſort of ruffled creſt *. TI 
* Specific character: It is ſomewhat violet, white below, it 
« neck and front black, its tail white at the p. It is thirteen 
inches long. 
1 
VI. x | 
= 
The GARLU, or the YELLOW-BELLID I .. 
JAY of CAYENNE. ide 
Cordas Flavus, Gmel. 8 I 
It 18 
This alſo is a native of Cayenne; but ot al TEN 
the Jays it is the one which has the ſhortel gra) 
wings; we ſhould therefore be the fartheſt n bart 
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ſuſpeRing that it croſſed the Atlantic, eſpecially 


as it can ſubſiſt only in warm climates. Its feet 


are ſhort and ſlender. I can add nothing with 
W reſpect to its colours, but what the fight of the 
E foure will ſuggeſt; and with reſpect to its 
babits, we are totally ignorant. 
eren whether, like the other Jays, it can erect 


We know not 


the crown feathers. It is a new ſpecies *. 


* Specific character: Above, it is duſky-greeniſh ; helow, 
yellow; its chin and eye-lids white; its wings and tail of a duiky- 


k 4 : z * 5 . . — 
W uh colour.“ It is nine inches long. 


VII. 
The BLUE JAY of NORTH-AMERICA. 


Corvus Criſtatus, Linn. and Gmel. ' 

Garrulus Canadenſis Ceruleus, Brill. 

Pica Glandaria Criſtata, Klein. 

The Blue Fay, Cateſby, Edw. Penn. and Lath. 


| This bird is noted for the fine blue colour of 
its plumage, which, with a ſlight intermixture 
ol white, black, and purple, is ſpread over all 
mr upper part of its body, from the crown of 
| the head to the extremity of the tail. 

[ts throat 1s white, with a tint of red; under 
it is a kind of black gorget, and till lower a 


reddiih zone, which melts by degrees into the 


gray and white that predominate in the lower 


vart of the body, The feathers on the crown 


of 
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of the head are long, and the bird raiſes they 
at pleaſure like a creſt, which is larger and 
more beautiful than in our Jay: this is termi- 
nated on the front by a kind of black tiller, 
which, ſtretching on both ſides over a white 
ground as far as the nape, joins the branches 
of the gorget. This fillet is divided from the 
bottom of the upper mandible by a white line 
formed by the ſmall feathers which cover the 
noſtrils. | 

The tail 1s almoſt as long as the bird Itſelf 
and conſiſts of twelve ſtaged quills. 

Cateſby remarks, that the American Jay has 
the ſame petulance in its actions as the common 
Jay; that its notes are leſs diſagreeable, and 
that the female is diſtinguiſhed from the male 
by its duller colours. Admitting this, Cateſby's 
figure muſt repreſent a female, and that of Ed- 
wards a male; but the age of the bird muk 


alſo affect the vivacity and perfection of its 


colours. 

This Jay is brought from Carolina and Ca- 
nada; and in thoſe countries it muſt be very 
common, for many are ſent to Europe“. 


® Specific character: The coverts of the wings are marked 
ve by black tranſverſe lines, its body is cœrulean, its collar black,” 
It is twelve inches long. It feeds on fruits and berries, of which 
it generally waftes more than it conſumes. It lays, in the month 
of May, five or fix eggs of duſky olive, with ferruginous ſpots 
It remains in the country the whole year. It is well known to 
ſailors by the name of Blue Bird, and frequently brought to Britain 
from Virginia and the Carolinas. 1 
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Le Caiſſe-Noix, Buff. 

Corvus Caryocatattes, Linn. and Gmel. 
Nucifraga, Brill. 

Caryocatactes, Geſner, Ray, and Will. 
Merula Saxatilis, Aldrov. 


"= bird is diſtinguiſhed from the jays and 
magpies by the ſhape of its bill, which is 
q G ftraighter, blunter, and compoſed of two un- 
equal pieces. Its inſtin& is alſo different, for 

Wit prefers the reſidence of high mountains, and 

Gi: diſpoſition is not ſo much tinctured with 
Ecunning and ſuſpicion. However, it is cloſely 
related to theſe two ſpecies of birds; and moſt ö 
authors not fettered by their ſyſtems, have | 
ranged it with the Jays and magpies, and even 6 
vic the jackdaws r, which, it is well known, 1 
bear a great analogy to the magpies ; but it is ll 
| 


a compound Greek name Kagvoxrelaxirc, from vag, a nut, and 
ou, 10 Kill: in Latin it is called Nucifraga, Offifragus ; and by 
ſome Turda Saxatilis, Pica Abietum Guttata (Stone-Thruſh, or | 

ſpeckled Pine-Magpie) : in Turkiſh, Garga-: in German, N- 17 


bret/cher, Nuſerache (Nut-Crow), Tannen heyer (Fir-Jay), Stein- we 
Beer, Wald-ftarl (Wood- Stare), Turkt/cher-holft ſebreyer (the © if | 

Turkiſh Foreſt-brawler) : in Poliſh, KI, Grabuluſt : in Ruſſian, | 
Aitubrzz : in French, Pie Grivelce. 4 
ft Geſner, Turner, Klein, Willughby, Linnæus, Friſch. i 
aſſerted 10 


| 1 
& * This bird was unknown to the Greeks, tho? Geſner has formed þ 
| 
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aſſerted that it chatters more than any g 
theſe. 


Klein diſtinguiſhes two varieties of the Nu. 


cracker ; the one, ſpeckled like the ſtare, ha, Tl 
ſtrong angular bill, a long forked tongue, a; ſerve 
all the wagpies; che other is of inferior are 
and its bill for he ſays nothing of the Plumagg AM Fran 
is more ſlender and rounder, compoſed of Fl in A 
unequal mandibles, the upper of which is th with 
longer, and its tongue divided deeply, ven See 
ſhort, and almoſt loſt in the throat “. chat 
According to the lame author, theſe tu them 
birds eat hazel-nuts; but the former bre whic 
them, and the latter pierces them: they fehl are; 
alſo on acorns, wild berries, the kernels of ping T 
tops, which they pluck dextrouſly, and ew ſage, 
inſets. And laſtly, like the jays, the magpie Mi to tl 

and the jackdaws, they conceal what they care 
not conſume. ; into 
Beſides the brilliancy of the plumage, th {mere 
Nutcracker 1s remarkable for the triangular whit gh 
ſpots which are ſpread over its whole body, . 
cept the head. Theſe ſpots are ſmaller on te WH 
| then 

According to Willughby, the tongue ſeems not capable d 

reaching farther than the corners of the mouth, while the billy g 
cloſed; becauſe in that ſituation the cavity of the palate, wid 6 - 
uſvally correſponds to the tongue, is then filled by a protuberat — 
ridge of the lower jaw, which here fits this cavity. He adds, lu ! | 
the bottom of the palate, and the ſides of the chaps, are rougben = 
with little points. Su 
ü nom 


uppe 
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| upper part, and broader on the breaſt; their 
echis the greater, as they are contraſted with 
me brown ground. 

Theſe birds are moſt attached, as I have ob- 
Lerred above, to mountainous ſituations. They 
ire common in Auvergne, Savoy, Lorraine, 


branche Compte, Switzerland, the Bergamaſque, 
ty in Auſtria in the mountains which are covered 
wich foreſts of pines. They alſo occur in 


1 Sweden, though only in the ſouthern parts of 
tat country *®. The people in Germany call 
mem Turkey birds, Italian birds, African birds; 
which language means no more than that they 
are foreign . | 

Though the Nutcrackers are not birds of paſ- 
fage, they fly ſometimes from the mountains 4 
to the plains. Friſch ſays, that flocks of them 
are often obſerved to accompanx other birds | 
into different parts of Germany, eſpecially where | 
there are pine foreſts. But in 1754, preat | 
fights of them entered France, particularly Bur- | 
gundy, where there are few pines; they were 
W {© fatigued on their arrival, that they ſuffered 
chemſelves to be caught by the hand #. One 
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wh f * « Itinhabits Smoland, and rarely occurs elſewhere.” Fauna b f 
dem e. —Gerini remarks that it is never ſeen in Tuſcany. if 
5 th + Friſch. 


2 A ſkilful ornithologiſt of the town of Sarbourg, (Dr. Lot- 
tinger, who is well acquainted with the birds of Lorraine, and to 
whom I am indebted for many facts relating to their inſtincts, their 


habits, 
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was killed in the month of October that fame 


year at Moſtyn in Flintſhire, which was ſup Not 
poſed to have come from Germany. We may 3 
. Don ke th. 
remark, that that year was exceedingly aj E” 
and hot, which muſt have dried up moſt of tj, * 

; zuills 
ſprings, and have much affected thoſe fruit Ki, 
on which the Nutcrackers uſually feed, g W 

, , ecker 
ſides, as on their arrival they ſeemed to be fe FP 
miſhed, and were caught by all ſorts of baits ot Wee 
. . j 
it is probable that they were conſtrained k s ſing 
abandon their retreats for want of ſubliſtence, Mis p 

One of the reaſons, it is ſaid, why the Ny. Whougt 
crackers do not ſettle and breed in the 1nviting cen 
climates, is the perpetual war waged agpainf The 
them by the proprietors of the woods, for the Meet, a 
injuries which they commit on the large trees, Maded 
by piercing the trunks, like the wood-peckers *, Hrojed 
Part of them is ſoon deſtroyed, and the reſt is Mitre bla 
forced to ſeek an aſylum in the deſert unpro- r the 
tected foreſts. dme v 

1 the 
habits, and their migrations), informs me, that in the ſame year onfirr 
(1754) flights ſo numerous of Nutcrackers paſſed into Lorraine, : 
that the woods and the fields were filled with them, Their llay Ab 
laſted the whole month of October, and hunger had ſo much en. E ſpe 
feebled them, that they were knocked down with ſticks. The We 
lame obſerver adds, that theſe birds appeared again in 1763, but 
in ſmaller numbers; that their paſſage is always in autumn, and that dry, 
ſix or nine years commonly intervene between their viſits. This elr 1 
muſt be reſtricted to Lorraine; for in France, eſpecially in Bur. i e di 


gundy, tae Nutcrackers appear much ſeldomer. 
„ Salerne. 


Not 


OI 
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Nor is this the only eircumſtance in which 
reſemble the Woodpeckers ; they neſtle, 


ey 
e them, in the holes of trees, which. perhaps, 
rid | hey themſelves have formed ; for ke middle 


uills of the tail are allo worn near the end *, 
nich ſhews that they, as well as the wood- 
eckers, clamber upon trees. In ſhort, Na- 
re ſeems to have placed the Nutcrackers 
Petween the Woodpeckers and the Jays; and it 
W: ſingular, that Willughby has given them 
Whis preciſe arrangement in his Ornithology, 
Whough his deſcription ſuggeſts no relation be- 
Nreen theſe ſpecies. 
The iris is of a hazel-colour ; the bill, the 
Net, and the nails black; the noſtrils round, 
Waded with whitiſh feathers, ſtraight, ſtiff, and » 
Projecting; the feathers of the wing and tail 1 
De blackiſh, without ſpots, but only terminated "vn 
Wor the moſt part with white; though there are | 
me varieties in the different individuals, and i! 
1 the different deſcriptions, which ſeems to 1 
| 


onfirm the opinion of Klein with regard to 
e two races or varieties, which he admits into 
e ſpecies of the Nutcrackers. I} 


We cannot find, in writers of natural hiſ- 


but N : : . 
at ry, any details with regard to their laying, 
This cir incubation, the training of their young, 


We duration of their life, &c. for they haunt 


* Linnzus, 
vol. 111, I inac- 


Fr 
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inacceſſible ſpots, where they en oy undiſtur 
ſafety and felicity. [A] 


[A] Specthc characterof the Nutcracker, Corwus-Caryocatca, 
LIN N.: It is duſky, dotted with white, its wings and tail bay 
the tail-quills white at the tip, the middle ones worn at the t 
It is thirteen inches long. It inhabits Europe and the 8 
Aſia, but very ſeldom appears in Great Britain. 
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Les Rolliers, Buff. 


of the genus, and reſt its diſtinctive cha- 


Witics, but upon the general combination of its 
; JVoperies, we ſhall be obliged to make conſi- 
Wdcrable changes in the enumeration given by 
4 IBrifſon. 
= On this principle, which appears to be well 
founded, I reduce, 1. The European Roller 
and the Shaga-Rag of Barbary, mentioned by 
r. Shaw, to the ſame ſpecies. 2. I range to- 
ether the Abyſſinian and the Senegal Roller, 
With which Briſſon ſeems not to have been ac- 
Wcuainted. 3. I claſs together the Roller of 
Aindanao; that of Angola, which Briſſon 
Wanakes his twelfth and thirteenth Rollers; and 
What of Goa, which Briſſon does not mention. 
Ki. 1 exclude from the genus of Rollers the fifth 
Wpccies of Briſſon, or the Chineſe Roller, be- 
ſeauſe it is a different bird, and is much more 
Nike the Cayenne Grivert, with which I ſhall 
laſs it: I ſhall place both of them, under the 
common name of Rolle, before the Rollers, be- 


I 2 caule 


n we regard the European Roller as the type. 


ider, not upon one or two ſuperficial qua- 
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cauſe they appear to form the intermediate ſh, 
between the Jays and the Rollers. 5. I trans 
the Roller of the Antilles to the Jays, which is the 
ſixth ſpecies of Briſſon. 6. I leave among th, 
birds of prey the Y?zquaubtli, of which Brifhy 
has made his ſeventh ſpecies of Roller, by th, 
name of he Roller of New Spain, the hiſtory oi 
which has been given after the Eagles. In faq WW 1 
according to Fernandez, who 1s the original ay. 


thor, and even according to Seba, who cop . 
him, it is really a bird of prey, devouring harg with 
and rabbits, and conſequently is very differen pala 
from the Rollers. Fernandez ſubjoins, that iti b porta 
proper for falconry, and that its bulk is equi Ving 
to that of a ram. 7. I omit alſo the , f q 
or Yellow Roller of Briſſon, which I huis ta 
ranged after the magpies, as being more relate [ that 
to that kind than to any other. Laſtly, Lev gane. 
clude the Ococolin of Fernandez, for the reaſon Have 
already ſtated in the article of the quails ; nd b the | 


can I admit the Ococolin of Seba, which is vey 
different from that of Fernandez, though | 
bears the ſame name; for it is of the ſize of 
crow, its bill is thick and ſhort, its toes and 
nails very long, its eyes encircled with red fe 
pillz, &c. In ſhort, after this reduction, a 
the addition of the new ſpecies or varietie 
which have been hitherto unknown, the gen 
will conſiſt of two ſpecies of Rolles, and levet 
of Rollers with their varieties. 
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2 The CHINESE ROLLE. 
1 s 

Ton 1 Coracias Sinenſis, Gmel. 

te Galgalus Sinenſis, Brill. 
8 5 The Chineſe Roller, Lath. 

Y 0 


all, This bird has wide noftrils like the Rollers, 
au- 3 and a bill reſembling theirs; but are theſe 
50 | | characters ſufficient to juſtify its claſſification 
W with the Rollers? or are theſe not counter- 
ahne by more numerous and more im— 
Wportant differences? Its feet are longer, its 
wings ſhorter, and conſiſt of a ſmaller number 
: of quills, and theſe differently proportioned My 

= tail 1s tapered, and its crelt is precitely like 
Wit of the blue Canada Jay. Theſe circum- 
| ſtances, but particularly the length of its wings, 
Dave induced me to aſſign it a place between 


the Jays and the Rollers +, 


* In the Chineſe Rolle, the wing conſiſts of eighteen quills, of 
1 (which the firſt 1s very ſhort, and the fifth longer than the reit, as 
4 Kin the Jay; whereas the wing of the Roller includes twenty-three 
all, of which the ſecond is the longelt. 


d pie + Specific character: << It is green: below, yellowiſh- 
We waite ; the tail wedge- -ſhaped ; the tip white.” It is eleven 
, an | deches and a half long. 
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The GRIVERT, or CAYENNE ROLLE. 


Coracias Cayanenſis, Gmel. 
The Cayenne Roller, Lath. 


This bird ought not to be ſeparated from the 
preceding, which it 1s entirely like, except he. 
cauſe it is ſmaller, and the colours of its ply. 
mage different. With regard to the infſting; 
and habits of theſe birds, we can draw no com. 


pariſon, though the reſemblance in their ext. 
rior properties ſeems to denote a radical con- 


nection “*. 


* Specific character: It is of a duſky green; below, dim 
« white; the eye-brows white; the upper part of the throat 
«« ſtriated both ways with black; the tail wedge-ſhaped.” It i 
nine inches long. 
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Le Rollier d' Europe, Buff. 
Coracias-Garrula, Linn. and Gmel. 
Galgulus, Briſſ. 


Coracias-Cærulea, Gerini. 
Carrulus-Cœruleus, Friſch. 


The names of Straſburg Jay, Sea-Magji, 


Birch-Magpie, and German Parrot, which thi 
bird 


+ Geſner was told that the German name Reller was expreſite 


of its cry; Schwenckfeld ſays the ſame of Rache. One of then 
mul 
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Wbicd has received in different countries, have 
been applied at random from popilar and 
| ſuperficial analogies We need only view 
me bird, or even a good coloured figure of it, 
to be convinced that it is not a parrot, though 
mere is a mixture of green and blue in its plu- 
W mage; and a cloſer examination will inform 
us that it is neither a magpie nor a jay, though 
i chatters inceſſantly like theſe birds *. Its 
F appearance and port are different; its bill is not 
W {@ thick; its legs much ſhorter in proportion, 
E ſhorter even than the mid-toe ; its wings longer, 
and its tail entirely of a different ſhape, the two 
outer quills projecting more than half an inch 
lat leaſt in ſome individuals) beyond the fix 
intermediate ones, which are all equal in length. 
It has alſo a kind of wart behind the eye, and 
W the eye itſelf is ſurrounded with a ring of yel- 
low naked ſkin f. 

© The appellation of Straſburg Jay is ſtill more 
E abſurd ; for M. Hermann, profeſſor of medicine 
and natural hiſtory in that city, writes me, 
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W mult be miſtaken, and I am inclined to think that it is Geſner; for 
the name Rache, adopted by Schwenckfeld, is more analogous 
Vith thoſe given to this bird in different countries, and which are 
| probably derived from its cry. In German, Galgen-Regel, Halk- 1 
Tegel, Gals-Kregel, Racher ; in Poliſh, Kraſta in Swediſh, iy 
| Sparſe-kraſta, It has alſo the following names in Germany: * 
Headen-Eiſter, Kugel- Eiter, Mandel Krae, Deutſc her-Papngey, Birk- 
Heber, (i. e. Heath-Magpie, Ball- -Magpie, Almond-Crow, Ger- | 
man Popinjay, Birch-Jay.) | 
* Aldrovandus, + Edwards, 


I 4 The 


ſo common as the magpie or the jay. It j 


which is a ſort of general rendezvous for al 
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&« The Rollers are ſo rare here, that ſcarech 
« three or four ſtragglers are ſeen in the cout 
« of twenty years.“ One of theſe had beg 
ſent to Geſner, who, not being acquainted vii 
the fact, denominated it the S7ra/burg Fay, 
Beſides, it is a bird of paſſage, and perform 
its migrations regularly once a-year, in th, 
months of May and September“; yet it is ny 


found in Sweden / and in Africa Þ ; but . 
muſt not ſuppoſe it ſettled in the intermedia: 
regions. It is unknown in many parts of Ger. 


many F, France, and Switzerland ||, &c. We ili ev 
may therefore conclude that, in its paſſape, i plum 
moves only in a narrow zone, from Smola cle f 
and Scania to Africa. There are even point hit. 
enow given to mark nearly its tract through S. N coloi 
ony, Franconia, Suabia, Bavaria, Tirol, Italyß, eser 
Sicily *, and laſtly, the iſland of Malta + late 


I 
_ 
CG , A Y 
= 


Extract of a Letter from the Commander Godeheu of Rivill, 


on the Migration of Birds, tom. iii. Meimceres preſentes a Acadini * ( 
Royale des Sciences, p. 82. 41 
+ Fauna Suecica, No. 73. "BY 
t Shaw's Travels. $ Friſch. ah 
| «+ It was caught with us in the middle of Auguſt 1561, all no mo 
« not known.” GESNER de Avius. lin the 
& © I remember to have ſeen it once at Bologna.“ 1. thirtes 
** « We ſaw them for ſale on the ſtalls at Meſſina in Sici). t$ 
WILLUGHBY. f Wi 
++ We ſaw them expoſed for ſale in the market of Malta,” WE colour 


11. Alſo Commander Godeheu's letter. I MW 
A 


the 
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Wl Xx birds that croſs the Mediterranean, The 
Ih _ deſcribed by Edwards was killed on the 
een ock of Gibraltar, whence it could wing its 
id WWofty © courſe to the African ſhore. It is alſo 


en ſometimes in the vicinity of Straſburg, as 
e have already noticed, and even in Lorraine, | 
ad in the heart of France ; but theſe are 
W..obably young ones, which ſtray from the 
main body. | 

| The Roller is more wild than the jay or 
the magpie : it ſettles in the thickeſt and the 
gnoſt ſolitary woods; nor, as far as I know, has 
erer been tamed or taught to ſpeak . Its 
Wplumage is beautiful; it has an aſſemblage of 


ani i che fineſt ſhades of blue and green, mixed with 
ins white, and heightened by the contraſt of duſky 
Jax l colours 9. But a good figure is ſuperior to any 


„ aeccription. The young do not aſſume the de- 
Wlicate azure till the ſecond year ; whereas the 
ll are decorated with their moſt beautiful 
Wfcathers before they leave the neſt. 


* GCeſner. 


+ Balsso x. M Lottinger informs me, that in Lorraine theſe 
| Wis: paſs more ſeldom than the Nutcrackers, and in ſmaller 
numbers. He adds, that they are never ſeen but in autumn, 
1, av * more than the Natcrackers ; and that in 1771 one was neunded 
in the rerghbourhood of Sarrebourg, which, notwithſtanding, lived 
3 ſthirteen or fourteen days without ſuſtenance. 

1 ; Schwenckfeid, 

b F Linnzus is the only one who ſays that its back is blood- 
A coloured. Fauna Suecica, No. 73. Was the ſubject that he de- 

GE different from all thoſe deſcribed by other naturaliſts ? 


The 
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The Rollers build, when it is in their pov, 
on birches, and it is only when they canng t 
ſind theſe that they lodge in other trees: 
But in countries where wood is ſcarce, ag u 
the iſland of Malta and in Africa, they fom 
their neft, it is ſaid, on the ground F. If ti 
be a fact, it would follow, that the inſting, 
of animals can be modified by ſituation, q. 
mate, &c. 

Klein ſays, that contrary to what happens in 
other birds, the young Rollers void their en. 
crements in the neſt | ; and this circumſtang 

has perhaps given riſe to the notion that thi 
bird beſmears its neſt with human ordure, à 
has been alleged of the hoopoe &; but this i; 


inconſiſtent with its lonely ſylvan haunt. xy : 
Theſe birds are often ſeen in company with 3 ; 
the wood-peckers and crows, in the tiled Niet 
* Friſch. two | 
+ A ſportſman,” ſays M. Godeheu, in a letter which I har palat: 
already quoted, © aſſured me, that in the month of June be ſu of a 
„ one of theſe birds iſſuing from a bank of earth, where was a Jon 
«« hole as large as the hand; and that having dug the ſpot in th 85 
« direction of the hole, which went horizontally, he found, at the WIng 
«« depth of a foot or thereabouts, a neſt made of ſtraw and thorns ſiſtin 
© in which were two eggs.“ This account of the ſportſman, of te 
which would be doubtful if it were ſingle, ſeems confirmed by 
that of Dr. Shaw, who, ſpeaking of the bird known in Africa longs 
under the name of Shaga-Rag, ſays, that it makes its neſt a 
the brinks of rivers. Notwithſtanding, I am much afraid that K 
there is ſome miſtake, and that the King- fiſher was taken for i + It 
Koller, on account of the reſemblance of its colours. inſects, 
+ Ordo Avium, p. 62. $ Schwenckfeld. tf 


ground) 
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2 grounds which are in the vicinity of their fo- 
as. They pick up the ſmall feeds, roots, and 
Worms which the plough throws to the ſurface, 
| ad even the grain that is lately ſown. When 
| Wis ſupply fails them, they have recourſe to 
id berries, caterpillars, graſshoppers, and 
Nen frogs *. Schwenckfeld adds, that they 
ometimes devour carrion; but this muſt be 
Wuring winter, and only in caſes of abſolute 
want +; for they are in general regarded as 
not carnivorous, and Schwenckfeld himſelf re- 
marks that they are very fat in autumn, and 
hen are good cating |, which can hardly be 
ſaid of birds that feed on garbage. 


The Roller has long narrow noſtrils placed 
obliquely on the bill near its baſe, and open; 
the tongue is black, not forked, but ragged at 
the tip, and terminated towards the root by 
two forked appendices, one on each fide; the 
palate is green, the gullet yellow, the ventricle 
of a {ſaffron colour, the inteſtines about a foot 
long, and the ce@ca twenty-ſeven lines. The 
Wings extend twenty-two inches, each con=- 
ting of twenty quills, or, according to others, 
of twenty-three, the ſecond of which 1s the 
longeſt of all. Laſtly, it is obſerved that 


at the 
thorny 
rt{man, 


ied by 
Aﬀic 
neſt 0 
id that 


ig Klein, Willughby, Schwenckfeld, Linnæus. 
Or le 


f If they rake among garbage in ſummer, it muſt be for 
inlects. 


{ Friſch compares their fleſh to chat of the ring- dove. 


wunds 
wherever 
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wherever theſe quills are black on the outſiy, 
they are blue beneath, 

Aldrovandus, who ſeems to have been yy 
acquainted with theſe birds, and who lived h 
a country which they inhabit, aſſerts tj, 
the female differs much from the male, its hy 
being thicker, and its head, neck, breaſt and 
belly of a cheſnut colour, bordering on aſh. 
gray, while the correſponding parts in the mat 
are of the colour of the beryl, with different 
reflections of a duller green. I ſuſpe& thy 
the two long outſide quills of the tail, and the 
warts behind the eyes, which appear only i 
ſome individuals, are the attributes of the mal, 
as the ſpur in the gallinaceous tribe, the lon 
tail in the peacocks, &c. [A] 


* Willughby, Schwenckfeld, Briffon. 


[A] Specific character of the Garrulous-Roller, Coraciat- Cm. 
rala, LIN N. . Itis ſky-blue, its back red, its tail-quills black,” 
Its eggs are of a pale green, with numerous dull ſpots, and d 
the bulk of a pigeon's. It is ſeldom or never ſcen in Gren 
Britain, 

M 
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VARIETIES of the ROLLER. 


Dr. Shaw mentions, in his Travels, a bird 
of Barbary, called by the Arabs Shaga- Rag 
which is of the bulk and ſhape of the jay, but 
with a ſmaller bill and ſhorter feet. * 

a 
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The upper part of the body of this bird is 
rown; the head, neck, and belly of a light green, 
and on the wings, as well as on the tail, are ſpots 
rr a deep blue. Dr. Shaw adds, that it makes 
b neſt on the banks of rivers, and that its cry 
Iss ſhrill. 

his ſhort deſcription agrees ſo well with our 
1 Roller, that we cannot doubt but the Shaga- 
Wag belongs to the ſame ſpecies; and the re- 
6 lemblance which the name bears to moſt of the 
| erman appellations of the Roller, derived from 
Wits voice, adds to the probability“ 


Mr. Latham conjeCtures that the Shaga-Rag is the ſame 
ich the Variety of the Abyflinian Roller, afterwards de- 
Wcribed, 


V 


1 


FOREIGN BIRDs, 
WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE ROLLE. 


I. 
The ABYSSINIAN ROLLER. 


Coracias Abyſſinica, Gmel. 


UL 
1 bird is, in its plumage, much like he :«il: 
European Roller; only its colours are mor M E 
lively and brilliant, which muſt be aſcribed w 
the influence of a drier and hotter climate, 01 
the other hand, it reſembles the Angola Roller 
by the length of the two ſide feathers of its tail 
which project five inches beyond the reſt, h The 
ſhort, this bird ſeems to occupy a place be- 
tween the European and Angola Rollers. The 7 
point of its upper mandible is very hooked. 1 200 
is entirely a new ſpecies. Th- 
onl! 
VARIETY of the ABYSSINIAN ROLLER, tail 
We may conſider the Senegal Roller as a v 5 
riety of that of Abyſſinia. The chief diffe- "4 
ence between them is, that in the Abyſlinun * 


bird 
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} ird the orange colour of the back does not 
tend, as in that of Senegal, ſo far as the 
eck and the hind part of the head: a difference 
hich would not be ſufficient to conſtitute two | 
Erin ſpecies, eſpecially as they belong to 

nearly the ſame climate, as the two lateral quills 
tre double the length of the intermediate ones, 
Jas in both the wings are ſhorter than thoſe of 
che European Roller; and laſtly, as they are 
like in the ſhades, the luſtre, and the diſtri- 
4 bution of their colours “. 


ER, 


= + This is the Coracias Senegalenſis of Gmelin, the Sæwalloav- 
al Indian Roller of Edwards, and the Senegal Roller of 
Latham, 


II. 
The ANGOLA ROLLER, or the MIN- 


1 DANAO ROLLER. 

7 Theſe two Rollers reſemble each other ſo ex- 

I ay, that it is impoſſible to ſeparate them. 
That of Angola is diſtinguiſhed from the other 

1 only by the length of the exterior quills of its 


tall, which is double that of the intermediate 
ones, and by {light variations of colour. But 
differences ſo minute may be the effect of age, 
of ſex, or even of moulting; and the inſpec- 
tion of our hgures, nay, the deſcriptions of 

8 Briſſon, 


a kind of orange tincture, which is not found 
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Briſſon, who makes two ſpecies of them, W an 
confirm our conjecture of the identity of th ; ides, 
two ſpecies. They are both nearly of the bulk n OUS « 
the European Roller, have the ſame general ſhape Wions 
its bill ſomewhat hooked, its naked noſtrl 4 0 Et 

Whe £ 


its ſhort legs, its long toes, its long wings, and 
even the colours of its plumage, though gif. 
ferently diſtributed : they are always blu, 
green, and brown, which are ſometimes di. 
tinct, ſometimes mixed, melted together, form. 
ing many intermediate ſhades, and having w. 
rious reflections. The bluiſh green, or fer 
green, is however ſpread on the crown of thi 
head; the brown, more or leſs intenſe, an 
more or leſs greeniſh, covers all the fore- pan 
of the body, with ſome tints of violet on the 
throat; and the blue, the green, and all the 
ſhades which ariſe from their mixture, appexr 
on the rump, the tail, the wings, and the bell: 
only the Mindanao Roller has under its breal 


bir. 
een 
| | 8 A 
Wſcrib 
Wor MN 


in that of Angola. 

To this opinion it will be objected, perhaps I 
that the kingdom of Angola is at a great di- 
tance from Bengal, and ſtill farther from the 
Philippines. But is it impoſſible, or is it nd 
natural, that theſe birds ſhould be ſpread through 
the different parts of the ſame continent, or the 
neighbouring iſlands, which are connected vii 


it perhaps by the continuation of the ſame 
chain, 
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bain, eſpecially in climates ſo nearly alike ? Be- 
des, we cannot always expect the moſt ſcrupu- 
us exactneſs in thoſe who import the produe- 
ons of foreign countries; and the intercourſe 
r European veſſels with the various regions of 
Je globe is ſo extenſive and multiplied, that 
bird found in the Eaſt Indies, might have 
een carried to Guinea, and afterwards imported 
W: native of Africa. Admitting this, if we 
E(cribe the ſlight differences between the Roller 
r Mindanao and that of Angola to the effect 
De age, we muſt reckon the latter the older; 
Ir if we impute them to the diſtinction of ſex, 
ye muſt conſider it as the male: for we know 
. in the Rollers, the fine colours of the fea- 
ers do not appear till the ſecond year; and 
is a general principle, that in all birds, the 
nale, when it differs from the female, is diſ- 


wear WE 

&  Woguiſhed by an exuberance of growth, or a ſu- 
(or richneſs of plumage *. 

real 

ound Specific character of the Angola Roller, which is the Co. 


cias-Caudata of Linnæus, and the Long-tailed Rollen of La- 
am: —“ It is ſomewhat fulvous ; below, cœrulean; the neck 
ſtriated below with pale violet; the outmoſt quills of the tail 
very long.“ 

dpecthe character of the Mindanao Roller, which is the C ä 
1as- Bengalenſis of Gmelin; the Bengal Pie, or Fay, of Albin; 
d the Bengal Roller of Latham: “ It is ſomewhat fulvous; 


below, cœrulean; the neck ſtriated beneath with pale violet; 
the tail entire.“ | 


VOL, III. K VARIETY 


differs leſs from the preceding in the natur 
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VARIETY of the ANGOLA and MINDANy 
ROLLERS. 3 


The Royal Cabinet has lately received fron G 
Goa a new Roller, which is very like that d ü 
Mindanao. It differs only by its ſize, and h 
a ſort of collar, like wine-lees in colour, whi 
graſps only the hind part of the neck, a lit, 
under the head. It has not, any more than e 
Angola Roller, the orange cincture of the Min. 
danao Roller; but if in this reſpect it difnM 
from the latter, it is ſo much the more alli Ml 
to the former, which is certainly of the fan 


ſpecies. 


| = = 0 ——— 


III. 
The ROLLER of the INDIES. 


Coracias Orientalis, Gmel. 
Galgulus Indicus, Briſſ. 
The Oriental Roller, Lath. 


This Roller, which is the fourth of Briſſon, 


of its colours, which are always blue, greet 
brown, &c. than in the order of their diſtribi 
tion; but in general its plumage is more duli 


its bill is alſo broader at the baſe, more * 
all 
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THE MIADAGASCAR:ROLLER, 
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Ja of a yellow colour: laſtly, of all the Rollers 
has the longeſt wings. | 

M. Sonerat has lately ſent to the Royal Cabinet 
bird, which is almoſt in every reſpect like the 
dan Roller; only its bill is ſtill broader, and 
| or this reaſon it has received the epithet of 
3 arge-toad-mouthed but that appellation would 
euer ſuit the Goat- ſucker *, 


3 


RF 


x 


$ + Specific character: — “ It is green, its throat ſtriated with 
„ cœrulean; its tail-quills black at the tip. It is of the bulk of 
We the jay, being ten inches and a half long.“ 


| 1 
„N. 
The MADAGASCAR ROLLER. 


Coracias Madagaſcariemſu, Gmel. 


This ſpecies differs from all the preceding in 
everal properties: its bill is thicker at the baſe, 
ts eyes are larger, its wings and tail longer, 
hough the exterior pupils of the. latter do not 
project beyond the reſt: laftly, the plumage 
is of an uniform purple-brown, excepting only 
that the bill is yellow, the largeſt quills of the 
wings black, the lower belly of a light blue, 
the tail of the ſame colour, edged at its extre- 
mity with a bar of three ſhades, viz. purple, 
light blue, and dark purple approaching to black. 
It has all the other characters which belong to 

K 2 "UW 
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the Rollers ; ſhort feet, the edges of the vpe 
mandible ſcalloped near the point, the ſy 


feathers which reflect from its baſe, and t 
naked noſtrils, &c. 


V. 


The MEXICAN ROLLER, | 
I pl: 


Coracias Mexicanus, Gmel. 


Galgulus Mexicanus, Brill. Wirds ( 
1 THT TE ; Wonnec 
This is the Mexican Black-bird of Shl ve : 


which Briſſon makes his eighth Roller, | 
would require the inſpection of it to fix its try 
ſpecies ; for this would be difficult, from the 


e latt 
e ey 


he ma 
ſhort notice given by Seba, who is here thi "TRY 
original author. I place it among the Rollen WW. c 1... 
becauſe I know of no reaſon to exclude it; | HAY 
therefore follow the opinion of Briſſon, i nich 
more perfect information confirm or deſtroM.c: 1c: 
the temporary arrangement. The colours enus 
different from thoſe which are common 1n the FP 


The 


vivid 


Rollers. The upper part of the body is of: 
dull gray, mixed with a rufous tint, and tht 


under of a light gray, with ſome marks iff<Ilow 
fire-colour “. In par 
; he tai 

* Specific character: It is of a gray-rufous ; below, and a Ke of 


« the wings, of a dilute gray, mixed with flame-colour.” | 1 


much larger than a thruſh. ecline 
VI. The 


he nei 
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The PARADISE ROLLER. 


Oriolus Aureus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Paradiſea Aurea, Lath. 

Idkericus Indicus, Lath. 

The Golden Bird of Paradiſe, Edw. 


I place this bird between the Rollers and the 
Birds of Paradiſe, as forming the ſhade which 
Wonnects theſe two kinds, becauſe it ſeems to 
Dae the ſhape of the former, and to reſemble 


LW: latter by its ſmallneſs, and the ſituation: of 
re eyes under and very near the junction of 
tee mandibles, and by a ſort of natural velvet 
th Fhich covers the throat and part of the head. 
len endes, the two long quills of the tail, which 
t; metimes occur in the European Roller, and 
ß nich are much longer in that of Angola, is 
tro other analogical character that connects the 
 UWScnus of the Roller with that of the Bird of 
tte :.radile, 
of The upper part of the body of this bird is of 
tte vivid and brilliant orange, the under of a fine 
s elo; it has no black but under the throat, 


In part of the ſhoulders, and on the quills of 
be tail, The feathers which cover the hind 
art of the neck are long, narrow, flexible, and 


celine on each fide over the lateral parts of 
be neck and breaſt. 
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The feet and legs had been torn from 4, 
ſubje& deſcribed and deſigned by Edwards, 
if it had been a real Bird of Paradiſe; and tj 
circumſtance probably led that naturaliſt to x. 
fer it to that genus, though it has none of tt 
principal characters. The quills of the wing 
were wanting, though thoſe of the tail wer 
complete; they were, as I have ſaid, twely 
in number, and terminated with yellow, F4. 
wards ſuſpects that the quills of the wing ar 
alſo black, whether becauſe they are of the ſam 
colour with thoſe of the tail, or that they wer 
wanting in the individual which he obſerve; 
for dealers in birds, in drying the ſpecimenz 
pluck all the feathers which are of a bad colour, 
to increaſe the beauty of the plumage *. | 


* Specific charafter ;—* It is of a fulvous-yellow ; its bride, 
the upper part of its throat, the primary coverts, and the in 
«« of the tail-quills, black. It is eight inches long, 
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Paſſare, 
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The GREATER BIRD of 
PARADISE“. 


L' Oiſeau de Paradis, Buff. 

Paradiſea Atoda, Linn. and Gmel, 
Manucodiata, Brill, 

Paradiſea Avis, Cluſius, Seba, Wormius, &c. 


1 ſpecies is more famous for the ficti- 
tious and imaginary qualities aſcribed to 
it, than for any real and remarkable properties. 
The name of the Bird of Paradiſe commonly 
ſuggeſts the idea of a bird which has no feet; 
which flies conſtantly, even in its ſleep, or at moſt 
ſuſpends itſelf but for a few moments from the 
branches of trees, by means of the long fila- 
ments of its tail F; which copulates in its 
flight, like certain inſects, and lays and hatches 
in a way unexampled in nature ; which lives 
only on vapours and dews, and which has the ca- 

vity 


PA I AAAS AA v 


— — * 


* In Latin, Apis Indica, Avis Dei, Parvus Pavo, Pao In- 
dicus, Manucodiata, which the Italians have adopted, Manucodiata 
Rex, Manucodiata Longa, Hippomanucodiata, Hirundo Ternatenſis : 
in German, Luft-Yogel (Sky-Bird), Paradiſi- Vogel: in Portugueſe, 
Paſares de Sol (Sparrow of the Sun). 

+ Acoſta, 

1 To give an air of probability to the relation, the male, it 
i alleged, has on its back a cavity, where the female depoſits 
ker eggs, and hatches them by means of a correſponding cavity 
X 4 an 
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vity of its abdomen entirely filled with fat, j, 2 fowlers 
ſtead of ſtomach and inteſtines *, (which woll or the 
be quite ſuperfluons, fince it eats nothing, ay Ipecim: 
therefore needs not to digeſt or to void: i; tenanc 
ſhort, which has no exiſtence but motion, m Hntereſt 
element but air, where it is ſupported as long y iſſhaving 
it retains breath, as fiſh are buoyed up in water, Mitracted 
and which never touches the ground till after | long C 
death f. prejud 
This monſtrous heap of abſurdities is only ; NMaſſerte, 
chain of conſequences juſtly drawn from am Vorth. 
dical error, that the Bird of Paradiſe has 10 The 
legs, though it is furniſhed with even prety nually 
large ones J. lity fr 
The fact F is, that the Indian merchant I feathe 
who trade with the feathers of this bird, or the thoſe 
fowlen {icathe 


in her abdomen; and that the ſitter might maintain her poſture, uhh 
they entwine themſelves witii their long filaments. Others have much 
ſaid, that they neſtle in the terreſtrial paradiſe, and hence their it, fo 
name. See Miſæum M ermianum, p. 294. ſerver 

* Aldrovandus. 

+ The-people of India ſay, that they are always found with 
their bills pitched into the ground. Navigations aux Terres Ai. are V 
trales, tom. ii. p. 232. Ia fact, their bill muſt neceſſarily fil 


are 


fore moſt. Acad. 

: Barrere, who ſeems on this head to ſpeak only from con- (Muſe 
jecture, aſſerts, that the Birds of Paradiſe have legs ſo ſhort, and this bi 
ſo thickly clothed with feathers to the toes, that one ſhould greaten 
ſuppoſe them to have none at all. It is thus that, trying to er ferent 
plain one miſtake, he falls into another. the na 
Ihe inhabitants of the Arou iſlands believe that theſe birds are lone fo 
hatched with legs, but apt to loſe them, either from diſeaſe or # cc 


old age. If this were true, it would at once explain and exeiſe , len, 


the error. Ste the obſervations of J. Otto Helbigius, Calli. 
Acad. 
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1 ſowlers who ſell them, are accuſtomed, whether 
; for the fake of preſerving and tranſporting the 
Wpecimens with more eaſe, or perhaps of coun- 
Jenancing an error which is favourable to their 
Iatereſt, to dry the bird with its feathers, after 
having previoully ſeparated the thighs and ex- 
S:::ctcd the entrails. This practice has been ſo 
or continued, as to have ſtrengthened the 
prejudice to ſuch a degree, that thoſe who firſt 
laſſerted the truth were, as uſual, regarded as un- 
worthy of credit *. 

The fable, that the Bird of Paradiſe conti- 
qually flies, derived an appearance of probabi- 
lity from the conſideration of the quantity of 
feathers with which it is furniſhed ; for beſides 
Whoſe common to other birds, it has many long 
feathers, which riſe on each ſide between the 
wing and the thigh, and which, extending 
much beyond the true tail, and mingling with 
it, form a ſort of falſe tail, which many ob- 
ſervers have miſtaken. Theſe /ubalar feathers 
are what the naturaliſts term decompy/ed ; they 
are very light themſelves, and form a bunch 


Acad. partie Etrang. tom. iii. p. 448.) If what Olaus Wormius 
( Miſæum, p. 295.) aſſerts were a fact, that each of the toes of 
this bird has three articulations, this ſingularity would be til} 
greater; for in almoſt all birds, the number of joints is dif- 
ferent in each toe, the hind one having two, including that of 
the nail, and of the fore- toes, the inner having three, the mid- 
lone foar, and the outer five. 


Antonius Pigafetta falſely aſcribes to their legs a palm of 
. length.“ Hldrovandits, tom. i. P+ 80%. 
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almoſt devoid of weight, and aërial; they yy 
therefore increaſe the apparent bulk of the bird: 
diminiſh its ſpecific gravity, and thus aſſiſ N 
ſupporting it in the air. But if the wind þ, 
contrary, the abundance of plumage will rather 
obſtruct its motion; accordingly it is Obſerve 
that the bird of Paradiſe avoids the bluſtering 
gales , and commonly ſettles in countries th, 
leaſt ſubject to them. 

Thete feathers are of the number of forty o 
fifty on each ſide, of unequal lengths; th, 
greater part ſpread under the true tail, any 
others lie over it, without concealing it; fy 
their texture is delicately flender, and almol 
tranſparent, which is very difhcult to repreſen 
in a figure. 

Theſe feathers are highly eſteemed in Indi 
and much ſought after. It is not more tha 
a century ſince they were employed in Ei. 
rope for the ſame purpoſes as thoſe of the 
Oftrich ; and, indeed, their lightneſs and bti. 
liancy make them elegant ornaments. But the 
prieſts of Aſia aſcribe to them miraculous vi 
tues, which give them a new value in the eye 
of the vulgar, and have procured the bird tht 


appellation of the Bird of God. 


* It is ſaid to appear as large as a pigeon, though it exceed 
not the bulk of a blackbird. | | 
+ The Arous conſiſt of five iſlands, and theſe birds inhabit 
only the middle ones; they never appear in the others, bt 
cauſe, being naturally weak, they cannot withſtand bigh winds 
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Fest to this, the moſt remarkable property 
dor the Bird of Paradiſe is thoſe two long fila- 
in WW nents which take their riſe above the true tail, 
be and extend more than a foot beyond the falſe 


nil, formed by the ſubalar feathers. Theſe, 


eh indeed, are real filaments only at their middle; 
ning for at their origin and their termination, they 
tte 


are furniſhed with webs of the ordinary breadth. 
In the females the extremities are narrower, 


tinction between it and the male “. 


The head and throat are covered with a ſort 
of velvet, formed by ſmall erect feathers, which 
are ſhort, ſtiff, and cloſe; thoſe of the breaſt 
and back are longer, but always ſilky and ſoft 
to the feel. They are all of different colours, 
which vary according to the poſition and the 
light in which they are viewed. 


The head is very ſmall in proportion to the 


body; the eyes ſtill ſmaller, and placed very 
near the opening of the bill. Cluſius reckons 


mol: 
elent 


ndu, 
than 
Eu- 
F the 
bril 
it the 
$ vn 
eyes 
d the 


was certainly not founded on the examination 
of a living ſubject, and it is doubtful whether 
tie plumage of a bird brought from ſo great 
| a diſtance be entire, eſpecially as it is ſubject 
to an annual moulting, which laſts ſeveral 
months. During that time, which happens 


exceed 


- inhabit 
ers, be · 
h win, 


Next 


The inhabitants of the country ſay, that the females are 
ſmaller than the males, according to J. Otto Helbigius. 


in 


which, according to Briſſon, is the only diſ- 


only ten quills in the tail; but this aſſertion 
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in the rainy ſeaſon, it lives concealed ; but, ; 


1 row 
the beginning of Augult, after hatching, |, bene 
feathers are reſtored, and in the months of S 
tember and October, in which calm weatber em 
prevails, it flies in flocks, like the Stares in * a] 
Europe *. | Th 

This beautiful bird is not much diffuſed ; | birds 
is almoſt entirely confined to that part of Afi that it 
which produces the ſpicerics, and eſpecially the Leggels 
iſlands of Arou. It is known allo in the part q Beſide 
New Guinea oppoſite to thele iſlands ; but the lion tl 
name which it there receives, Burung-Arau, if the 
ſeems to indicate its natal foil. gelica 

Since warm regions of ſpices alone are proper Iche v 
for the Bird of Paradiſe, it probably ſubſiſts on equatc 
ſome aromatic productions Þ ; at leaſt it does Th 
not live ſolely on dew. J. Otto Helbigiug acqua 
who travelled into India, tells us, that it feeds non i: 
on red berries, which grow on a very tall tree. prete! 
Linnzus ſays, that it ſubſiſts on large butter. but } 
flies T; and Bontius, that it ſometimes preys Wſqualit 
on {mall birds. Its ordinary haunt is the 

; | * Oo 

woods, where it perches on the trees, and the . 
Indians watch it in ſlender huts, which they N towuce 
bird in 

* Helbipius. | HELBI 
+ Tavernier remarks, that the Paradiſe Bird is very fond of + B 
nutmegs, and that it reſorts to eat them in the ſeaſon; that it N. 
paſſes in flocks, like thoſe which we obſerve of the thruſhes in g 4 
the time of vintage, and that they are intoxicated by the nutmeg), * 
and drop down. Vayage des Indes, tom. iii. p. 369. adds, 


Syſtema Naturæ, £4. x. p. 110. 
attach 


| tach to the branches, and ſhoot it with their 
in WW. ..ows of reeds“. It flies like the ſwallow, 
Ehence it has been called the 7. ernale- ſwal- 
I; though others ſay, that its ſhape, indeed, 
ſembles the ſwallow, but that it flies higher» 
nd always ſoars in the atrial regions . 

Though Marcgrave ranges it among the 


1 birds of Brazil, there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
Alu that it exiſts in America ; at leaſt no European 
the Negels have ever imported it from thence. 
t of geſides, that naturaliſt does not, as uſual, men- 


the non the name which it receives in the language 
7% of the Brazilians, and a bird, clothed in ſuch 


delicate ſwelling plumage, could not traverſe 


per ne wide expanſe of ocean which divides the 
on {equatorial parts of the two continents. 

loes WR The ancients ſeem to have been totally un- 
ws, W:cquainted with the Bird of Paradiſe : no men- 


tion is ever made of its rich decorations. Belon 
pretends that it was the phoenix of antiquity ; 
but his opinion is founded on the fabulous 


'©s qualities of both d. The phoenix, too, appeared 

the 

the * Some open the belly with a knife, as ſoon as they drop, ande 
having detached the entrails with a part of the fleſh, they in- 

hey troduce into the cavity a red-hot iron; after which they dry the 


bird in the chimney, and fell it for a low price to the merchants, 
HetB1Gpus. 


+ Bontius. 
{ Navig, aux Terres Auſtr. tom. ii. p. 252. 


It has a golden brilliancy about its neck; its other parts 
are purple,” ſays Pliny, ſpeaking of the Phenix; then he 
adds, © no perſon ever ſaw it feed.” Lib. x. 2. 


IN 
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in Arabia and Egypt, while the Bird of p 
radiſe has remained always attached to 1 | 
Oriental parts of Aſia, which were very liq, 
known to the ancients. 

Cluſius mentions, on the authority of (, 
mariners, who themſelves learned the fact fro, 
report, that there are two kinds of this bird. 
the one large and beautiful, which inhabits h 
iſlands of Arou ; the other inferior to it in ſy, 
and elegance, which is ſettled in the country q 
the Papous, next Gilolo*®. Helbigius, why 
heard the ſame in the iſlands of Arou, add 
that the Birds of Paradiſe of New Guinea, þ 
of the Papous, differ from thoſe of Arou, 10 
only in point of ſize, but alſo in the colours d 
the plumage, which is white and yellowik iſ 
I ſhould regard theſe authorities as ſuſpicion, 
and inſufficient to found any general concly 
ſion. The dried ſpecimens indeed, which at 
brought to Europe, preſent great diverſity d 
appearance; in ſize, in the number and pv 
ſition of the feathers, in the colours of the 
plumage, &c. But, in ſuch mutilated and in- 
perfect preparations, it is impoſſible to decide 
what muſt be aſcribed to the effect of age, 0 
ſex, of ſeaſon, of climate, and of other acc: 


dental cauſes. Beſides, the Birds of Paradil 


J. Otto Helbigius ſpeaks of the ſpecies which is found u 
New Guinea, as not having in its tail the two long filamens 
which appear in that of the ſpecies of the Arou iſlands, 


4 being 
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being very expenſive articles of commerce, 
many other birds, with long tails and an ele- 
gant plumage, have been paſſed on the credu- 
ur of the public, and the legs and thighs 
pulled off, to conceal the fraud and enhance the 
rice. We have already had an example in 
the Paradiſe Roller, mentioned by Edwards, on 
which the honours of mutilation had been con- 
ferred. 1 have myſelf ſeen ſeveral paroquets, 
promerops, and other birds, which had been 
thus treated, and many inſtances are to be 
found in Aldrovandus and Seba: and it is 
very common to disfigure the real Birds of Pa- 
radiſe, with a view to add to their value. I 
ſhall therefore take notice only of two principal 
ſpecies of theſe birds, without venturing to 
vouch for the accuracy of that diviſion till new 
obſervations illuſtrate the matter *. 


* Specific character of the Paradi/ea Apoda of hinnzus :— 
« The feathers on the flanks are longer than the body; the two 
middle tail-quills long and hairy.“ 
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The MANU CODE. 


Paradiſea Regia, Gmel. 

Manucodiata Minor, Brill. 

Rex Avium Paradiſzarum, Gaza, Seba, Cluſius, xc 
The King's Bird, Forreſt. | 
The King Paradiſe Bird, Lath. 


ADOPT this name from the Indian appelk- 

tion Manucodiata, which ſignifies Bird of 
God. It is uſually called the King of the Bird 
of Paradiſe ; but this appellation is drawn fron 
fabulous accounts. Cluſius was informed by 
the mariners, from a tradition which prevailed 
in the Eaſt, that each of the two ſpecies of the 
Birds of Paradiſe had its leader, whoſe imperial 
mandates were received with ſubmiſſive ohe- 
dience by a numerous train of ſubjects: that 
his majeſty always flew above the flock, and 
iſſued orders for inſpecting and taſting the 
ſprings, where they might drink with fafety, 
&c. * This ridiculous fable is what alone con- 
ſoles Nieremberg for the loſs of the multitude 
of vulgar opinions which Cluſius has eraſed 
from the hiſtory of birds; and this, by the 


This may allude to the method by which the people of Indi 
ſometimes take whole flocks of birds, by poiſoning the fountains 
to which they reſort and drink, 

way, 
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%, may ſerve to fix our idea of that com- 
Iier's judgment. 

The King Bird of Paradiſe reſembles much 
e reſt. Like them, his head is ſmall, his eyes 
| Will ſmaller, placed near the corner of the 
- ng of the bill ; his feet pretty long and 
y the colours of his plumage gloſſy; the 
o filaments of his tail nearly ſimilar, except 
bat they are ſhorter, and their extremity, 
Erich is furniſhed with webs, forms a curl, 
$7 rolling into itſelf, and is ornamented with 
bangles, reſembling in miniature thoſe of the 
bexcock . He alſo has beneath the wing, on 
hich fide, a bunch of ſeven or eight feathers, 
Fhich are longer than in moſt birds, but not ſo 
ng as thoſe of the Bird of Paradiſe, and of 
different ſhape, for they are edged through 
eir whole extent with webs of adhering fila- 
zents, The Manucode is ſmaller, the bill white 
nd long in proportion; the wings are alſo 
pnger, the tail ſhorter, and the noſtrils are co- 
Wered with feathers. 


Cluſius counted only thirteen quills i in each 
ping, and ſeven or eight in the tail; but he 
id not conſider that in a dried ſpecimen theſe 
ight be complete. The ſame author remarks 
a ſingularity, that in ſome the two filaments 
| the tail croſs each other, though this might 


* Collection Academique, tom. iii. Part. Etran. P+ 449+ 


VOL, III. L often 
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flexibility and their length *. 


* Specific character of the Paradiſia Regia of Linnzy, ake 
„% The two middle tail-quills are thread-like, their tl n of thi 
« creſcent-ſhape, and feathery.“ Th 

1 eſt b 
nd 
eddil 

The MAGNIFICENT BIRD OF PARADISE hape 
Le Magnifigue de la · Nouvelle Guinte, ou Le Manucode à Drag. nd 
Buff. | omp 
Paradiſea Magnifica, Gmel. An 
The two tufts (bouquets) which I regard y ne t 
the diſtinctive character of this bird, appear h * 
hind the neck and at its origin. The firſt h] 
ſiſts of ſeveral narrow feathers of a yellow < year 
lour, marked near the point with a ſmall bl Hem 
ſpot, and which, inſtead of lying flat as ii * 
dinary, ſtand erect, thoſe near the head at rg Ah 
angles, and the ſucceeding ones with ſmall che 
inclinations. Th 
Under the firſt tuft we perceive a ſecol'*" 
which is larger, but not ſo much raiſed, a bers, 
more reclined: it is compoſed of long det 
filaments, which ſprout from very ſhort ſhalt — 
and of which fiſteen or twenty join together 

+ This bird bears ſome relation to the Manucodiata-(ar | - 

of Aldrovandus. The latter has a ſimilar tuft, formed in *4 


ſame way of unwebbed feathers, but which appears longer, & 


its bill and tail are much longer, | 
formul 
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ming firaw-coloured feathers, Theſe fea- 
ers ſeem to be cut ſquare at the end, and 
ake angles, more or leſs acute, with the plane 
W the ſhoulders. 

This ſecond tuft is bounded on the right and 
by common feathers, variegated with brown 
d orange, and 18 terminated behind by a 
eadiſh and ſhining brown ſpot, of a triangular 
. ape, with the vertex turned towards the tail, 
ad the filaments of the feathers looſe and de- 
ompoſed, as in the ſecond tuft. 


Another characteriſtic feature of this bird is 
he two filaments of the tail, which are about 
foot long and a line broad, and of a blue co- 
our, changing into a lucid green, and taking 
heir origin above the tail. So far they much 
eſemble the filaments of the preceding ſpe- 
Ties, but are of a different form, for they do 

got end in a point, and are furniſhed with 
rebs on the middle only of the inner ſide. 


The middle of the neck and breaft is marked 
rom the throat by a row of very ſhort fea- 
hers, diſplaying a ſeries of ſmall tranſverſe 
ines, which are alternately of a fine light 


een, changing into blue, and of a deep duck- 
green. | 


ard 
ar he 
ſt con 
JW (( 
| bla ( 
as Of 
1 no 
{malls 


Brown is the prevailing colour on the lower 
ly, the rump, and the tail; ruſty yellow is 
wat of the quills, the wings, and of their co- 


L 2 verts; 


e ſcarlet above; the upper part of its throat green, with go 
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verts; but the quills have more than one brom 
ſpot at their extremity, at leaſt this is the a 
in the ſpecimen preſerved in the Royal Cabin, 
for it may be proper to mention that the los 
quills of the wings, as well as the feet, hy 
been removed “. 

This bird is rather larger than the Preceding, 
its bill is ſimilar, and the feathers of the fro 
extend over the noſtrils, which they party WW Tt 
cover: this is inconſiſtent with the charade this k 
that has been eſtabliſhed of theſe birds by cee 
of our molt intelligent ornithologiſts f. bead, 

The feathers of the head are ſhort, ſtraight rill. 
cloſe, and very ſoft to the touch. They fom 
a ſort of velvet of a changing colour, as in il. 
molt all the Birds of Paradiſe, and of a brownik 
ground. The throat is alſo covered with vele 
feathers ; but theſe are black, with golden-grea 
reflections. [A] 


I know not whether the individual obſerved by Aldrovandy 
had the number of wing-quills very complete; but this auth 
ſays that theſe quills were of a blackiſh colour. 


+ The feathers at the baſe of the bill turned back, and * 
the noſtrils bare. BRISSON. 


[A] Specific character of the Paradi ſea Magnifica: * It b 


«« creſcents ; the neck bearing a bunch of yellow feathers.” 
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' Cal 
a De BLACK MANUCODE of NEW 
hay GUINEA, called the SUPERB, 
Paradiſea Superba, Gmel. 
ling; The Superb Paradiſe Bird, Lath. 
A E The predominant colour of the plumage of 
* this bird is a rich velvet black, decorated under 
me neck with reflections of deep violet. Its 
y on: . : 
head, breaſt, and the hind part of its neck, are 
g brilliant, with the variable ſhades of a fine green; 
* the reſt is entirely black, not even excepting 
n a. the bill. 
uni place this bird immediately after the Birds 
ch of Paradiſe, though it wants the filaments of 
gen he tail; but we may ſuppoſe that moulting, or 
ome accidental cauſe, is the reaſon of this de- 
ſet; for in other reſpects it reſembles theſe 
vans birds, not only in its general ſhape, and in that 
air of its bill, but is alſo related by the identity 
kun of climate, by the richneſs of its colours, and 
certain ſuperabundance or luxuriancy of fea- 
bers which is peculiar to the Birds of Paradiſe : 
* for there are two ſmall tufts of black feathers 
* vhich cover the noſtrils, and two other bunches 
ot the ſame colour, but much longer, and di- 
rected to the oppoſite extremity. Theſe rite on 
the ſhoulders, and ſpreading more or leſs over 
* the back, but always bent backwards, form a 
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150 THE SIFILET. 
ſort of wings, which extend almoſt to the e Th 
tremity of the true, when theſe are cloſed. ſort © 
We muſt add, that theſe feathers are of un. and v 
equal lengths, and that thoſe of the anteriy dible. 
ſurface of the neck and the ſides of the br belly 
are very long and narrow. [A] or me 
[A] Specific character of the Paradiſca Superba ;—« It; direc 
e ſomewhat creſted with a gold-green ; below, it is a ly anoth 
green; the upper part of the throat violet; its wings black: vers 
« its tail blue and ſhining.“ | third 
| M to thi 
and 0 
The SIFILET, or MANUCODE with is F . 
Filaments. 25 
: gold- 
Paradiſca Aurea, Gmel. gold 
T he Gold-Breaſted Bird of Paradiſe. of gre 
If we adopt the filaments as the ſpecific cu. . 
racter of the Manucodes, the preſent is entitle . 
to be ranged at their head; for inſtead of two 15 
, Nat clnin 
it has ſix, and of theſe not one riſes on the * 
back, but all of them take their origin from the Th 
head, three on each ſide. They are half a fot te! 
long, and reflect backwards. They have nd Ke 
webs but at their extremity for the ſpace of ix. me 
lines, and theſe are black and pretty long. N 
Beſides theſe filaments, this bird has two c 
; and | 
properties which belong to the Bird of I's 1 
radiſe; luxuriancy of feathers and richneß d Is 
| 


colours. 


The 


The luxuriancy of feathers conſiſts; 1. In a 
ort of tuft compoſed of Riff narrow feathers, 
and which riſes at the baſe of the upper man- 
able. 2. In the length of the feathers of the 
belly and of the abdomen, which is four inches 
or more; one part of theſe feathers, extending 
directly, conceals the under- ſide of the tail, while 
another part, riſing obliquely on each ſide, co- 
vers the upper ſurface of the tail as far as the 
third of its length, and all of them correſpond 
to the ſubalar feathers of the Bird of Paradiſe, 
and of the Manucode. 


With regard to the plumage, the moſt bril- 
liant colours appear on the neck; behind, it is 
gold-green and bronze violet; before, topaz- 
gold reflections, which wanton in all the ſhades 
of green, and derive new luſtre from the con- 
traſt with the darkneſs of the contiguous parts ; 
for the head 1s black, changing into a deep 
violet, and the reſt of the body is brown, in- 
clining to black, and with reflections of the 
lame deep violet. 


The bill of this bird is nearly the ſame as in 
the Birds of Paradiſe; the only difference is, 


that its upper ridge is angular and ſharp, while 
in moſt of the other kinds it is rounded. 


Nothing can be ſaid with reſpect to the feet 
and the wings, becauſe they were extirpated 
in the ſubject from which this deſcription is 
drawn; a practice which, as we have re- 
L4 marxed, 
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152 THE CALYBE OF NEW GUINEA, 


marked, is uſual with the Indian hunters 
merchants. [A] ? 


[A] Specific character of the Paradiſea Aurea ;—« 
«© cruſted with black; the top, the cheeks, and the © 
« of its throat are gliſtening violet; the reſt of the 
«« breaſt, and the ſpot on the neck, gold-green.”? 


It i 
Pper pan 
throat, th 
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The CALYBE' of NEW GUINEA. 


Paradiſea Viridis, Gmel. 
The Blue Green Paradiſe Bird, Lath. 


Tf this bird has not the luxuriant plumage ct 


the Paradiſe tribe, it has at leaſt the rich co 
lours and the peculiar ſoftneſs of texture, 

Its head is covered with a beautiful blue 
velvet, changing into green, and exhibiting the 
reflections of the beryl. The neck is clothed 
with a longer ſhag, but which dazzles with the 
ſame colours, except that each feather, being 
of a ſhining black in the middle, of a greet 


changing into blue only at the edges, there re- 


ſult waving ſhades, which play ſtill more than 
thoſe of the head. The back, the rump, the 
tail and the belly are blue, like poliſhed lee, 
and with very brilliant reflections. 


The name Calybs, or Calybete, was given by Daubenton the 
younger, to expreſs the chief colour of its plumage, which 3 
bronzed ſteel. To the ſame gentleman we owe the elements of the 
deſcriptions of theſe four new ſpecies, 

The 
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The ſmall velvet feathers on its forehead 
project forwards as far as the noſtrils, which 
ire deeper than in the preceding kinds. The 
bill is alſo longer and thicker, but it is of the 
dame ſhape, and its edges are ſcalloped in the 
{-me manner near the point. Six quills only 
are reckoned in the tail, but probably it was 
not entire. 

ln the ſubject on which this deſcription is 
funded, as well as thoſe of the three preceding 
deſcriptions, a ſtick was paſſed through their 
whole length, and projected two or three inches 
out of the bill“. In that ſimple way, and by 
extirpating the feathers which would ſpoil the 
effect, the Indians can in an inſtant form an 
elegant fort of plume with any ſmall bird which 
they meet. But the ſpecimens are thus de- 
ranged, and their proportions altered. On this 
account it was difhcult to diſcover in the 
Calybe the infertion of the wings; inſomuch 
that credulity might have aſſerted that this bird 
had neither feet nor wings. 

The Cuybé differs from the Manucodes more 
than the preceding: for this reaſon I have ranged 
it in the Jaſt place, and beſtowed on it a par- 
ticular name . 


# They were brought from India by M. Sonnerat, correſpondent 
of the king's cabinet of natural hiſtory. 


f Specific character of the Paradiſea FViridis :;=* It is ſea- 


" green; its back, belly, rump, and tail, fleel-coloured,” It 
v lixteen inches long. 
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The OX-PECKER, 


Le Pigue-Bæuf, Buff. 

Buphaga Africana, Linn. and Gmel. 
Buphaga, Briſſ. 

The African Beefeater, Lath. 


1 is the firſt who has deſcribed th; 
little bird, which Adanſon brought fron 
Senegal. It is ſcarcely larger than the creſt 
lark, and its wings extend only fourteen inches 
Its plumage has nothing remarkable; in genen 
a grayiſh brown prevails on the upper pat d 
the body, and grayiſh yellow on the under, 
The bill is not of an 1avariable colour; in fone 
individuals it is entirely brown ; in others red 
at the point, and yellow at the baſe; in all i 
is nearly of a quadrangular ſhape, and the point 
of the two mandibles are reflected in a contrary 
direction. The tail is tapered in ſteps, and 
a fingular circumſtance is obſerved, that the 
twelve quills, of which it conſiſts, are al 
pointed. Laſtly, the firſt phalanx of the en. 
terior toe is cloſely connected to that of the 
miqd- toe. 

This bird is very fond of certain worms, d 
the larvæ of inſects, which lodge under the qr 
dermis in oxen. It alights on the backs d 
theſe animals, aud pierces their ſkin with is 
bill, to extract theſe worms, and hence it 
name. 
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be COMMON ST ARE. 


L'Eteurntau, Buff. 

Seuruus Vulgaris, Linn. Gmel. Scop. 4 &c. 

$:urnus, Geſner, Belon, Aldrov. Briſſ. &c. 

The S/are, or Starling, Will. Ray. Sibb. Alb. Penn, &c. 


rw birds are ſo generally known, eſpecially 
F jn the temperate climates, as the Stare; for 
8 ls a conſtant reſident of the diſtrict where 
ir (1t!:s T, and as it can be trained in the do- 
meſtic ſtate, its habits have been obſerved, 
wü cther when ſubjected to reſtraint, or ranging 
'hout controul. 


The Blackbird 1s that, of all the feathered 
race, which the Stare reſembles the moſt ; their 


In Greek agg, whence the name for Granite, agony, the 
| ſpotted ſarface of that ſtone reſembling the plumage of the N ; 
it had alſo the appellations, ArgzAocy Babocs Toa; or ous © : 
Latin, S:urn:s or $Sturneilus ; in Hebrew, Sarfir, or Zezir : in "og 
bic, Alzarazir, Zarater, Azuri : in Italian, Sturno, Storno, Store 
15% in Portugueſe, Sturnins : in Spaniſh, Effornino: in German, 
Haar, Starn, Spreche, Rinder-Starn (Ox- Stare) : in Flemiſh, 
Spreu de, Sprue in Poliſh, Szpak, Spatzek, Szpactieckh, Shorzek. 

+ in the colder countries, however, ſuch as Sweden and Swit- 
| zerland, it is migratory. It deſcends after the middle of ſum- 
* mer into the low lands of Scania,” ſays Linnæus, Fauna 


dazcica, p. 70. : “ when they leave our country,” ſays Geſner, 
de Avibus, p. 745. 
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43 
of 


\ 


young can hardly be diſtinguiſhed “: but af 
their characters are developed, the Stare; 
found to be diſtinguiſhed by the ſtreaks and n. 
flections of its plumage; by the blunter forn 
of its bill, which is broader, and not ſcallops 
near the point |; and by the greater flatng 
of its head, &c. But another very remark} 
difference, and which is derived from a mg; 
intimate cauſe is, that the ſpecies- of the Stun 
is ſolitary in Europe; whereas the ſpecies of th 
Blackbird are extremely numerous. 

There is another circumſtance alſo in which 
theſe birds are analogous; they never change thei 
reſidence during the winter. They only ſe 
for thoſe ſpots in the tract where they are ſettle 
that have the beſt aſpect, and are in the neigh- | 
bourhood of ſprings ; with this difference 
however, that the Blackbirds ſtill continue to 
live ſolitary ; whereas the Stares aſſemble after 
the breeding ſeaſon, in very numerous flocks: 
theſe fly in a peculiar manner, which woull 


* BriLon. So exact is the reſemblance between the young 
of theſe two ſpecies, that I once knew a law-ſuit grounded upon 
it. The appellant produced a well trained blackbird, and de. 
manded the recompence ſtipulated fof rearing and educating it; 
but the defendant inſiſted, that the young bird which he had con. 
mitted in charge was a Stare. 

+ Barrere ſays, that the Stare has a quadrangular bill. It 
muſt at leaſt allow that the angles are very round, 

t This has probably led Ariſtotle to ſay, that the Stare con- 
ceals itſelf well in winter. 
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n to be directed by a ſort of tactics. It is 
Ne voice of inſtinct which inceſſantly impels 
* Stares toward the centre of the battalion, 
I vile the rapidity of their motions hurries them 
Wood. it; a ſort of vortex is thus formed, 


4 


eaſer at the middle, and rarer near the verge; 
? ad the collective body performs an uniform 
E:cular revolution, and at the ſame time con- 
aues to make a progreſſive advance. This 
Bode of flying has its advantages and its incon- 
Kenicncies. The rapacious tribe is diſconcerted 
pr the whirling of the Stares, alarmed by their 
poiſy cries, and deterred by the appearance of 
border. But the danger 1s increaſed of falling a 
prey to the arts of man: the bird- catcher fixes 
f packthread beſmeared with bird- lime to each 
Woot, and thus diſcharges one or two Stares; 
theſe mingle in the flock of their companions, 
and in their frequent gyrations and rencounters 
entangle others, and a number of victims, after 
raſting their efforts, tumble headlong to the 
ground. 


The evening is the time when the Stares aſ- 
ſemble in the greateſt numbers, to provide more 
effectually againſt the dangers of the night; 
Frhich they commonly ſpend among the reeds, 
whither they haſten about the cloſe of the day, 
in a noiſy flight“. They chatter much in the 


rns. He compares the noiſe of their paſſage through 
ide air to the rattling of hail, 
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evening and morning, at the forming and d 
perſing of their forces; are leſs clamoroyg uri 
the reſt of the day, and quite ſilent during th W. 1-1 
night. ] . 

80 attached are the Stares to ſociety, the | 
they not only join thoſe of their own ſpecig 
but alſo birds of a different kind. In the ſpring 
before the breeding ſeaſon, they often aſſoci 
with the crows and jackdaws, and even yi 
the red-wings and field-fares, and ſometing 
with the pigeons. 


Their loves commence about the end 
March. Violence decides their choice: the 
continue as noiſy as ever; their twitter is in. 
ceſſant; and to ſing and toy ſeem then their 
ſole occupation. The care of the expected pro. 


geny ſucceeds ; but they are not over-anxioy T 
in providing for the reception. They often and 
take poſſeſſion of the neſt of a wood-pecker, at fi 
which often retaliates in its turn. When they (rea 
would conſtruct one for themſelves, they only _ 
heap a few dry leaves, ſome herbage or mo * 
in the hole of a tree or of a wall. In this artleß a 
bed the female drops five or fix eggs, 1 Aug 
greeniſh aſh- colour, and covers them for the | 00d 
ſpace of eighteen or twenty-one days. Some: - 


times ſhe hatches in dove-cotes, in the roofs df 
dwelling-houſes, and even in the holes of rocks 


on the ſea-coaſt, as in the Iſle of Wight and 
in 
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ther places“. I have ſometimes received, in 
e month of May, neſts which were pretended 
belong to the Stare, and to be found in trees; 
It as two of them reſemble exactly thoſe of the 
bruch, I ſuſpect that the perſons whom I em- 
Wloyed wanted to impoſe on me, unleſs we ſup- 
oe that the Stare had diſpoſſeſſed the Thruſh, 
ad occupied its place. In ſome caſes, however, 
Whey make their own neſts ; a ſkilful obſerver 
told me, that he has ſeen ſeveral of them on the 
ame tree. The young continue long with their 
mother, which would make me doubt the aſſertion 
of ſome authors Þ, that the Stare hatches thrice 
. year; except this relate to warm countries, 
where the progreſs of incubation and of growth 
is rapid. 

The feathers of the Stares are in general long 
and narrow, as Belon deſcribes; their colour is 
at firſt of a blackiſh- brown, uniform, and without 


| pear after the firſt moulting, emerging about 
the end of July, on the lower part of the body, 
then on the head, and towards the 2oth of 
Auguſt, are ſpread over the upper part of the 


were hatched in the beginning of May. 
! have remarked, that in this firſt moulting, 
the feathers which ſurround the baſe of the 


 * Britiſh Zoology. 
t © It has two or three hatches annually, each conſiſling of 
ee four or five young.” Orixa, Uccilliera, 
bill, 
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ſtreaks or reflections. The ſtreaks begin to ap- 


body. I always mean the young Stares, which 
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bill, dropped almoſt all at once, ſo that th 
part was bald during the month of July, 2 
happens conſtantly in the rook through the jg 
of the year. I alſo obſerved that the bill yy 
almoſt all yellow on the 15th of. May; h 
ſoon changed into a horn colour, and Bey 
aſſures us, that in time it becomes orange, 

In the males, the eyes have a larger ſhare 9 
brown, or it is more uniform ; the freak 
of the plumage more diſtinct and yellower; 
and the dark colour of the feathers which ar 
not ſtreaked is brightened by more vivid re 
flections, that vary between purple and deg 
green. Beſides, the male is larger, weighing 
three ounces and a half. Salerne adds, another 
diſtinguiſhed character of the ſex is, that the 
tongue is pointed in the male, but forked in the 
female. It would appear that Linnzus had 
ſeen it pointed in ſome individuals, and forkel 
in others . In thoſe which came under my 
examination, it was forked. 

The Stares live on ſnails, worms, and cater- 
pillars ; eſpecially on thoſe large caterpillars df 


* I know not why Pliny, ſpeaking of the Stares, ſays, © But 
e theſe loſe not their feathers.” Lib. x. 24. | 

+ « The female has a little mail in the pupil of the eye, 
„ which in the male is entirely black.“ OL IN a.— Willughby 
ſeems alſo to allude to this ſlough on the eye: The irides at 
« hazel, the upper part whiter,“ where he muſt probably mean 
the female. 

t Lingua Acuti, Syſt, Nat. Edit. x.— Lingua bifda, Faun 
Suecica. | 
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. green, with reddiſh reflections, which ap- 
ar, in the month of June, upon the flowers, 
1 chiefly upon the roſes. They feed alſo on 
eat, buckwheat, millet, panic, hemp-ſeed, 
1or-berries, olives, cherries, raiſins, &c. It 
pretended that the laſt is what corrects beſt 
I natural bitterneſs of their fleſh, and that 
orrics are what they are the fondeſt of *; 
1 theſe afford an almoſt infallible bait for 
-cl-nets, which are laid among the reeds, where 


Wer; 0 . . . . 
* ey retire in the evenings; and in this way 
| . hundred may often be caught in one night : 


t this diverſion laſts no longer than the ſeaſon 
cherries. 

They are fond of following oxen and other 
rre cattle as they feed in the meadows, at- 
acted, it is ſaid, by the inſects which flutter 
und them, or by thoſe, perhaps, which ſwarm 
their dung, or in meadows in general. From 
is habit is derived the German name Rinder- 
art, They are alſo accuſed of feeding on 
e carcaſſes that are expoſed on gibbets ; but 
is probably in ſearch only of inſets. I have 
ſed ſome of theſe birds, and have obſerved, 
at when bits of raw fleſh were offered to 


F Schwenckfeld, Salerne, &c. Cardan ſays, that to ſweeter 
fleſh of Stares, we need only cut oft their head as ſoon as they 
killed; Albin directs them to be flayed : others allege, that 
mountain Stares are better taſted than thoſe of the plains, But 
ſe authors can only mean the young birds, for the fleſh of the 


þ ones 15 always bitter and unpalatable, 
4 Aldrovandus, 
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them, they fixed on the prey with great ay 
If they were preſented with the flower. cup " 
pink, containing ſeed already formed, they a 
not graſp it with their claws, and pluck it i W. 
the jay, but ſhook it and ſtruck it againg g 
bars in the bottom of the cage, till the pry 
dropped out. I remarked allo, that they gry 
nearly like the gallinaceous tribe, and took gry 
delight in bathing. It is probable that one! 
thoſe which I raiſed died of cold, in conſequery 
of bathing too often during the winter, 

Thele birds live ſeven or eight years, or em 
longer, in the domeſtic ſtate. The wild on 
cannot be decoyed by the call, becauſe they i 
gard not the ſcream of the owl. But beſides th 
contrivance of the limed threads and the we! | 
nets, which I have already mentioned, a mei bit 
has been fallen on to take entire families, by ui wh 
ing to the walls and the trees where they lo e pre 
pots of earthen ware of a convenient fam The 
which the birds often prefer to place their i erma 
in“. Many are alſo caught by the gin a{rales 
draw-net. In ſome parts of Italy it is confine 
mon to employ tame weaſels to drag them ent. 
of their neſts, or rather their holes; for the . . 
tifice of man conſiſts in employing one en{larhih tothe 


race to extend his dominion over the reſt, pe 
The Stares have the membrana nictitans; tie n. 5 


noſtrils are halt-ſheathed by a membrane; f | gel 
length 


* Olin1 and Schwenckfeld. | dcal 
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ire of a reddiſh brown * the outer toe is 
nected to the mid one as far as the firſt pha- 
. the hind nail is ſtronger than the reſt ; 
4 oirzard 1s preceded by a dilatation of the 
hagus, is A little fleſhy, and contains ſome- 
bes ſmall tones. The inteſtinal tube is twenty 
Fes in length, from the one orifice to the 
her ; the gall-bladder is of the ordinary ſize 
e ccd very {mall, and placed nearer the anus 
in is common in birds. 

In diſſecting a young Stare, one of thoſe which 
had raiſed, I remarked that the contents of 
e gizzard and of the inteſtines were entirely 
ack, though it had been fed on bread and milk 
y. This circumſtance denotes an abundance 
black bile; and at the ſame time accounts for 
e bitterneſs of the fleſh of theſe birds, and the 
ſe which has been made of their excrements in 
e preparation of coſmetics. 


The Stare can be taught to ſpeak either French, 
erman, Latin, Greek f, &c. and to pronounce 
hraſes of ſome length. Its pliant throat ac- 
ommodates itſelf to every inflexion and every 
cent, It can readily articulate the letter RI, 


I [know not why Willughby ſays that “ the legs are feathered 


to the toes,” 1 never found this in any of the Stares which 
examined, 


Ihe young Cæſars had a Stare and Nightingales docil in 
tne Greek and Latin languages, and which made continual pro- 


greſs, and aſſiduouſly prattled new phraſes of conſiderable 
length.“ Pr IN v, lib. x. 42. 
| Scaliger. 
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| and acquires a ſort of warbling which is mug 


| ſuperior to its native ſong *. as 
This bird is ſpread through an extenſive rag n 
in the ancient continent. It is found in Swede ng 
Germany, France, Italy, the Ile of Malta, h — 
Cape of Good Hope g, and every where nea Mi 
the ſame; whereas thoſe American birds wi; m th 
have been called Stares, preſent a great diverl 9 WI 
of appearance. [A] land. 
I. J 
* Sturnus piſitat ore, iſitat, piſiſtrat: It was thus that the La ry 
expreſſed the notes of the Stare. See the Author of Philyl, 8 
1 Kolben. Aldrc 
[A] Specific character of the Stare, Sturnus Vulgarii, List k the 
—— Its bill is yellowiſh, its body black, with white pam WO), t 
It is near nine inches long, and its alar extent fourteen ings erior 
The male weighs three ounces, the female ſomewhat leſs. 
re at 
hea 
ced a 
VARIETIES of the STARE. part 
. . 1 If's, 
Though the Stares retain uniformly the a BP 
2 ic 
ginal impreſſion, they are not entirely exempt 0 
* 5 10 
from the tendency to variety in nature; but H N 
. 0 . . | | 0 
varieties which occur are always ſuperficial, ad 1 
” = * ö 1 , l „ 
often confined to individuals. The follow: © 
: : bby, 
have been noticed by authors : 
I. The WHITE STARE of Aldrovandus Nen. 
with fleſh-coloured legs and a reddiſh yd 
J Br 
F t Sturnus Vulgaris. var. 1. Linn, and Gmel. ; Starr Al Sturn 
| | | Brill. 3 the White Starling, Will. 
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1s in the common kind after they have 
A old. Aldrovandus ſays, that it was taken 
ng with the ordinary Stares; and Rzaczynſki 
"rms us, that in a certain part of Poland * it 
« uſual to ſee a Black and a White Stare riſing 
m the ſame neſt, Willughby alſo ſpeaks of 


b White Stares OY were obſerved in Cum- 


land. 


. The BLACK and WHITE STARE.—To 


variety I refer; 1. The White-headed Stare 
\Idrovandus : In this bird, the head, the 


| the neck, the whole of the under part of the 


Jy, the coverts of the wings, and the two 
erior quills of the tail, were white; the other 
ls of the tail, and all thoſe of the wings, 
re as in the ordinary Stare; the white of 
head was ſet off by two ſmall black ſpots 
ced above the eyes, and the white of the un- 
part of the body was variegated with bluiſh 


ts, 2. The Pied Stare of Schwenckfeld, in 


ich the top of the head, the half of the bill 


t the baſe, the neck, the quills of the wing, 
| thoſe of the tail, were black, and all the reſt 


ite. 3. The Black-headed Stare, ſeen by Wil- 
aby, the reſt of the body entirely white 4. 


Near Coronovia. 


durns Vulgaris, var. 3, Linn. and Gmel. z Sturnus Leucoce- 


Ws, Brill, 


n Vulgaris, var. 2. Linn. and Gmel. ; Sturnus Leucome- 
Brifſ.; the Black and White Starling, Will. 


M 3 III. The 
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III. The GREY CINEREOUS STajy 5 
Aldrovandus *. This author is the only perh 
who has ſeen one of that colour, which is ng 
but black melted with white. It is eaſy to cn 
ceive how theſe varieties might be multiply 
from the different diſtribution of the black z 
white, and from the numerous ſhades of 2. 
which reſult from the different proportions; 
which the two original colours enter into f 
mixture. 


RE 


* Sturnus V ulgaris, Var. 4+ Linn. and Gmel ; Sturny; Civ 
Briſſ. | bp 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 
RELATED TO THE STARE, 


I. 
The CAPE STARE, or the PIED STARE. 


Sturnus Capenſis, Linn. & Gmel. 


ay African bird reſembles in its general 
ſhape the Common Stare, and the black and 
white colours of its plumage are diſtributed as 
in the Magpie. 

Were it not that its bill is thicker and longer 
than in the European Stare, we might regard it 
23 merely a variety, eſpecially as our Stare is to 
be met with at the Cape of Good Hope; and 
this variety would coincide with the one already 
mentioned, in which the black and white are 
diſttibuted in large ſpots. The moſt remark- 
able character in this bird is a very large white 
ſpot, of a round ſhape, placed on each ſide of 
the head, and which ſtretches forward to the 
baſe of the bill, and incloſing the eye ſhoots into 
a fort of appendix, variegated with black, that 
| deſcends along its neck. 

This bird is the ſame with Edwards's Black and 
White Indian Starling, Pl. 187. ; with Albin's 
M 4 Contra 
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Contra of Bengal, vol. iii. Pl. ; Wi 
ſon's Cape of Good Hope . * 
P. 448.; and even with his ninth tro * 
e acknowledges this, and rectifies i 3 
3 the Supplement; and conſidering Fe * 
of incomplete deſcription, and of m * 
figures, which diſgraces Natural Hiſtor * 
5 excuſable. To avoid contin fo 
=» it 1s of the utmoſt importance to colts: . 
by erent names which have been beſtowed J 
ird by different authors, and at di *. 
times *. ws 


s gray; 
8 yellc 
his bir 
gate in 
he nec 
round 
iſe fre 
xtend 
top of 
paralle 
In gel 


* Specific character of 
© the ſides of the head and the under part of 2 22 
white.“ 


The other birds menti 
* ö tioned are conſidered by M 
foecie ; oo Gmelin 1s rather diſpoſed to 8 LED ** long 
pecies, the Sturnus Contra, whole character is mp Soong A. A « 
3 Y, WIch a 
that L. 


sf { - 
pot on the eye, a ſtripe on the wing, and the belly all white," 


II, 


The LOUISIANA STARE, or the 
STOURNE. 


Sturnus Ludovicianus, Linn. & Gmel 


I have applied th 
n e name of Stourne, which is 
ay m_ 4 om the Latin Sturnus, to an American 
_ which, though conſiderably different, 1 
to our Stare, The under part of its body 


7 15 
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; gray, variegated with brown, and the upper 
s yellow. The moſt characteriſtic marks of 
bis bird, in reſpect to colour, are, 1. A blackiſh 
late intermixed with gray at the lower part of 
ve neck, and riſing diſtinctly out of the yellow 
round. 2. Three white bars on its head, which 
: from the baſe of the upper mandible, and 
tend as far as the occiput ; the one reſts on the 
top of the head, while the two others, which are 
parallel to it, ſtretch on each ſide over the eyes. 
In general this bird refembles the European 
Stare, by the proportions of its wings and tail, 
and alſo by the diſperſion of theſe colours in 
ſmall ſpots : its head is likewiſe flat, but its bill 
js longer. 

A correſpondent of the Cabinet informs us, 
that Louiſiana is much incommoded by clouds 
f theſe Stares; which would ſhow that their 
manner of flying reſembles that of the European 
fort, But we are not very certain if he means 
he ſpecies of this article *. 


Specific character of the Lovifana Stare — “ It is ſpotted 


# with gray and duſky, a line on the head, and the eye-lids 
# waite;z the upper part of its throat black.” 


III. The 
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Jang 
III. rant 
min 
The TOL CAN As. * 
or 1 
Sturnus Ob/eurus, Gmel. 1 
Sturnus Nov Hiſpanie, Brill. lac 
The Braun- head Stare, Lath. 
$ 
The ſhort account which Fernandez has giz blac 
of this bird is not only incomplete, but c. it p 
leſsly drawn up; for though he ſays that the fer 
Tolcana is, in ſize and figure, like the Stare, hy rich 
afterwards adds that it is rather ſmaller. Yeh 1 
is the only original author from whom we can 
obtain information with regard to this bird, and 7 
on his evidence Briſſon has ranged it among e di 
Stares. It appears to me, however, that thee '"s 
two authors adopt very different. characters d 8 
. . W 
the Stare: Briſſon, for inſtance, makes it the + 
diſtinguiſhing feature of the genus, that the bi = 
is ſtraight, blunt, and convex; and Fernandez, 
ſpeaking of a bird of the Tzanatl or Stare kind 
mentions, that it is ſhort, thick, and rather 
hooked; and in another place he refers tit 
ſame bird named Cacalotototl to the genus of they 
Raven (which is called Cacaloll in the Mexican 
* Formed from the Mexican name Tolocatzanat!, which gi | 
ſies Reed- ſtare. | aut 
language 1 
a: 
Sta 
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language) and to that of the Stare *®. The ar- 
rangement of the Tolcana is therefore not deter- 
| mined ; I have retained its Mexican name, with- 
out venturing to pronounce whether it is a Stare 
or not. 

This bird is, like the European Stares, fond of 
places abounding in ruſhes and aquatic plants. 
ſts head is brown, and the reſt of its plumage 
plack. It has no ſong, or even cry. In that 
it partakes of the qualities of many other Ame- 
rican birds, which are more remarkable for the 


richneſs of their plumage than the ſweetneſs of 
their warble f. 
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Cares 
{ the 
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theſe 
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# « Cacalotototl, or Raven Bird, ſeems to belong to the genus 
« Tzanatl of the Stares.“ 

This bird has, according to Fernandez, a black plumage in- 
dining to blue, the bill entirely black, the iris orange, the tail 
long, the fleſh bad to eat, and no ſong. It loves temperate and 
warm countries. From this ſhort ſtatement, it is difficult to decide 
whether the bird in queſtion be a Raven or a Stare. 


it the + Specific character of the Sturnus Obſeurus :“ It is black, 
e bill e its head duſky.”? 

indes 

kind, W 

rather 

8 the The GAG AS TO LI. 


of the Sturnus Mexicanus, Gmel. 
Ws Cotinga Mexicana, Briſſ. 


The Mexican Stare, Lath. 


þ Gini [ here range this bird on the very ſuſpicious 


authority of Fernandez, and the analogy which 


unge 


t The Mexican name is Caxcaxtetorl; it is alſo called Huci- 


2 Tzanail in the Mexican language correſponds to our 
are. 
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its name 
3 Ba; in the Mexican langua 
N : wee am I acquainted a 
prog gonad 0 which I can refer it by 8 
obliged, in ob n i OE | e 
to reject from th I uur pos his precon 8 wo 
ready too ſhort e deſcription of Fern . 
lengthened ant the words which 3 a 
A 2 ſhape of its bil; 8 
1 155 related more cloſel pies 
. : Cottinga. Beſides Sen 
_ _— Drs bulk of the St 18 
e e , g as a {mall head, Ree 1 . = 
_ * ikewiſe inhabits the t abner 
but we have - ns. It is indeed a b 12 
een that the native Ks 1 wy 
of the 


Euro 
pean Stare 
are not very captivatin 
| g; and, | 
J 


Vs 


The PIMALOTH 


The broad bi 
bill of this bi 
ſuſpect that it 1 of this bird mi 
pect that it is not a Stare . us to 
ernan- 


+ his word 1 
15 formed from the Mexican nam 
1 | © / itzmaletl. 
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der ſays be true, that its habits and inſtincts are 
the ſame with thoſe of the other Stares, we can- 
not heſitate to infer that it is of an analogous 
pecies; eſpecially as it generally haunts the 
coaſts of the South Sea, lodging probably, like 
ne European ſort, among the aquatic plants.— 
ne Pimalot is rather larger. 


VI. 


The STARE of TERRA MAGELLANICA, 
or, the WHITE RAY. 


Sturnus Milikaris, Gmel. 
The Magellanic Stare, Lath, 


have given this laſt name to a bird, brought 
by M. Bougainville, on account of the white ray 
which, riſing on each fide near the junction of 
the mandibles, bends under the eye and ſtretches 
along the neck. . This white ray is the more 
remarkable, as it is environed by a deep brown ; 
the dark colours prevail on the upper part of the 
body, only the wings and their coverts are edged 
with yellow. The tail is of a full black, 
forked, and extending not far beyond the wings, 


body, including the throat, is of a fine crimſon 
red, ſprinkled with black on the ſides ; the an- 


terior 
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— me 7. 


which are very long. The under ſide of the 
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terior part of the wing is alſo of crimſon, a; 
not ſpotted ; and the ſame colour appears round 
the eyes, and in the ſpace lying between the, 
and the bill, which, though blunt as in the Starez 
and leſs pointed than that of the Troupials 
may be regarded as neareſt the ſhape of the la. 
ter. If we conſider alſo that the White Ray re. 
ſembles much the appearance of the Troupials, 
we may eſteem it as intermediate between theſe 
two kinds . 


® Specific character of the Sturuus Milibaris:— (s It is dukky, 
* red below.“ 


. 
2 — — 


1 


and 

Und 

lele The TROUPIALES. 

res, 

les UrsE birds, as I have juſt obſerved, are 


nearly related to the European Stares, and 
often the vulgar and the naturaliſts have con- 
ſounded them. We may regard them as re- 
preſenting the Stares in the New World ; their 
habits are the ſame, except in the mode of build- 
ling their neſts. 

The American continent is the native region 
of theſe birds, and of all others that have been 
claſſed with them; ſuch as the Caſſics, the Balti- 
mores, the Bonanas, &c.; and though ſome are 
faid to belong to the Old World, theſe have re- 
ally been brought from the New World; for in- 
ſtance, probably, the Troupiale of Senegal, called 
the Caße- More, the Bonana of the Cape of 


Good Hope, and all the pretended Troupiales 
of Madras. 


| ſhall exclude from the genus of the Troupi- 
| ales, 1. The four ſpecies brought from Madras, 
and which Briſſon has borrowed from Ray 
becauſe the /aw of climate will not admit the 
| ſuppoſition, and the deſcriptions are not deci- 

live, and the figures ſo ill executed, that they 
| might as well be taken for magpies, jays, black- 
birds, loriots, and gobe-mouches, &c. 


_ ® Oridlus Textor, Gmel; the Weaver Oriole, Lath. 


4 A ſkil- 
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A ſkilful ornithologiſt (Mr. Edwards) i, g 
opinion, that the yellow jay and the chop 19 
of Petiver, which Briſſon has made his ſixth aul 
his fourth Troupiale, are only the male and fe 
male loriot; and that the variegated jay of Ma. 
dras of the ſame Petiver, which is the ff 
Troupiale of Briſſon, is his yellow Indian Stare; 
and laſtly, that the creſted Troupiale of Madras 
which is Briſſon's ſeventh ſpecies, is the ſame 
bird with the creited gobe-monche of the Cape 
of Good Hope of the ſame Briſſon *. 

2. I ſhall exclude the Bengal Troupial, 
which is Briſſon's ninth ſpecies, ſince that au- 
thor has himſelf perceived that it is his ſecond of 
the Stare. 

3. I ſhall exclude the Forked-tail Troupiale, 
which is the ſixth of Briſſon, and the Thruſh of 
Seba. All that the latter ſays is, that it is much 
larger than the thruſh ; that its plumage is 
black, its bill yellow, the under ſurface of its 
tail white, the upper and its back ſhaded by a 
light tint of blue; that its tail is long, broad, and 
forked ; and laſtly, that, excepting the difference 
in the ſhape of its tail, and in its bulk, it is much 
like the European thruſn. But in all this, I can 
perceive nothing that relates to a Troupiale; and 
the figure given by Seba, and which Briſſon rec- 


He adds, that the two long quills of the tail were wanting in 
theſe two individuals. They mult either have not yet grow, or 
have dropped by moulting or ſome other accident. 


kons 
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as a very bad one, no more reſembles a Trou- 
ne than it does a Thruſh. 

4. 1 ſhall exclude the Blue Bonana of Ma- 
a0 becauſe, on the one hand, it is inconſiſtent 
un the law of the climate, and on the other, 
e fieure and deſcription of Ray have nothing 
dich would characteriſe the Bonana, not even 
e plumage. According to that author, its 
ad, tail, and wings are blue, but the tail of a 
ohter tinge 3 the reſt of the plumage black 
cinereous, except the bill and the feet, which 
e ruſty. 

5. Laſtly, I ſhall exclude the India Troupiale, 
t only on account of the difference of climate, 
it for other ſtronger reaſons, which before in- 
iced me to place it between the Rollers and the 
rds of Paradiſe. 

Though we have ranged along with the 
Toupiales, the Caſſies, the Baltimores, and the 
dnanas, theſe, as they have received ſeparate 
mes, are diſtinguiſhed by differences that are 
Heiently important to form ſmall ſubordinate 
rera, I am able, from the compariſon of a 
mber of theſe birds, to aſſert that the Caſſies 
re the ſtrongeſt bill, next to them the Trou- 
les, and then the Bonanas. With reſpect to 
e Baltimores, their bill is not only ſmaller than 


pe, They ſeem alſo to have different in- 


adds; J therefore retain their proper names, 
treat of each ſeparately. 


VOL, III, N The 


the reſt, but it is ſtraighter, and of a peculiar 
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The common characters which Briffy i 
cribes to them are the naked noſtrils, and ho 
elongated conical form of the hill. J have 3. 
ready obſerved that the upper mandible exten 
over the cranium, or that the tuft, inſtead: 
making a point, makes a conſiderable re-entrant 
angle; a circumſtance which ſometimes occy 
in other ſpecies, but is moſt remarkable in d. 
preſent. _ 


The T ROUPIAL E- 


Oriolus IFericus, Gmel. 

IAerus, Brill. 

Coracias Xanthornus, Scop. 

The Yellow and Black Pye, Cateſby. 
The Banana Bird from Jamaica, Albin. 
The [eric Oriole, Lath. 


The moſt obvious features in the exteri 
appearance. of this bird are its long points 
bill, the narrow feathers of its neck, and thy 
great variety of its plumage : not only thre 
colours enter into it, an orange-yellow, bla 
and white, but theſe colours ſeem to multigh 
by their artful diſtribution, The black is {preal 
over the head, the anterior part of the neck, it 


* Briſſoa gave this bird the Latin name 17erus, from its pelo 
colour; for the ſame reaſon Scopoli termed Xanthornus, of le 
bird; other authors have called it Pic, Ciſa, Picus, and Tris 
The ſavages of Brazil name it Guira-T angeima; thoſe of Gul 
Tapcu; the French coloniſts Cal. jaune, or yellow-bottom: 
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middle of the back, the tail and the wings ; the 
range-yellow occupies the intervals, and all the 
under part of the body; it appears alſo in the 
1s *, and on the anterior part of the wings; 
ve black which prevails through the reſt is in- 


the one is placed at the coverts of the wings, the 
other on their middle quills. 

The feet and nails are ſometimes black, ſome- 
mes of a leaden colour. The bill ſeems to have 
10 conſtant colour, for it has been obſerved to 
de in ſome white gray Þ, in others brown cine- 
reous above , and blue below; and laſtly, in 
others black above, and brown below F. 

This bird is nine or ten inches long from the 
point of the bill to the end of the tail; and, ac- 
cording to Marcgrave, its wings extend fourteen 
inches, and its head is very ſmall. It is diſperſed 
through the region lying between Carolina and 
Brazil, and through the Caribbean iſlands. It 
Is of the bulk of a blackbird ; it hops like the 
magpie, and has many of its geſtures, according 
to Sloane. It has even, according to Marcgrave, 
the ſame cries ; but Albin aſſerts that in all its 
actions it reſembles the Stare; and adds, that 
Womctimes four or five unite to attack a larger 
bird, which, after they have killed, they devour 


* Albin adds, that the eye is encircled by a broad bar of blue; 


but he is the only perſon who has made this remark ; it was pro- 
bably an accidental variety. 


t Brifſon, t Albin. § Sloane and Marcgrave. 
N 2 orderly, 


Ierrupted by two oblong white ſpots, of which 
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orderly, each maintaining his rank. Sloane, 
author worthy of credit, ſays, that the Ty, 
piales live on inſets. Yet there is no abſoly 
contradiction; for every animal which feeq, q 
the ſmalleſt reptile is rapacious, and would fed 
on larger animals if it could do it with ſafety, 
Theſe birds muſt be of a very ſocial diſpy, 
tion, ſince love, which divides ſo many oths 
ſocieties, ſeems on the contrary to Knit then 
more cloſely together. They do not ſeparatey 
accompliſh in retirement and ſecrecy the view 
nature; a great many pairs are ſeen on the ſang 
tree, which is almoſt always lofty and ſequel 
tered, conſtructing their neſt, laying their egg 
hatching and cheriſhing their infant brood, 
Theſe neſts are of a cylindrical form, if. 
pended from the extremity of high branche 
and waving freely in the air; ſo that the your 
are continually rocked. But ſome who belies 
that the birds act from deliberation, aſſert tht 
the parents hang their neſt to avoid the attac 
of certain land animals, and eſpecially ſerpents 
The Troupiale is alſo reckoned very docile,an 
eaſily ſubjected to domeſtic ſlavery ; which pr. 
penſity almoſt always attends a ſocial temper* 


2 8 pecific character of the Orzzlus Ifericus .“ Fulvous ; 
4 head, throat, back, the wing-quills, and coverts, black, wil 


White ſpot on the wings.“ F 


1 


me, Ml 
Tron 


lo 
«The ACOLCHI of SEBA*. 


Id fog 

ty Oriolus Nove Hiſpaniæ, Gmel. 
x4 IZerus Mexicanus, Brill. 

1ipoks | The Mexican Oriole, Lath. 


' Othe 
then Seba, having found this name in Fernandez, 


aten s, according to his way, applied it arbi- 
ems dfracily to a bird entirely different from the one 
e meant by that author, at leaſt with regard to its 
ſequelumage; and he has again aſcribed to the ſame 
r egg ird what Fernandez has ſaid of the true Acolchz, 
hich the Spaniards call Tordo, or Stare. 

n, fu This falſe Acolchi of Seba has a long yellow 


anche il; its head is all black, and alſo its throat; 


youre tail and wings are blackiſh, and theſe are or- 
belienMWWamented with ſmall feathers of a golden colour, 
rt H bich have a fine effect on the dark ground. 

attad Seba reckons his Acolchi an American bird, 
dent ad I know not for what reaſon Briſſon, who 
ile, u Ruotes no authority but Seba, ſubjoins that it is 
ch prost common in Mexico. It is certain that the 
per“, Nord Acolchi is Mexican, but we are not war- 


F panted to conclude the ſame thing of the bird on 
+ wil which Seba beſtows it Þ. 


M Contracted for Acolcbichi. 

f Specific character of the Oriolus N. Hiſpaniæ :“ Yellow ; 
' tte head, upper part of the throat, wing-quills and tail, black ; 
' tie greater quills of the wings yellow at the tip, the leſſer 


all black.“ 
N 3 M 
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TheRING-TAILED ORIOLE, Ly; 


L' Arc-en Queue, Buff. 
Oriolus Annulatus, Gmel. 
Idterus Cauda Annulati, Brill. 
Cornix Flava, Klein. 


Sloa 
Fernandez gives the name of Oxiniſcan Ben 


two birds which bear no reſemblance; any {iſſapacar 
Seba has taken the freedom to apply the ſane Wences © 
name to a third entirely different from either Nimes la 
except in ſize, which is that of the pigeon. loane's 
The third Ozini/can is the Ring-tail ( Arc-ex. er the 
Queue) of this article. I give it this name on {Wi the 
account of a black arch or creſcent with its con- Mure, 
cavity turned towards the head, which appeanW" #!2! « 
diſtinctly on the tail when ſpread, and the mot eter tO 
remarkable, as this is of a fine yellow colour vil bir. 
which is alſo that of the bill and of the wüde The. 
body; the head and neck are black, and the tle cui 
wings of the ſame colour, with a flight tinto old coll 
yellow. s Ing! 
Seba adds, that he received many of thele Ind ligh. 
birds from America, where they are looked up arked 
as ravenous. Perhaps their habits are the ſame p legs 7 
with thoſe of our Troupiales; the figure which Ft Dlac 
Seba gives has a bill ſomewhat hooked near ti als bla 
point *, be 
Specific character of the Orio/us Annulatus * Yellow; th Ma 
1% head and neck black, the greater coverts of the wings and tl 


„ quills edged with yellowiſh ; the tail blackiſh and _ 


EW 


The JAPACANIE, 


Oriolus Japacani, Gmel. 
Luſcinia pullo- lutea, Klein. 


Sloane conſiders his Little Yellow and 
Brown Fly-catcher as the ſame with the 
ſapacani of Marcgrave ; but beſides the differ- 
ences of the plumage, the Japacani is eight 
mes larger, each dimenſion being double; for 
oane's bird is only four inches long, and ſeven 
over the wings, while Marcgrave's is of the bulk 
fthe Bemptere, which is equal to that of the 
Fare, whoſe extreme length is ſeven inches, and 
is alar extent fourteen, It would be difficult to 
cer to the ſame {pecies two birds, eſpecially two 
rild birds, ſo widely different. 

The Japacani has a long pointed black bill, a 
tle curved 3 its head is blackiſh, its iris of a 
old colour; the hind part of its neck, its back, 
ts wings, and its rump, are variegated with black 
nd light brown; its tail is blackiſh below, and 
aked with white above; its breaſt, its belly, 
legs are variegated with yellow and white, 
"ith blackiſh tranſverſe lines; its feet brown, its 
nils black and pointed F. 


* This 15 the Brazilian name, according to Marcgrave. 
+ Marcgrave, 


N 4 Sloane's 
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Sloane's little bird“ has a round bill, almoſt 
ſtraight, and half an inch long; the head and 


back are of a light brown, with ſome black T} 
ſpots; the tail eighteen inches long, and of: 
brown colour, as allo the wings, which have z 
little white at their tips. The orbits, the throy 
the ſides of the neck, the coverts of the tail, yel. 
low; the breaſt of the ſame colour, but with 
brown marks ; the belly white ; the legs brown, Bri 
about fifteen lines long, and yellow in the toes, tenth 
This bird is common in St. Jago, once the WE and 
capital of Jamaica; it lodges generally in tte only 
buſhes. Its ſtomach is very muſcular, and ling wa C 
with a thin, looſe, inſenſible membrane. Sloane! if the 
found nothing in the gizzard of the individu) e what 
which he diſſected, but he obſerved that the in- Chap: 
teſtines made a great number of circumvolutionz, It 
The ſame author mentions a variety, which ot Ch 
differs only becauſe it has leſs yellow in its meet 
plumage. cult t 
This bird may be reckoned a Troupiale, a botol, 
account of the form of its bill; but it is cer- to fu 
tainly different from the Japacani f. ou! 
| * Oriulus Brafilianus, Gmel. ; [Xerus Brofilienfis, Brill. My. 2 a 
cicapa e fiuſco et luteo varia, Sloane; the Brazilian Oriole, Lath. 
| + Specific character of the Japacani :—=< It is black and the n 
*« duſky, below variegated with white and yellow, with tranſverſe agree 
« black lines, the head and tail blackiſh.” Specific charadter of en 
Sloane's little bird :=< It is yellow, the breaſt ſpotted, the head | 
* and back marked by ſoft duſky ſpots, the belly white, the tal totol, 
« and wings duſky, and the latter white at the tips.“ are) 


black 
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The XO C HIT OL and the 
COS TO TOT. 


Oriolus Coſtototl, Gmel. 
The New Spain Oriole, Lath. 


Briſſon makes the Xochitul of Fernandez the 
tenth ſpecies of his Troupiale of New Spain, 


+ WT and which the Spaniſh naturaliſt conſiders as g 
nen only the adult Co/totol. But he takes notice of 


two Coſtotols, which are pretty much alike ; but 
if they differ in ſome degree, we muſt refer 
what Fernandez ſays here to the Coſtotol of 


Chap. xxv111. 
If we compare the deſcription of the Xochitol 


of Chap. cxx11. to that of Chap. xxviii. we ſhall 
meet with contradictions which it will be diffi- 
cult to reconcile ; for is it poſſible that the Coſ- 
totol, which when ſo much grown as to be able 
to ſing is only of the ſize of a Canary bird, 
ſhould afterwards acquire the bulk of a Stare ? 
that when young it has the ſweet warble of the 
Coldfinch, but after it is adult, and received 
the name of the Xochitol, it ſhould have the diſ- 
agreeable chatter of the Magpie? But wide dif- 
ferences alſo occur in the plumage ; in the Coſ- 
totol, the head and the under part of the body 
are yellow, while in the Xochitol they are 
back; in the former, the wings are yellow 
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tipped with black ; in the latter, they are wy 
riegated with black and white above, and cine. 
reous below, without a ſingle yellow feather. 
But all theſe contradictions will vaniſh, i 
inſtead of the Xochitol of Chap. exxii. we fab. 
ſtitute the Xochitol or Flowery bird of Chap, 
cxxv. The ſize is nearly the ſame, being that 
of the Sparrow ; its warble 1s pleaſant, like thy 
of the Coſtotol, the yellow of which is mingled 
with other colours that variegate the plumage af 
the former: they are both an agreeable food. 
The Xochitol reſembles in two circumſtances the 
Troupiales; it lives upon inſects and ſeeds, and 
hangs its neſt from the ends of ſmall branches. 
The only difference which can be remarked be- | 
tween the Xochitol of Chap. cxxv. and the 
Coſtotol, is, that the latter is found in warm 
countries only, while the former inhabits all cli. 


mates without diſtinction. But is it not likely err 
that Xochitols go to breed in warm countries, Pecker 
where their young, or the Coſtotols, remain til lil; þ 
they are grown up, or are Xochitols, and able to plales, 
accompany their parents into colder climates! Fernan 
In the Coſtotol, the plumage is yellow, as I have lhe W. 
ſaid, and the tips of the wings black; and in WW mong 
the Xochitol of Chap. cxxv. the plumage is va. Placed. 
riegated with pale yellow, brown, white, and lt is 
blackiſh. _ KR 


Briſſon has indeed made the latter his firl q 
is tr 


carouge ; but as it ſuſpends its neſt like the * 


Troupiales, we have a deciſive reaſon to range doe 
1 
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with theſe; except we reckon as another 
Troupiale the Xochitol of Chap. cxxii. of Fer- 
undez, which is of the ſize of a Stare; its 
heat, belly, and tail of a ſaffron colour, vari- 
erated with a little black ; its wings variegated 
with black and white below and cinereous above; 
+ head, and the reſt of its body, black; it has 
the chatter of the Magpie, and its fleſh is good 
eating; 


M 


The TOCOLIN® 


Oriolus Cinereus, Gmel. 
Iferus Cinereus, Brill. 
The Gray Oriole, Lath. 


Fernandez conſidered this bird as a Wood- 
pecker, on account of its long and pointed 
bill; but this character belongs alſo to the Trou- 
plales, nor can I perceive in the deſcription of 
Fernandez any other diſcriminating qualities of 
the Wood-peckers. I ſhall therefore leave it 
among the Troupiales, where Briſſon has 
placed it. 

lt is of the bulk of a Stare; it lives in the 
Woods, and neſtles on trees. Its plumage is 


* Its true name is Ococolin; but as I had appropriated it to an- 


dther bird, J have here changed it, by prefixing the letter T of 
Houpiale. | 


beautifully 
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till al 
black, 
of the 
cordir 
rufous 
the pr 
* Specific character of the Oriolus Cinereus :e It ;, vn parate 


« gated with yellow and black; its back, thighs, and belly 0. more 
«© nereous. 1 : 
ter10T 


to all 
aſcrib! 
only | 
The COMMANDER Ne 
red; 


Oriolus Pheniceus, Linn. and Gmel. plum: 
Icterus Pteropheniceus, Brill. ſmalle 
T he Scarlet frathered Indian Bird, Will. Th 
T he Red-Wwinged Starling, Cateſby, Alb. and Kalm. | 
T he Red-winged Oricle, Penn. and Lath. of the 


5 inches 
This is the true Acolchi of Fernandez, It Rue 


is called the Commander t, on account of Th 
a fine red mark on the anterior part of its wings, WM warm 
which in ſome meaſure reſembles the badge of WM (::01; 
the order of knighthood. The effect is here cular 
the more ſtriking, as it is thrown upon a ground in the 
of ſhining gloſſy black; for that is the general WM 1:6 e 
colour not only of its plumage, but of its bill tamed 
feet, and nails. There are, however, ſome light WM of fin 
exceptions ; the iris is white, and the baſe of the WI fined, 
bill is encircled by a narrow ring of red; the WF they: 


beautifully variegated with yellow and black 
excepting the back, the belly, and the feet, whit, 
are cinereous, 

The Tocolin is deſtitute of ſong, but its fe 
is good; it inhabits Mexico *. ; 


M 


+ In Spaniſh, Commendadoxa. 
I bill 
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nil alſo inclines ſometimes to brown rather than 
Mack, according to Albin. But the real colour 
f the mark on the wings is not a pure red, ac- 
ording to Fernandez, but is tarniſhed with a 
ulous tint, which increaſes and becomes at laſt 
he predominant colour. Theſe ſometimes ſe- 
parate, the red occupying the anterior and the 
nore elevated part of the ſpot ; yellow, the poſ- 
erior and lower. But is this true with regard 
to all the individuals, or has not that been 
ſcribed to the whole ſpecies which is applicable 
only to the females? We are certain that in 
theſe the ſpot on the wings is not of ſo bright a 
ed; beſides that diſtinction, the black of their 
plumage 18 mixed with gray, and they are 
ſmaller. 

The Red-Wing is nearly of the ſize and ſhape 
of the Stare; its extreme length is eight or nine 
inches, and its alar extent thirteen or fourteen ; 
it weighs three ounces and a half, 

Theſe birds inhabit the cold as well as the 
warm countries: They are found in Virginia, 
Carolina, Louiſiana, Mexico, &c. They are pe- 
culiar to the New World, though one was killed 
in the environs of London; but this had doubt- 
lels eſcaped from its cage. They can be eaſily 
med, and taught to ſpeak ; and they are fond 
of ſinging and playing, whether they be con- 
ined, or allowed to run through the houſe; for 
they are very familiar and lively. 


The 
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The one killed near London was opened; in 
its ſtomach were found caterpillars, beetles, and 
maggots. But in America they feed on wheat 
maize, &c. and are very deſtructive. They fy 
in numerous flocks, and, like the Stares of Fu. 
rope, joining other birds equally deſtrugiy, 
as the Jamaica Magpies, they pour their f. 
miſhed ſquadrons on the ſtanding crops ang 
ſown fields; but the havock which they commit 
is by far greateſt in the warm regions, and near 
the ſea- coaſt. | 

When the planters fire on theſe combined 
flocks, birds fall of different kinds, and before 
the piece can be again charged, another flight 
arrives. | 
Cateſby informs us, that in Carolina and Vir. | 
ginia they always breed among the ruſhes ; they 
interweave the points of theſe fo as to form a 
fort of roof or ſhed, under which they build 
their neſt, and at ſo proper a height that it can 
never be reached by the higheſt floods. This 
conſtruction is very different from that of our 
firſt Troupiale, and ſhews a different inſtind, 
and therefore proves that it is a diſtinct ſpecies. | 

Fernandez pretends that they neſtle on the 
trees near the plantations : Has this ſpecies dif- 
ferent cuſtoms accommodated to the different 
countries where it is found ? 

The Red-Wings appear in Louiſiana in the 
winter only, but they are then ſo numerous that 


three hundred have been ſometimes * «i 
ingle 
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ſngle draw of the net. For this purpoſe is uſed 
\ long and very narrow net of ſilk, in two parts, 
ike that for larks. When they intend to 
« ſpread it, ſays Le Page Dupratz, „they 
« clear a place near the wood, and make a kind 
of path, which is ſmooth and beaten, on which 
they ſtrew a train of rice or other grain, and 
« retire to conceal themſelves behind a buſh 
« where the drag-cord is brought. When the 
a flocks of Red- Wings paſs over the ſpot, they 
« quickly deſcry the bait, light, and are caught 
jn an inſtant. It is neceſſary to difpatch them, 
« it being impoſſible to collect ſo many alive.” 

But they are deſtroyed chiefly as being per- 
nicious birds, for though they ſometimes grow 
ery fat, their fleſh is always indifferent eating; 
another point of reſemblance to the Stares of 
Europe. 

have ſeen at Abbé Aubri's a variety of this 
ſpecies, in which the head and the upper part of 
the neck was of a light fulvous colour. The 


irſt variety ſeems to ſhew that the bird repre- 
ſented in the Planches Enluminees, No. 343, by 
the name of Cayenne Carouge, is a ſecond, which 
liters from the firſt in wanting the red ſpots on 
the wings only ; for the reſt of its plumage is 
exactly the ſame ; the ſize is nearly alike, and 
the lame proportions take place; and the dif- 
ference between the climates is not ſo great, but 
9 7 that 
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that we may ſuppoſe a bird could be equally te. Tam 
conciled to both. Lin 
We need only compare No. 402, and Fig. 2 läge i 
No. 236, of the Planches Enluminees, to be wks hem thi 
vinced that the bird engraved in the latter un- 
der the name of Cayenne Troupiale, is only 3 
ſecond variety of the ſpecies of No. 402, under WWircin:s « 
the name of Red-2winged Troupiales of Louiſiana, York _ 
which is the ſubject of the preſent article, I; 3 
is nearly the ſame in ſize, ſhape, and in the . 1ndin 
kind and diſtribution of the colours; except * 


„ queſtered 
that in No. 236, the red tinges not only the an- grab 


terior part of the wings, but is ſpread over the W=* > 
throat, the origin of the neck, a portion of the 
belly, and even the iris. 

If we next compare this bird, No. 236, with 
the one repreſented, No. 536, under the name 
of Guiana Troupiale, we ſhall perceive that the 
latter is a variety of the former, arifing from the 
difference of age or ſex. All the colours are 
fainter ; the red feathers are edged with white, | 
and the black or blackiſh with light gray; ſo 
that the figure of each feather is diſtindly | 
marked, and the bird looks as if it were covered 
with ſcales. But the diftribution of the colours 
is the ſame, the bulk the ſame, the climate the 
ſame, &c. It is impoſſible to diſcover ſo many 
relations ſubſiſting between birds of different 
ſpecies. 


$ Spec1 
« the cove! 


I am 
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am informed that theſe frequent the Savan- 
ns in the iſland of Cayenne, and commonly 
pdge in the buſhes, and that ſome people give 
them the name of Cardinal *, 


% 


+ Specific character of the Orrolus Phenicens :; = It is black, 
« the coverts of the wings fulvous.” In North America it is 
emetimes called the S2vamp Black-Bird, They appear in New- 
ark about April, and retire in October to the South. In ſome 
«the colonies a premium of three-pence the dozen was offered 
br deſtroying them; and ſeveral farmers had the precaution to ſteep 
vir Indian corn in a decoction of white hellebore before they 
> it. Their neſt is ſuſpended among the buſhes and reeds in 
aueſtered {wamPs 3 it is ſtrong, covered externally with plaſtered 
road graſs, and lined thickly with bent. The eggs are white, with 
L.ttered black ſtreaks. 
M 


ke BLACK TROUPIALE. 


Oriolus Niger, Gmel. 
I&erus Niger, Briſſ. 


Cornix parva profunde nigra, Klein, 
The Black Oriole, Penn. and Lath. 


The dark colour of this bird has procured it 
ie names of Crow, Blackbird, and Daw.— 
put this is not ſo deep nor ſo uniform as has been 
lleged ; the plumage in certain poſitions is of 
back, changing with greeniſh reflexions, eſpe- 
uly on the head, the upper part of the body, 
© tal, and the wings. 

b is of the ſize of a Blackbird, being ten 
es long, and fifteen or ſixteen acroſs the 
VOL, 111, O wings, 


—¶— TTD H H — — ——— — — 


till their incubation, during which they only make a ſort of chuck. 


| ſquare, only two inches and a half, and extend 
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wings, which when cloſed reach to the midd[e 
of the tail; this is four inches and a half 1 
length, tapered, and conſiſting of twelve quillz, 
The bill is more than an inch, and the mid-toe 
is longer than the leg, or rather the farſus. 
This bird is fettled in St. Domingo, and is very 
common in ſome parts of Jamaica, particularly 
between Spaniſh-town and Paſlage.fort, Jt, 
ſtomach is muſcular, and generally contains ca. 
terpillars and other inſets *, 


® The ſpecific character of the Oriolus Niger is, ce That it id 
« entirely black.” It inhabits alſo the whole extent of Nork 
America. They arrive at Hudſon's Bay in June, and ſing feet) 


ing. They build their neits with graſs and moſs, on trees at the 
height of eight feet. Their eggs are five in number, duſcy, ud 
ſpotted with black. After hatching, they reſume their warbles 
and collect in vaſt flocks to retire in September. 

M N 


The Little BLACK TROUPIALE! 


Oriolus Mincr, Gmel. 
The Lejjer Black Oriole, Lath. 


I have ſeen another Black Troupiale fron 
America, but much ſmaller, and even in 
ferior to the Red-wing Thruſh in ſize: It w4 
fix or ſeven inches long, and its tail, which wa 


ed an inch beyond the wings. 
Thi 


4 
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The plumage was entirely black, but more 
goſſ and floating with bluiſh reflexions on the 
bead and the contiguous parts. It is ſaid that 
his bird can be eaſily tamed, and taught to live 
amiliarly in the houſe. 

The bird of No. 606, Planches Enluminebs, 
x probably the female of this; for it is entirely 
of a black or blackiſh colour, except the head 
ind the tail, which are of a lighter tint, as is 
commonly the caſe in females. We alſo per- 
ive the bluiſh reflexions which were remarked 
in the plumage of the male; but theſe appear 
not on the feathers of the head, but on thoſe of 
the tail and the wings. 

No naturaliſt has, I apprehend, taken notice 
of this ſpecies *. 


* Specific character of the Oriolus Minor = Tt is black, the 
dark colour of the head mingled with cœrulean.“ 
M 


The BLACK-CAPPED TROU- 
PIALE, 


Le Troupiale a Calotte Noire, Buff. 
Oriolus Mexicanus, Gmel. 
The Black-crowned Oriole, Lath. 


This bird appears to be entirely the ſame 
hecies with Briſſon's Brown Troupiale of 
New Spain, To form an idea of its plumage, 


O 2 Imagine 
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imagine a bird of a fine yellow, with a black 
cap and mantle. The tail is of the ſame colour 
and ſpotleſs; but the black on the wings is foins 
what interrupted by the white which border, 
the coverts, and again appears on the tips of the 
quills. Its bill is of a light-gray, with an orange 
tinge, and the legs are cheſnut.—It is found in 
Mexico, and in the iſland of Cayenne *. 


Specific character of the Oriolus Mexicanus It is blackiſh 
te the upper ſide and the head yellow.“ 


M 


articll 
cumfl 
is lon 


The SPOTTED TROUPIALEWE ith 
of Cayenne. ally, 


tall at 


| Oriolus Melancholicus, Linn. and Gmel, 
Anthornus Nævius, Brill. 
The Schomburger, Edw. and Lath. 


The ſpots which occur in this ſmall Trou- 
piale are owing to this circumſtance, that 
almoſt all the feathers, which are brown or 
blackiſh in the middle, are edged with yellow, 
more or leſs inclined to orange on the wings, 
the tail, and the lower part of the body. The 
throat is of a pure white; a ſtreak of the ſame 
colour which paſſes cloſe under the eye ſtretches 
back between two parallel black ftreaks, one 0 
which accompanies the white above, and the 


other bends round the eye below; the iris 15 Ol 
a bright 


iſh, 
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\ bright orange, almoſt red :—All theſe give a 
jirely appearance to the male; for though the 
nis is orange allo in the female, its plumage is 
a tarniſhed yellow, which, mingling with a 
e white, produces an unpleaſant uniformity. 
The bill is thick and pointed, as in the Trou- 
pales, and cinereous ; the legs are fleſh-colour- 
ed. Its proportion may be conceived from the 
hgure. 

The ſpotted Carouge of Briſſon, which in 
many reſpects reſembles the Troupiale of this 
article, differs from it in ſeveral important cir- 
cumſtances. It is not half the ſize, its hind nail 
is longer, its iris is hazel, its bill fleſh-coloured, 
its throat, and the ſides of its neck, black; and 
aſtly, the belly, the legs above and below the 
tail are without a fingle ſpot. 

Edwards helitated to which of two ſpecies he 
ſhould refer it; to the "Thruſh, or to the Or- 
tolan, Klein decides very readily, that it be- 
longs to neither, but to the Chaffinch; yet not- 
withſtanding his deciſion, the ſhape of its bill, 
and the identity of the climate, determine me 


to adopt the opinion of Briſſon, who makes it 
Carouge“. 


Specific character of the Oriolus Melancholicus : = It is 
gray, dotted with black, with a white ſtripe on the eyes.“ 
latdam conſiders the Spotted Troupiale as a variety of this bird. 
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The OLIVE TROVUPIALy 


of Cayenne. 


Orielus Olivaceus, Gmel. 
The Cayenne Olive Oriole, Lath. 


This bird is only ſix or ſeven inches long. 
It owes its name to the olive colour which 
prevails on the hind part of its neck, its hack, 
its tail, its belly, and the coverts of its wings, 
But this colour is not uniform; it is darker on 
the neck, the back, and the adjacent coverts of 
the wings, and ſomewhat leſs fo on the tail; it 
is much lighter under the tail, and alſo on a 
great part of the coverts of the wings, which 
are {urtheſt from the back; with this difference 
between the large and the ſmall ſort, that thelf 
latter have no mixture of colour, while the 
former are variegated with brown. The heady 
the throat, the fore-part of the neck and the 
breaſt, are of a gloſſy brown, deeper under th 
throat, and inclining to orange on the breaſt 
and running into the olive colour of the lowel 
part of the body. The bill and legs are black 
the wing-quills, and the large coverts neareſt th 
outer edge, are of the ſame colour, but bordered 
with white. 
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The ſhape of its bill is the ſame as that of the 
other Troupiales ; its tail is long, and its wings 
when cloſed do not reach the third of the 
kngth *. 


* Specific character of the Oriolus Olivaceus := Tt is olive, 
« the head, throat, and breaſt duſky, the wings black.“ 


M 


— r — 


The WEAVER O RI OLE. 


Le Cap-More +, Buff. 
Oriolus Textor, Gmel. 


The two birds figured No. 375 and 376, 
pl. Enl. were brought by the captain of 
1 ſhip who had collected forty birds from dif- 
ferent countries, Senegal, Madagaſcar, &c. and 
who had called them Senegal Chaffinches. They 
have been termed Senegal Troupiales; but that 
wpellation ſeems very improper ; for the cli- 
mate is different from that of the Troupiales, 
and the Weaver is widely diſtinguiſhed by the 


the manner in which it builds its neſt. It is 
perhaps the African repreſentative of the Ame- 
ncan ſpecies. The two which we have men- 


loned belonged to a lady of high rank, who al- 


The name Cap-more is contracted for Capuchon-mordort, which 
letctes its cowl of 4 duſty golden gloſs. 


0 4 lowed 


proportions of its bill, tail, and wings, and 
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lowed them to be deſigned at her houſe, and ”" de wi 
obligingly communicated ſome particulars that WAN (hich 
occurred with regard' to the way in which the 
conducted themſelves. This is the only fours . hor 
of information which we have. Troup 

The eldeſt had a kind of cowl which appear- The 
ed of a brown- gold gloſs in the ſun; this cox! I firſt 
diſappeared in the moulting during the au. young 
tumn, leaving the head of a yellow colour; by WM joldin 
it again returned in the ſpring, and was con. WM (yerec 
ſtantly renewed the ſucceeding years. The nifiv: 
chief colour of the reſt of the body was yellow, The 
more or leſs inclined to orange; this was the WM ncave 
predominant colour on the back, and on the this v 
lower part of the body; it bordered the covers their 
of the wings, their quills, and thoſe of the tail {mall 
which were all of a blackiſh ground. as tO 

The young one had no cowl till the end of bwin 
the ſecond year, and did not even change its de y. 
colours before that time ; which occaſioned its ave of 
being miſtaken for a female, and deſigned as Wi big: 
ſuch, No. 376. This miſtake was excuſable, WA core 
ſince the diſtinction of ſexes is not apparent I :nd : 
during infancy, and one of the principal cha- WW it wa 
racters of the females is that of preſerving . enſib 
the marks of youth. | inten 

Before the change which took place in the WM nere 
colours of its plumage, the yellow was of a is n0! 
lighter tint than in the old one ; it ſpread over Th 
the throat, the neck, the breaſt, and bordered, MM what 


as in the other, all the quills of the tail and f de 
the 


head. 
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de wings. The back was of an olive-brown, 
(hich extended beyond the neck as far as the 
bead. In both the iris was orange, the bill of 
\ horn colour, thicker and ſhorter than in the 
Troupiale, and the legs reddiſh. 5s 

Theſe two birds lived in the ſame cage, and 
it firſt upon good terms with each other; the 
dung one fat generally on the higheſt bar, 
holding its bill cloſe to the other, which it an- 
fwered, by clapping its wings, and with a ſub- 
miſſive air. 

They were obſerved in the ſpring to inter- 


weave chickweed in the grating of their cage; 


this was therefore conceived as an indication of 
their delire to neſtle. They were ſupplied with 
ſmall ruſhes, and they built a neſt ſo capacious 
is to conceal one of them entirely. The fol- 
bring year they renewed their labour; but 
the young one being new clothed in the plum- 
we of its ſex, was driven off by the other, and 
obliged to conduct its work alone in another 
corner of the cage. But it was ſtill perſecuted, 
and notwithſtanding its ſubmiſſive behaviour, 
It was often ſo roughly treated as to be left in- 
ſenſible. They were ſeparated, and each was 
ntent on building ; but the labours of one day 
nere often deſtroyed in the ſucceeding A neſt 
5 not the production of an individual. 

They had both a ſingular kind of ſong, ſome- 
mat ſhrill, but very ſprightly. The old one 
lied ſuddenly, and the young one was cut off 
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by epileptic fits. Their ſize was rather inferig 
to that of our firſt Troupiale ; and their Wing 
and tail were alſo proportionably ſhorter *. 


Specific character of the Oriolus Textor :— 4e It is yellow: it 
e head duſky, gliſtening with gold; the quills of its wings ang 
4% tail blackith, and orange at their margin.“ 
M 


Tm WHISTLEM 


Oriolus Viridis, Gmel. 
INerus minus Viridis, Briſſ. 
The Whiſtler Oriole, Lath. 


I ſee no reaſon why Briſſon has reckoned this 
bird a Baltimore, for bath in the ſhape of itz 
bill and in the proportions of its tarſus it ſeems 
more related to the Troupiales. But I leave the 
matter undecided, placing it between the Trou- 
piales and Balumores, and applying the vulgar 
name which it receives in St. Domingo, on ac Thi 
count of its ſhrill notes. tat 5 

This bird is in general brown above, excel butt 
the rump and the ſmall coverts of the wing ms 
which are of a greeniſh yellow, as alſo in th be b 
whole under-part of the body; but this coloul nore 
is duſky below the throat, and variegated wi inches 
ruſty on the neck and breaſt; the great cove 7. 
and the quills of the wings, as well as the twely 3 


of the tail, are edged with yellow. But to for an 
al 
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in accurate idea of the plumage of the Whiſtler, 
we mult imagine an olive tint of various in- 
enfity ſpread over all the colours without ex- 
ceptioN. To charaCterize the predominant co- 
ur of the plumage of this bird, therefore, we 
oaght to take olive and not green, as Briſſon 


has done. 

The Whiſtler is of the ſize of a Chaffinch; 
+ is about ſeven inches long, and ten or twelve 
1ches acroſs the wings; the tail, which is un- 
qually tapered, 1s three inches in length, and the 
ill nine or ten lines. 


M 


Te BAL IT ETMORKE. 


Oriolus Baltimore, Linn. and Gmel. 
ILerus Minor, Briſſ. 


DEerus ex auro nigroque varius, Klein, 


The Baltimore Bird, Cateſby, Penn. and Lath. 


This bird owes its name to ſome reſemblance 
that is perceived between the nature and diſtri- 
button of the colours of its plumage, and the 
arms of Lord Baltimore *. It is a ſmall bird of 
be fie of a houſe Sparrow, and weighing little 
more than an ounce ; its length is ſix or ſeven 
nches, its alar extent eleven or twelve, its tail 
compoſed of twelve quills, and two or three 


? Lord Baltimore was a Roman Catholic nobleman, who ob- 
aned the grant of Maryland, which he planted. T. 
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inches long, ſtretching more than a half beyong 
the wings when cloſed. A ſort of cowl of 
fine black covers the head, and deſcends beſot 
upon the throat, and behind as far as the ſhoy. 
ders: the great coverts and the quills of the 
wings are alſo black, like thoſe of the tail; by 
the former are edged with white, and the latte 
tipped with orange, which is the broader the 
farther they are from the mid-ones, in which j 
is wanting. The reſt of the plumage is of , 
beautiful orange; and laſtly, the bill and legs 
are of a lead colour. : | 

In the female, which I examined in the 
Royal Cabinet, all the fore-part was of a fing 
black, as in the male, the tail of the ſame co. 
Jour, the great coverts and the wing-quills black- 
1ſh, the whole without any mixture of other 
colour; and what was ſo beautiful an orange in 
the male, was only a dirty red in the female, 

I have already ſaid, that the bill of the Balti 
mores was not only proportionably ſhorter and 
ſtraighter than in the Carouges, the Troupiales 
and the Caſſiques, but of a peculiar ſhape: lt is 


a pyramid of five ſides, two belonging to the Th 
upper mandible, and three to the lower, I ſhall colour 
add, that its leg, or rather its tarſus, is more baltin 
{lender than in the Carouges and Troupiales. lidere 

The Baltimores diſappear in the winter, 28 ©*P: 
leaſt in Virginia and Maryland, where Cateſby pond 
obſerved them. They are alſo found in Canada * 


but Cateſby met with none in Carolina. 
They 


juppo 
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They build their neſts on large trees, ſuch as 
be poplars, the tulip trees, &c. They fix it 
\ the end of a thick branch, and commonly 
rt it by two ſmall ſhoots which enter its 
Jes; in which circumſtance the neſts of the 
pltimores ſeem to reſemble thoſe of the Lo- 


riots T. 


# The tulip tree, Liriodendron-Tulipifera, LI x x, is peculiar to 
America, and ſo called, becauſe its flower- cup reſembles a tulip 
iu ſize and ſhape, and has ſomewhat of the ſame tints. T. | 
+ Specific character of the Oriolus Baltimore :“ It is blackiſh, 


« the under- part of its body, and a ſtripe on its wings, fulvous.“ 


The neſt is curiouſly woven of tough filaments of plants, inter- 
nixed with wool, and lined with hair. It is pear- ſhaped, open at 
0p, with a hole in the ſide, by which the young are fed and void 
their excrements. In ſome parts of North America it is called, 


M 


on account of its brilliancy, the Fiery hang-nefe. 


The BASTARD BALTIMORE. 


Oriclus Spurius, Gmel. 
Icterus Minor Spurius, Briſſ. 
Tardus Minor gutture nigro, Klein. 


This bird was no doubt fo called becauſe the 
colours of its plumage are not ſo lively as in the 
baltimore, and for this reaſon it may be con- 
lidered as a degraded race. In fact, when we 


compare theſe birds, and find an exact corre- 


ſpondence in every thing, except in the colours, 
and not even in the diſtribution of theſe, but 
aly in the different tints which they aſſume; 


we 
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we cannot helitate to infer that the Baſtard Bit 
timore 1s a variety of a more generous race, ds, 
generated by the influence of climate, or fone 
other accidental cauſe. The black on the head 
is ſomewhat mottled, that of the throat pure; 
that part of the hood which falls behind is of 1 
olive gray, which becomes darker as it wp 
proaches the back. Whatever in the precedy 
was bright orange, is in the preſent yellow, hg. 
dering on orange, and more vivid on the breit 
and the coverts of the tail than on any ch 
place. The wings are brown, but their great 
coverts and their quills are of a dirty white. (f 
the twelve tail quills, the two central ones ate 
blackiſh near their middle, olive at their origin 


and yellow at their extremity ; the next one ou 


either ſide ſhews the two firſt colours mixed con. 

fuſedly ; and in the four following quills, the 
two laſt colours are melted together. In a word, 
the true Baltimore bears the ſame relation to the 
baſtard one in reſpect to the colours of the plums 
age, that the latter bears to its female; in which 


the upper-part of the body is of a duſky white 


and the under of a yellowiſh white. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Oriolus Spurius ;—* It is blacks 
t fulvous below, with a white ripe on the wings.” In the State 
of New-York it uſuaily arrives in May; attaches its neſt to a 
apple · tree, and lays five eggs. 
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The YELLOW CASSIQUE of Brazil, 
or, the YAPOU. 


Oriolus Perſicus, Linn. and Gmel, 


| ap- Caſjicus Luteus, Briſſ. 
ding The Black and Yellow Oriole, Lath. * 
bor- 


When we compare the Caſſiques with the 
Troupiales, the Carouges, and the Baltimores, 
al which have many common properties, we 
perceive that they are larger, that their bill .is 
ſronger, and their legs proportionably ſhorter ; 
not to mention the difference in the general ap- 


rea 
Cther 
preat 
. Of 


8 are 


„ pearance which it would be difficult to deſcribe. 
* Several authors have given figures and de- 
dhe briptions of the Yellow Caſſique under dif- 


ferent names, and ſcarcely two of theſe exactly 


word, 
correſpond, —But before we proceed to conſider 


0 the 


lum the varieties in detail, it will be proper to ſepa- 
which cate a bird, the characters of which ſeem to be 
vhite WY widely diſtant from thoſe of the Yellow Caſſique 


of Brazil: It is the Perſian Magpie of Aldro- 
vandus. That naturaliſt deſcribes it merely 
rom a drawing, which had been ſent from Ve- 
nice, He reckons it to be of the ſize of our 
Magpie. Its predominant colour is not black, 


s black, 
he State 
elt to a 


* In Latin it has alſo been called Pica, Picus Minor, Ciſa, 
Nigra, &c.; in Italian, Gazza, or, Zalla di Terra Nava ; in 
bnglih, The Black and White Daw of Brazil, 3 


9 but 
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but only duſkiſh ("/u&/#/cum ) : Its bill is; 
thick, ſomewhat ſhort (Srevigſculum) and whit 
iſh; its eyes white, and its nails ſmall; Whereas 
the Yapou is ſcarcely larger than a Blackbird 
and the dark part of its plumage is jet black, 
its bill is pretty long, of the colour of ſulphur: 
its iris is like ſapphire, and its nails of conſider. 
able ſtrength, according to Edwards, and even 
very ſtrong and hooked, according to Belon. 
We cannot doubt that birds ſo diſtin belongto 
different ſpecies ; eſpecially if Aldrovandus's in- 
formation be true, that his bird is a native cf 
Perſia, for we are certain that the Vapou i 
American. 

The principal colours of the Yapou are con- 
ſtantly black and yellow, but the diſtribution is 
not uniformly the ſame, and varies in different 
individuals.— The one, for inſtance, which we 
have cauſed to be deſigned is entirely black, ex- 
cept the bill and the iris, as we have ſaid, and 
the great coverts of the wings neareſt the body, 
which are yellow, as alſo all the hind-part of 
the body, both above and below, from the thighs 
incluſively as far as the middle of the tail, and 
even beyond it, —In another, which was brought 
from Cayenne and lodged in the Royal Cabinet, 
and which is larger than the preceding, there 1s 
leſs yellow on the wings, and none at all on the 
lower part of the thigh, and the legs appear pro- 
portionably ſtronger :—it is probably a male.— 


In the Black and White Pye of Edwards, which 


18 
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J cidently the ſame bird with ours, there is on 


cur or five of the yellow coverts of the wings 


rea WW, back {pot near their extremity ; and beſides 
id, Mes, the black has purple reflexions, and the 
ck; br is rather larger. — In the Yapou or Jupujuba 
ur; Ne Maregrave, the tail is mottled with black and 


chite only below, for its upper ſurface is en- 


irely black, except the outmoſt feather on each 
(de, which is yellow half its length. 


in- rlumage are by no means fixed and invariable in 
this ſpecies, which inclines me to believe with 
u 15 Warcgrave , that the bird which Briſſon calls 
ile Red Caſſique, is only a variety of the ſame, — 
con- I all afterwards ſtate my reaſons f. 


rent I aw ſome entirely black, having the back of a blood colour. 
MiRCGRAVE. 


ex- + Specific character of the Oriolus Perſicus :* It is black, 
the hind-part of its back, and a ſpot on the coverts of the wings, 
d at the baſe of the coverts, yellow.“ | 


M 


1ghs 

A VARIETY of the YAPOU. 
ught | 

inet, "3 


rc dne R ED CAS SIQUE of Brazil, 
or, the IUP UB A. 


pro- 
e. Oriolus Perficus, var. 1. Gmel. 
hich This is one of the names which Marcgrave 
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t follows, therefore, that the colours of the 


s to the Yapou, and which I apply to the 
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Red Caſſique of Briflon, becauſe it reſent, 
that bird in the eſſential points; the fame yr, 
portions, the ſame ſize, the ſame aſped, the 
ſame bill, the ſame legs, and the fame deg 
black diffuſed through maſt of its plumage, I 
is true, that the lower part of the back is req 
inſtead of yellow, and the under ſurface of the 
body and of the tail entirely black; but thy 
cannot be conſidered as a material diſtinQion in 
a bird whoſe plumage, we have already obſerred, 
is ſubje& to conſiderable variations. Beſidg, 
yellow and red are contiguous colours, and apt 
to melt into orange; a circumſtance which may 
be occaſioned by difference of age, of ſex, of di. 
mate, or of ſeaſon. | 

Theſe birds are about twelve inches long, and 
ſeventeen acroſs the wings; the tail is forked 
and bluiſh; the two mandibles are equally arched 
downwards; the firſt ꝓhalanx of the outer tor 
in each foot ſeems to grow into the mid-toe; 
the tail conſiſts of twelve quills, and the under 
furface is white both below the black and thi 
yellow part of the plumage. 

They conſtruct their neſts with graſs, inte 
woven with horſe hair and hogs briſtles, or with 
vegetable productions which ſupply their place 
and they imitate the form of a cucurbit fitted te 
its alembic. The neſts are brown on the out- 
ſide, and about eighteen inches deep, though the 
interior cavity is only a foot; the upper part i 
thick and prominent for the ſpace of half a foot; 
and here they are ſuſpended from the extrem 


ties 
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wes of ſmall branches. Sometimes four hundred 
of theſe neſts have been ſeen at once hanging in 
i ſingle tree, of the kind which the Brazilians 
gal Li; and as the Yapous hatch thrice a- year, 
the multiplication muſt be prodigious. This in- 
gin of neſtling in ſociety on the ſame tree, 
marks ſome analogy to our Daws *. 


# Linnzus and Gmelin conſider the bird deſcribed in this arti- 
de as different from the Jupujuba of Marcgrave, and form it into 
z new ſpecies under the name of Oriolus Hezmorrhous, the Red- 
runþed Oriole of Latham, Its ſpecific character, Black, with a 
« ſcarlet rump.“ | 


M 


IT. 
The GREEN CASSIQUE of Cayenne. 


Oriolus Criftatus, var. 2. Gmel. 


| ſhall not here be obliged to compare or diſ- 
cf the relations of other authors; for none has 
uken notice of this bird. Nor can I produce 
ary information reſpecting its diſpoſitions and 
ſtints, It is larger than the preceding; its 
bill is thicker at the baſe, and longer; and its 
legs, though {till as ſhort, would appear to be 
lronger. It has been very properly named the 
Green Caſſique, for all the fore-part both above 
and below, and even the coverts of the wings, 
re of that colour; the hind-part is chefnut; the 
Wng-quills are black, and thoſe of the tail partly 
P 2 black, 
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black, partly yellow ; the legs are entirely black, 
and the bill is all red. 

The length of this Caſſique is fourteen inch. 
es, and its alar extent eighteen or nineteen, 


Ill. 
The CRESTED CASSIQUE of Cayenne. 


Oriolus Criſtatus, Gmel. 
Anthornus Maximus, Pallas. 
T he Creſted Oriole, Lath. 


This is alſo a new ſpecies, and the largeſt with 
which we are acquainted. Its bill is proportion- 
ably longer and firmer than in the others, but 
its wings are ſhorter. Its extreme length is 
_ eighteen inches, its tail five, and its bill two, 
It is alſo diſtinguiſhed from the preceding, by 
ſmall feathers, which it 'briſtles at pleaſure on 
the top of its head, and which form a ſort ef 
moveable creſt. All the fore-part of this Caſ- 
ſique, both above and below, including the wing 
and the legs, is black, and the whole of the rd 
of a deep cheſnut, In the tail, which is tapered, 
the two middle quilts are black, like thoſe of the 
wings, but all the lateral ones are yellow; and 
the bill is of the ſame colour. 
I have ſeen in the Royal Cabinet, a ſpecimen 
which was rather of an inferior fize, and in 


which the tail was entirely yellow; but 1 ani 
7 not 
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"ot certain whether the two mid-quills were 
plucked, for it had only eight quills in all *. 


_ # $pecthc character of the Oriolus Criftatus :“ It is very 
« black, its top ſomewhat creſted by ſome elongated feathers.” 


IV. 
The CASSIQUE of Louiſiana. 


Oriolus Ludovicianus, Gmel. 
The White-headed Oriole, Penn. and Lath. 


White, and changing violet, ſometimes mixed 
together, ſometimes ſeparated, are all the co- 
lours of this bird. Its head is white, and alſo 
its tail, belly, and rump,; the feathers of the 
wings and of the tail are of a waving violet, and 
elged with white; the reſt of the plumage is 
dyed with a mixture of theſe colours. | 

[tis a new ſpecies, lately brought from Loui- 
hana, We may add, that it is the ſmalleſt of 

the Caſhques known; its whole length is only 
ten inches, and its wings when cloſed reach only 


to the middle of the tail, which is ſomewhat 
tapered, 


P 3 The 
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The ARO UG 


Oriolus Bonana, Linn. and Gmel. 
KXanthornus, Brill. * 

Turdus Minor Varius, Klein. 

The Bonana Bird, Brown and Lath. 


In general the Bonanas are ſmaller, and have 

a ſlenderer bill in proportion than the Troup. 
ales. The ſubject of this article has its plumage 
painted with three colours, applied in large bo- 
dies. — Theſe are, 1. Reddiſh-brown, which is 
ſpread over all the fore- part of the bird, on the 
head, the neck, and the breaſt. 2. A velvet black 
on the back, the feathers of the tail, thoſe of the 
wings, and their great coverts, and even on the 
bill and the legs. 3. Deep orange on the ſmall 
coverts of the wings, the rump, and the coverts 
of the tail. All thefe colours are more obſcure 
in the female. 
The length of the Bonana is ſeven inches, 
that of its bill ſix lines, that of its tail above 
three inches ; its wings when ſpread meaſure 
eleven inches, and when cloſed extend to the 
middle of the tail, or beyond it. This bird was 
brought from Martinico; that of Cayenne 


* Briſſon regards it as the ſame with the Aochitol Altera of Fer- 
nandez, already noticed. But its plumage is different, and 
though it inhabits the ſame country, it builds its neſt dif- 


ferently, 
(Fig. 
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(Fig 1. No. 607, Pl. Enl.) is ſmaller, and the 
rt of coW| which covers its head, neck, &c. is 
ack, ſprinkled with ſome ſmall white ſpots on 
he fides of the neck, and little reddiſh ſtreaks 
oa the back; and laſtly, the great coverts and 
he middle feathers of the wings are edged with 
white. But theſe differences are, I conceive, 
oo inconſiderable to prevent our ſuppoſing the 
Cayenne Bonana a variety of that of Martinico. 
They conſtruct a curious kind of neſt, reſem- 
fling the quarter of a hollow globe; and ſew it 
under the leaf of a Bonana, which ſhelters the 
neſt, and forms a part of it; the reſt conſiſts of 
the fibres of the leaves. 8 
In what has been ſaid, it would be difficult to 
recogniſe the Spaniſh Nightingale of Sloane *; 
for that bird is in every reſpect ſmaller than the 
Bonana, being only ſix Engliſh inches in length, | 
and nine acroſs the wings ; its plumage is dif- 
ferent, and it conſtruQs its neſt in another mode. 
lt is a ſort of bag, ſuſpended from the extremity 
of ſmall branches by a thread which they ſpin 
out of a ſubſtance that they extract from a pa- 
ralite plant, called old man's beard, which many 
have miſtaken for horſe-hair. In Sloane's bird 
the baſe of the bill was whitiſh, and encircled i 
by a black ring; the crown of the head, the | | 
neck, the back, and the tail, were of a light 1 
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Called alſo the Watchy Picket and American Hang-neft. It is 


"x Maipendalus of Gmelin, and the Hang-neſt Oriole of 
am, 


P 4. brown, 
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brown, or rather reddiſh gray; the wings cf; 
deeper brown, variegated with ſome white fes. 
thers, the lower part of the tail marked in i; 
middle with a black line; the ſides of the neck che 
breaſt, and the belly, of the colour of a dead leaf 

Sloane mentions a variety, either from age ct 
ſex, which differs from the preceding, only he. 
cauſe its back has more of the yellow tint, the 
| breaſt and belly of a brighter yellow, and there 
is a greater ſhare of black under the bill. 

Theſe birds haunt the woods, and have au 
agreeable ſong. They feed on inſeQs and worms, 
for fragments of theſe are found in their gizzard 
or ſtomach, which is not muſcular. Their liver 
is divided into a great number of lobes, and of 
a blackiſh colour. 

I have ſeen a variety of the St. Domingo Ca- 
rouges, or the Yellow Bottoms of Cayenne, 
which I proceed to conſider: it reſembled much 
the female Bonana of Martinico, except that its 
head and neck were blacker. This confirmsmy 
idea, that moſt of theſe ſpecies are related, and 
that notwithſtanding our conſtant endeavour to 
reduce their number, we have ſtill carried the 
ſubdiviſions too far ; eſpecially with regard to 
foreign birds, with which we are ſo imperfeQly 
acquainted *. 


o Specific character of the Oriolus Bonana :—** It is fulvous, 
its head and breaſt cheſnut, its back and the quills of its wings 
ar and tail, black.“ | M 


The 
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The LESSER BONANA. 


Le Petit Cul Faune de Cayenne, Buff. 
Oriolus Xanthornus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Xanthornus Mexicanus, Briſſ. * 


The male and female of this ſpecies are repre- 
ſented No. 5. fig. 1. and fig. 2. Pl. Enl. They 
have a jargon nearly like that of our Loriot, and 
ſhrill like that of our Magpie, 

They ſuſpend their nefts, which are of a 
purſe ſhape, from the extremity of ſmall branch- 
es, like the Troupiales; but I am informed they 
chooſe the branches that are long and naked, and 
ſelect the trees that are ſtunted and ill-formed, 
and lean over the courſe of a river. It is alſo 
aid that theſe neſts are ſubdivided into compart- 
ments for the ſeparate families, which has not 
been obſerved in the Troupiales. 

Theſe birds are exceedingly crafty, and diffi- 
cult to enſnare. They are nearly of the ſize of 
a Lark; their length eight inches, their alar ex- 
tent twelve or thirteen, the tail three or four 
inches, and tapered, ſtretching more than half 
beyond the cloſed wings. The principal colours 


* Brifſon ſuppoſes it to be tae ſame with the Hyoguantototl of 
Fernandez, which has indeed the ſame ſize, and its plumage com- 
poſed of black, yellow, and white. But Fernandez ſays nothing 


of the diſtribution of theſe colours, nor furniſhes any property 
Curakteriſtic of the ſpecies, 
| of 
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of thoſe repreſented No. 5, are yellow and blac 
In fig. 1. the black is ſpread over the throat, the 
bill, and the ſpace between that and the eye, the 
great coverts, and the quills of the wings, aud 
of the tail, and the legs; all the reſt is yelloy, 
But we muſt obſerve, that the middle quill ang 
the great coverts of the wings are edged with 
white, and the latter ſometimes entirely white, 
In fig. 2. a part of the {mall coverts of the wing, 
the thighs, and the belly, as far as the tail, are 
yellow, and the reſt all black *. 

We may conſider, as varieties of this ſpecies, 


1. The Yellow-headed American Carouge, « Wl t © 
Bonana, of Briſſon. The crown of its head, the 
ſmall coverts of its tail, thoſe of the wings, and 
the lower part of the thigh, are yellow, the reſt of 
the body entirely black or blackiſh : it is about WM The 
eight inches long, twelve inches acroſs the wings, 
the tail conſiſting of layers, containing twelve 
quills, each four inches long F. 2. The Bonans, 
or Carouge, of the iſland of St. Thomas, whole 
plumage is alſo black, except a little yellow ſpot 
8 . Th 
on the ſmall coverts of the wings: it has twelve. 
Py a ; black 
quills in the tail, which is tapered, as in the Ia 
Leſſer Bonana, but ſomewhat longer. Edwards wy 
has deſigned one of the ſame ſpecies, Pl. 322, WP 
® Specific character of the Leer Bonana Bird: It is yel round 
« low; the upper part of its throat, its tail, and wing-qully The! 
e black.” ' Fit 
+ Oriolus Chryſocephalus, Linn. and Gmel. Aanthormss I8ero ben 


cephaius Americanus, Briſſ. The Golden-headed Oriole, Lath. 1 
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which has 2 remarkable depreſſion at the baſe 
f the upper mandible “. 3. The Jamac of 
Marcgrave, which differs very little from it with 
reſpect to ſize, and of which the colours are the 
ne, and diſtributed nearly in the ſame way as 
in fig. 1 · except that the head is black, that the 
white on the wings is collected in a ſingle ſpot, 
nd that a black line extends acroſs the back from 
the one wing to the other . 


# Oriolus Cayanenſis, Linn. and Gmel. YXanthornus Cayanenſis, 
rl. The Tellow-avinged Pye, Edw. The Yellow-wwinged Oriole, 
Lath. | 

+ Oridlus Famacaii, Gmel. The Brazilian Oriole, Lath. 


M 


ET — 


The YELLOW-HEADED ORIOLE. 


Les Coiffes Faunts, Buff. 

Oriolus Icterocephalus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Aantbornus Icterocephalus Caranenſis, Briſſ. 
T he Yellow-headed Starling, Edw. 


Theſe are Cayenne Bonanas, which have a 
lack plumage, and a ſort of cap that covers the 
bead and part of the neck, but deſcends lower 
before than behind. A black ſtreak, which 
reiches from the noſtrils to the eyes, and turns 
round the bill, has been omitted in the figure. 
The ſubject repreſented Pl. 34.3, appears to be 
onhderably larger than another which I have 


len in the Royal Cabinet. Muſt this be aſcribed 
to 
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to the difference of age, of ſex 

of cli 
to the defect of the preparation ? ; een 7 
variety Briſſon has drawn his 4 
oo is NN to that of the Brambling: l 
about ſeven inches long, 2 
_ g, and eleven acroſs the 
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The OLIVE CAROUGE of Louiſiana. 


Oriolus Capenſis, Gmel. 
Xanthornus Capitis Bone Spei, Brill. 
The Olive Oriole, Lath, OY 


This bird is repreſented PI. Enl. No. 60 

Fig. 2, under the name of the Carouge (Boum 
of the Cape of Good Hope. I had long * 
pected that this bird, though brought from the 
Cape to Europe, was really not a native of Afri- 
ca; and the point is decided by the late arriyal 


(October 1773) of a Bonana from Louiſiana, 


which is evidently of the ſame ſpecies, and dil. 
fers in nothing but in the colour of the throat 
which in the latter is black, and orange in the 
former. I am convinced that we ought to en- 
tertain the ſame opinion of all the pretended 
Bonanas and Troupiales of the ancient conti- 


nent; and that we ſhall diſcover ſooner or later 


that they are either of a different ſpecies, or have 
derived their origin from America, 
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The Olive Bonana of Louiſiana has much of 
the olive tinge in its plumage, eſpecially on the 
upper part of the body ; but this colour is not 
uniform; it is tinctured with gray on the crown 
of the head, and with brown behind the neck, 
an the back, the ſhoulders, the wings, and the 
il; with a light-brown on the rump and the 
origin of the tail; and with yellow on the 
aanks and the thighs, and the large coverts and 
quills of the wings, whoſe fundamental colour 
ij brown, are edged with yellow. All the un- 
der part of the body is yellow, except the throat, 
which is orange; the bill and the legs are of a 
einereous brown. 

This bird is nearly of the ſize of a houſe 


60) ſparrow its length fix or ſeven inches, its alar 
na) ertent ten or eleven inches. The bill is near an 
oc. inch long, and the tail more than two; it is 
the! {quare, and conſiſts of twelve quills. The firſt 
\c-: Wl quill is the ſhorteſt of the wing, and the third 
ral and fourth the longeſt *, | 
ana, | | 
BY * Specific character of the Olive Oriole :e It is of a duſk 
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Oriolus Sinenſis, Gmel. 
The Kink Oriole, Lath. 


This new ſpecies, brought very lately fron | 
China, appears to reſemble ſo much the Bona 
on the one hand, and the Blackbird on the other 
that it may be regarded as the intermediate ſhade 
The ſides of its bill are compreſſed as in the 
Blackbird, but not ſcalloped like thoſe of th 
Bonana ; and Daubenton the younger has pro. 
perly given it a diſtin name, as being really 
different from theſe two ſpecies, though it con- 
nects the common chain. 

The Kink is ſmaller than our Blackbird: its 
head, its neck, origin of its back, and its breaſt, 
are of aſh-gray, and this colour acquires a deeper 
hue as it approaches the back ; the reſt of the 
body, both above and below, is white, as alſo 
the coverts of the wings, whoſe quills are of a 
poliſhed fteel-colour, gliſtening with reflexions 
that play between greeniſh and violet. The tail 
is ſhort, tapered, and parted by this ſame ſteel 
colour and white; ſo that on the two mid- 
quills, the white is only a ſmall ſpot at their ex- 
tremity ; this white ſpot extends higher on the 
following quills, the farther they remove from the 
middle, and the ſteel colour retiring, is at laſt 
reduced on the two exterior quills to a imall ſpot 
near their origin. 
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THE GOLDEN ORIOLE . 


„FC 


Oriolas Galbula, Linn. and Gmel. 
Oriolus 5 Brill, 

Galbula, Ray, and Will, 

Turdus Luteus, F riſch. 

Turdus Aureus, Klein. 

The Witwall, Will. 

The Yellow-bird from Bengal, Alb. 
The Golden Oriole, Penn. and Lath. 


7 has been ſaid, that the young of this bird are 
L excluded by degrees, and in detached parts, 
and that the firſt object of the parents is to col- 
ect and combine the ſcattered limbs, and, by 
rictue of a certain herb, to form them into an 


mimated whole. The difficulty of this marvel- 
bus re- union hardly exceeds, perhaps, that of 
properly ſeparating the ancient names which the 
noderns have confuſedly applied to this ſpecies, 


In Greek, X>wewr, from its greeniſh yellow colour ; the fe- 
male Xe, according to Ælian; in modern Greek, EuxeDayos, or 
fg-eater : In Latin it has alſo the names Chlorion and Chloris, be- 
des Chlereus, Oriolus ; Merula Aurea, Turdus Aureus, Luteuss 
Lua, Luteolus, Ales Luridus, Picus nidum ſuſpendens, Avis Iferus, 
Gagalus; and Pliny applies theſe four names, Galbulus, Galbula, 
Vins, Vines: in Italian, Oriolo, Regalbulo, Gualbedro, Galbere, 
Nagalbers, Garbella, Rigeyo, Malxioxallo, Becquafigo, Bruſola: in 
paiſh, Oropendula, Oroyendola : in German, Bierholdt, Bierolf, 
Drouder-Berolft, B yrolt, Tyrolt, Kirſcholdt, Gerolft, Kerſenrife, 
Geldanjel, Goldmerle, Gut-merle, Olimerle, Gelbling, Widdewal, 
Vitwal; in Swiſs, Wittewalch. The name Oriole is derived from 
de Latin Aureolus, or Golden. 
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224 THE LORIOT. 


retaining thoſe which really belong to it, and 
referring the others to thoſe kinds which the 
ancients intended them to denote. I ſhall her 
obſerve only that, though this bird is diſperſe 
through a wide extent, there are certain coun- 
tries which it ſeems to avoid. It is not found in 
Sweden, in England, in the Bugey mountains 
nor in the heights of Nantua, though it appear 
in Switzerland regularly twice a year, Belon lays 
that he never ſaw it in Greece; and how can 
we ſuppoſe that Ariſtotle knew this bird, with. 
out being acquainted with the ſingular con- 
ſtruction of its neſt, or if he knew it, that he 
ſhould have omitted to take notice of it? 

Pliny ſpeaks of the CHlorion , from the account 
of Ariſtotle ; but is not always attentive to com- 
pare the information which he borrows from the 
Greeks, with what he draws from other ſources, 
He has mentioned the Loriot by four different 
terms F, without acquainting us whether it is 
the ſame bird with the Chlorion. 
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The 
* Hiſt. Nat. lib. x. 2 . 
+ © Picorum aliquis ſuſpendit in furculo (nidum) primis in 
ramis, cyathi modo.“ Lib. x. 33. * Jam publicum quidem 
omnium eſt {galgulos) tabulata ramorum ſuſtinendo nido provide | 
eligere, camerique ab imbri aut fronde protegere denſa,” From 


this ſimilarity in the conſtruction of the neſt, we may conclude that 
the Picus and Galgulus are the ſame with the Loriot. That the 


Geleulus is fill the ſame with the 4? Iferus and the Lies Luridus * IReria 
appears from the two following paſſages : ** Avis i&erus vocatur ta regio 
a colore, quæ ſi ſpectetur, ſanari id malum (regium) tradunt, et Flag ſay 
avem mori; hanc puto Latine vocari galzilum,” Lib. xx. 11. * Joung 
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The Loriot is a roving bird, continually 
nging its abode ; it lives with us only dur- 
ing the ſeaſon of love. It obeys the primary 
;npulſes with ardour and fidelity. The union 
s formed on the arrival, about the middle of 
he ſpring: The pair build their neſt on lofty 
nes but often at no conſiderable height; they 
frm it with ſingular induſtry, and in a way very 
ferent from that of the Blackbird, though 
they have been referred to the fame genus. 
They commonly faſten to the fork of a ſmall 
hanch long ſtraws or hemp-ſtalks; ſome of 
which, extending directly acroſs, form the 
margin of the neſt ; others penetrate through 
is texture; while others, bending under it, give 
ſlidity to the ſtructure, The neſt is thus pro- 
ded with an exterior cover, and the inner bed, 
repared. for receiving the eggs, is a matting of 
he ſmall ſtems of dog-graſs, the beards of which 
re ſo much concealed that the neſt has often 
been ſuppoſed to be lined with the roots of 
pants, The interſtices between the outer and 
nner caſe are filled with moſs, lichens, and other 
lach ſubſtances, which compact the whole. Af- 
er the neſt is conſtructed, the female drops in 
our or five eggs, the ground colour of which 
ba dirty white, and ſprinkled with ſmall dif- 


* . 89 0 * y 524 * - * . . 
[terias (lapis) aliri Iurido fimilis, idea exiſtimatur ſalubris con- 


2 rgios morbos. Lib. xxxvii. 10. Beſides, in Book x. 2; 
* lays of the Galgulus, that * it retires as ſoon as it has reared 
®Jourg,” which agrees exactly with the Golden Oriole. 


VOL, III. Q tin 


tint ſpots of a brown, approaching to black Tl 
moſt numerous on the {mall end. She ſits cloſely e. 
three weeks, and not only retains long her af. teen, 
fection “ to her young, but defends them againſt ſourt. 
their enemies, and even againſt man, with moe WM brer 
intrepidity than could be expected From 10 ſmall black 
a bird. The parents have been ſeen to dart te. corne 
ſolutely upon the plunderers of their brood; aud e bl 
what is ſtill more remarkable, a mother, taken WM ninat 
with her neſt, continued to hatch in the cage, and covert 
expired on her eggs. 0 tha 
After the young are reared, the family pre- years 
pares for its journey. This commonly happens dually 
in the end of Auguſt, or the beginning of Sep- the 
tember. They never aſſemble in numero il: or 
flocks, nor do the families remain united, fer the ty 
ſeldom are more than two or three found toge- back! 
ther. Though they fly rather heavily, flapping vith a 
their wings like the Blackbird, they probably win dul y 
ter in Africa: for on the one hand, the Cheval and p: 
des Mazy, Commander of the Order of Malta per 
aſſures me, that they paſs that ifland in the mont with b 
of September, and repaſs it in the ſpring; anq (ps of 
on the other, Thevenot ſays, that they migraꝶ * the 
into Egypt in the month of May, and return i pur. 
September P. He adds, that in May they arg 0 the 
very fat, and their fleſh good cating, Aldro na fe 
vandus is ſurpriſed that in France they are neve out ©; 
brought to our tables. The 
| pect tc 

* BrLoOn. + Voyage du Levant, tom. 1. p. 493-1 heir ar 
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The Loriot is about as large as the Blackbird ; 
is length nine or ten inches, its alar extent ſix- 
den, its tail three and a half long, and its bill 
burteen lines. The male is of a fine yellow 
ger all the body, the neck, and head, except a 
lack ſtreak which ſtretches from the eye to the 
corner of the aperture of the bill. The wings 
re black, except a few yellow ſpots, which ter- 
ninate moſt of the great quills, and ſome of the 
overts : the tail is divided by yellow and black, 
ſ that the black prevails on the part which ap- 
years of the two mid-quills, and the yellow gra- 
tually exends over the lateral quills, beginning 
it the tips of thoſe which are next the two mid- 
de ones. But the plumage is very different in 
he two ſexes. Almoſt all that was of a pure 
hack in the male, is, in the female, of a brown, 
with a greeniſh tinge ; and what was of a beau- 
lful yellow in the former, is in the latter olive 
ind pale brown :—olive on the head, and the 
wper part of the body dirty white, variegated 
with brown ſtreaks under the body, white at the 
ps of moſt of the wing-quills, and pale yellow 
a the extremity of their coverts; and there is 
pure yellow, except at the end of the tail and 
an the lower coverts. I have belides obſerved 
na female, a ſmall ſpace behind the car, with- 
ot feathers, and of a light ſlate colour. 

The young males reſemble the females with re- 
ſpelt to plumage, and the more fo the tenderer 
heir age, At firſt they are ſtill more ſpeckled 
2 than 
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than the female, and even on the upper pan of 
the body ; but in the month of Auguſt the yel 
low begins to appear under the body, Th, 
cry is different alſo from that of the old one. 
they ſcream yo, yo, yo, ſucceeded ſometimes with 
a ſort of mewing like that of a cat *, But the 
have alſo a ſort of whiſtling, eſpecially hefgr. 
rain T; if this be not really the ſame with tie! 
mewing. 

Their iris is red, the bill reddifh brown, the 
inſide of the bill reddiſh, the edges of the loyer! 
mandible ſomewhat arched lengthwiſe, the 
tongue forked, and, as it were, jagged at the 
tip, the gizzard muſcular, terminating in a bag 
formed by the dilatation of the @/2pbagus, thel 
gall bladder green, the cæca very ſmall and ſhon, 


and the firſt phalanx of the outer toe glued to 
that of the middle toe. | 


differ 
regard 


mate, 
finds 


8 cht. 

When they arrtve in the ſpring, they feed aa 
caterpillars, worms, inſects, whatever in ſhortl * Sp 
they can catch; but they are fondeſt of cherries, © aps 


a . lt L1dot 
figs T, the berries of the ſervice tree, peas, &c. 


A couple of theſe birds could in one day com- 
pletely plunder a rich cherty-tree ; for they peck! 


* Geſner ſays, that they pronounce Oriet, or Loriot; Belong 
that they ſeem to ſay compere loriot; and others have fancied thay 
they articulated lonſet bonnes meriſes, &c. 


+ GESNER. 


t Hence they have been called Zyvofayo, and Becafiges. Pero 
haps the figs improve the quality of their fleſh; they do ſo in die 
caſe of Blackbirds, f 


the 
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the cherries one after another, and only eat the 
ripe part. 

The Loriots are not eaſy to breed or tame. 
They can be caught by the call, placing limed 
wigs where they drink, and by various ſorts of 


nets. 


end of the continent to another, without ſuffer- 
ing any alteration in their external form, or in 
their plumage ; for Loriots have been ſeen in 
Bengal, and even in China, which were pre- 
ciely like ours. But others have been brought 
rom nearly the ſame countries, which had ſome 
diferences 1n their colours, and which may be 
recarded, for the moſt part, as varieties of cli- 
mate, till accurate obſervations, of their in- 


ſlincts, their habits, and manner of life, throw 
gut on our conjectures *. 


* Specific character of the Golden Oriole :=<* It is yellow, its 


« raps and joints are black, its outer tail-quills yellow behind. - 
n eldom or never viſits England. 
M 


Theſe birds have ſometimes ſpread from one 
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VARIETIES of be LORIOT. 


1 
Lo 
The COU LL AYAN 
Oriolus Chinenſis, Linn. and Gmel. 
Oriolus Cochinenſis, Brill. . 
It 1 
This bird is brought from Cochin-China : i ane 
is perhaps rather larger than our Loriot, its WM thele 
bill is alſo proportionably ſtronger; the colours WM throat 
of the plumage are preciſely the fame, and every Wl tircly 
where diſtributed in a ſimilar manner, except on but a 
the coverts of the wings, which are entirely media 
yellow, and on the head, where there is a fort pots 
of black horſe-ſhoe, of which the convex part WM lowin 
bounds the occiput, and its branches, paſſing be- are ye 
low the eye, terminate in the corners of the yello 
opening of the bill. This is the moſt remark- WM are 1 
able diſtinction of the Coulavan, and yet there WW «ther: 
is in the Loriot a black ſpot between the eye of the 
and the bill, which appears to be the rudiment Th 
of the horſe- ſhoe. be 1 
have ſeen ſome ſpecimens of the Coulavan, id 
in which the upper part of the body was of 2 "ay 
brown yellow. In all, the bill is yellowiſh, and WY .. - 
the legs black *. dae 
* Spccific character of the Oriolus Chinenfs :—* It is yellow, | * 
« the joints black, but yellow at the tips, a black ſtripe on ts | Banga / 


« back of the head.” Latham reckons it a variety. 


M 


II. 
The CHINESE LORI Or. 


Oriolus Melanocephalus, Gmel. 

Srurnus Luteolus, Linn. 

Oriolus Bengaleiſis, Brill. 

The Black-headed Indian Iterus, Edw. 


It is ſomewhat leſs than ours, but is of the 
ame ſhape, proportions, and colours, though 
theſe are differently diſpoſed. The head, the 
throat, and the fore-part of the neck, are en- 


ry firely black !“, and in the tail there is no black, 
on but a broad ſtripe, which croſſes the two inter- 
ely nediate quills near their extremity, and two 


ſhots placed very near the tips of the two fol- 
owing quills. Moſt of the coverts of the wings 
ne yellow, the others are parted with black and 
yellow; the largeſt quills are black where they 
are ſeen when the wings are cloſed, and the 
others are edged or tipt with yellow ; all the reſt 
of the plumage is of the fineſt yellow. 

The female is different ; for the front or 
the ſpace between the eye and the bill is of a 
wid yellow, the throat and the fore-part of the 


* The fort of black piece that covers the throat and the fore- 


# 1 the neck, is in Edwards? figure a ſcallop on each near itg 
middle, 


f Orielus Galbula, var. 1. Gmel. Jterus Maderaſpatanus 
Newius, Bri, The Mort led Jay, Ray. The Yellow Starling from 
Bengal, Alb. The Yellazy Indian Starling, Edw. 
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neck of a light yellowiſh caſt, with brown ſpee. 
kles; the reſt of the under-part of the body is of 
a deeper yellow, the upper of a ſhining yellon 
all the wings variegated with brown and vd. 


el 
low, the tail alſo yellow, except the two = T 

quills, which are brown, marked with a ye. 

lowiſh ſpangle, and tipt with yellow. 
M 
Th 
Black 
III. ſeems 
The INDIAN LORI OI. - 
Oriolus Galbula, var. 2. Gmel. conſid 
Oriolus Indicus, Briſſ. rather 
Chloris Indicus, Aldr. Th 
It has more yellow than any of the Loriots bird, 
for it is entirely of that colour, except, 1, A and le 
horie-ſhoe, which bends round the crown of the bead b 
| head, and terminates on each fide in the cornes i * WI 
of the bill. 2. Some longitudinal ſpots on the ite 
coverts of the wings. 3. A belt which croſſes deeper 
the tail near the middle; the whole of an azure! E + 
an 


colour, but the bill and legs are of a glowing] 
bright red, | 
M 
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IV. 
Tie STRIPED-HEADED ORIOLE. 


Le Loriot Raye, Buff, 
Oriolus Radiatus, Gmel. 


Oriolus Capite firiato, Brill, 
Merula Bicolor, Aldrov. 


This bird has been regarded by ſome as a 
Blackbird, by others as a Loriot: its true place 
ems to be between the Loriots and the Black- 
birds, and ſince its proportions are different from 
thoſe of either of theſe two ſpecies, I would 
conſider it as an intermediate or related ſpecies, 
rather than as a mere variety. 

The radiated Loriot is not ſo large as a Black- 
bird, and of a more ſlender ſhape : its bill, tail, 
and legs, are ſhorter, but its toes longer; its 
head is brown, delicately radiated with white; 
is wing-quills are alſo brown, and edged with 
white; all the body 1s of a beautiful orange, 
deeper on the upper-part than on the lower ; the 
bill and the nails are nearly of the ſame colour, 
and the legs are yellow. 


l 


The HN U NR 


Les Grives, Buff. 
Turdi, Linn. &c. 


The 

* family of the Thruſhes is certainly much 489, 
related to that of the Blackbirds “; but ; Cents, 
would be improper, as ſeveral naturaliſts hare a *. 
done, to confound them together. The com- The 
mon people appear to have acted more wiſely, No. 4 
who have applied different names to objects Then 
which are really diſtint. Thoſe are termed nd et! 
Thruſhes, whote plumage is ſpeckled +, or reckon 
marked with little ſtrokes, diſpoſed with a king WM ruins 
of regularity ; on the contrary, thoſe are Black- WW | eię 
birds whoſe plumage is uniform, or varied with A 
large ſpots. We readily adopt this diſtinction, ninth 
and reſerving the Blackbirds for a ſeparate ar- The 
ticle, we ſhall treat of the Thruſhes in the pre-. 5 
ſent. We ſhall diſtinguiſh four principal ſpecies WW ancien 
in our own climate, and to them we ſhall refer, Laf 
as uſual, their varieties and the foreign ſpecies which 
moſt analogous. proper 
The firſt ſpecies is the Thro/tle, Pl. Enl. No. 720 
406; and I conſider as varieties, the Whit- WW © Bri 
upon | 

9 ** Merulz et turdi amicz ſunt aves,” ſays Pliny. There peat 
ſeems little doubt that the Blackbirds and Thruſhes conſort, ſnce 
they are commonly caught in the ſame ſnares. and in 
+ The word grivel# is uſed in the original, and is formed un- Of 
doubtedly from grive, the term for a Thruſh, dimat 


headed 
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ade Thruſh of Aldrovandus, the Creſted 
Thruſb of Schwenckfeld; and as foreign analo- 
"ous ſpecies, the Guiana Thruſh, Pl. Enl. No. 
"08, fig. 1. and the Luttle American Thruſh, 
mentioned by Cateſpy. 

The ſecond ſpecies is the Miel, Pl. Enl. No. 
160, which is the turdus viſcivorus of the an- 
ents, and to which I ſhall refer the White Miſſel 


15 4 variety. 


i The third ſpecies is the Fieldfare, Pl. Enl. 
ly No. 490; it is the turdus pilaris of the ancients. 


The varieties, the Spotted Fieldfare of Klein, 
ind the White-beaded Fieldfare of Briſſon. I 


eckon as the analogous foreign kinds, the Ca- 


ing a Fieldfare of Cateſby, which Briſſon makes 
-s eighth ſpecies of Thruſhes, and the Canada 
i 7i-ldfare of Cateſpy, which Briſſon makes his 


ninth ſpecies. 

The fourth ſpecies is the Red-Ming, Pl. Enl. 
No. 51, which is the 7urdus iliacus of the 
ancients, 

Laſtly, I ſhall ſubjoin ſome foreign Thruſhes, 
which are too little known to be referred to their 
proper ſpecies: ſuch are the Green Barbary 
Thruſh of Doctor Shaw, and the Chineſe Hoami 
cf Briſſon, which I ſhall admit into the Thruſhes, 
upon the authority of that naturaliſt, though it 
pears to me to diffef from them in its plumage 
ad in its ſhape. | 

Of the four principal ſpecies belonging to our 
mate, the two firſt, which are the Throſtle 


and 
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and the Miſſel, reſemble each other. Both . 
pear to be leſs ſuhject to the neceſſity of mig. 
tion, ſince they often breed in France, Germany 
Italy, and in ſhort in thoſe countries where the 
paſs the winter. Both ſing delightfully, 2nd 
they are of the ſmall number of birds who, 
warble is compoſed of a ſucceſſion of notes; ang 
they both ſeem to be of an unſocial diſpoſition 
for, according to ſome obſervers, they perform 
their journies alone. Friſch traces other anz- 
logies alſo between the colours of their plumay, 
and the order of their diſtribution, cc. 

The two other ſpecies, viz. the Fieldfare and 
the Red-wing, are alſo analogous in ſome cir. 


cumſtances. They travel in numerous flocks og 
are more tranſitory, and ſeldom neftle in our Throl 
climates; for which reaſon they ſing very {Ml tom: 
dom “, and their ſong is unknown not only to xe, a. 
many naturaliſts, but even to moſt ſportſmen. cf vo 
It is rather a ſort of chirping, and when a ſcore Fa 
meet on a poplar, they chatter all at once, ma Thru 
ing a very loud noiſe, which is far from being birds 
melodious. Quat 
Both ſexes of the Thruſh are nearly of the i th 
ſame ſize, and equally liable to change thei_hh of th 
plumage from one ſeaſon to another f. In all vas 
rema 

* Frrscn.—* In ſummer (ſays Tux xz), the Turdus Pit 1s 
is ſeldom or never ſeen with us (iff England); in winter no bird * « 
are more numerous.“ ; | Epos. 
+ © They have one colour in winter, another in ſummer." t\ 


ARISTOTLE, 
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them the firſt phalanx of the outer toe is 
oined to that of the mid- toe, the edges of the 
hill ſcalloped near the tip, None of them ſubſiſts 


aa ſeeds; whether becauſe it ſuits not their ap- 
they jetite, or that their bill and ſtomach are too 
ad Leak to break and digeſt them. Berries are 
boſe 


heir chicf food, and hence they have received 
the epithet of baccrvorous, They alſo eat in- 
4s, worms, &c. and it is in queſt of theſe 
hat they come abroad after rain, rove in the 
Felds, and ſcrape the ground, eſpecially the 
Miſſels and the Fieldiares. They make the 
ame ſearch in winter in places of a warm aſpect 
where the ground 1s thawed. | 

Their fleſh is a delicate food, eſpecially that 
of the firſt and fourth ſpecies, which are the 
Throſtle and the Red- Wing : but the ancient 
Romans held it in ſtill higher eſtimation than 
ve, and kept theſe birds the whole year in a ſort 
of voleries, which deferve to be deſcribed x. 

Fach volery contained many thouſand 
Thruſhes and Blackbirds, not to mention other 
birds excellent for eating, ſuch as Oxtolans, 
Quatls, &c. So numerous were theſe voleries 
in the vicinity of Rome, and in the territory 
of the Sabines, that the dung of the Thruſhes 
vas employed to manure the lands, and what is 
remarkable, to fatten oxen and hogs f. 


* « Inter aves turdus , 
pus,” MARTIAL. 


t Varro, Dere Rulicd, 


7 


Inter quadrupedes gloria prima 


Lib. i. zr. 
Theſe 
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% THE THRUTHES 
Theſe Thruſhes had leſs liberty in thei, 1 


leries than our field pigeons in their dovecotez. 
for they were never ſuffered to go abroad, Ry 
they laid no eggs: but as they were ſupplicq 
with abundance of choice food, they fattened d 
the great profit of the proprietor *. The ,, 
leries were a kind of vaulted courts, the inſide 
furniſhed with a number of rooſts. The 3 
was very low, the windows were few, and 
placed in ſuch manner as to prevent the pri- 
ſoners from ſeeing the fields, the woods, the 
birds fluttering at liberty, or whatever might 
awaken their ſenſibility, and diſturb the cala 
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ſo conducive to corpulence. A little glimmer- We 
ing was ſufficient to direct them to their food ; be a 
which conſiſted of millet, and a fort of paſte ſkill 
made with bruiſed figs and flour. They had WM 1! 
alſo given them the berries of the lentiſk, of the WM © tr. 
myrtle, of the ivy, and whatever in ſhort would WM #4. 
improve the delicacy and flavour of their fleh, es, 
They were ſupplied with a little ſtream of wa- bach 
ter, which ran 1n a gutter through the volery, tribu 
Twenty days before they were intended for dies; 
killing, their allowance was augmented; nay ſo lavin 
far was the attention carried, that they gently | bles 
removed into a little anti- chamber the Thruſhes Whe 

* Each fat Thruſh, except at the time of migration, fold for 2 
three dcnarii, equal to about two ſhillings ſterling. And on the t 1 
occaſion of a triumph or public feſtival, this ſort of trade yielded : Salerr 
a profit of twelve hundred per cent. See Coſlumella, de re Nai, | oF $ 


lib. vi. 10. - and * TIO, lib. 111. 5 


which! 
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chich were plump and in good order, to enjoy 
more quiet; and frequently to heighten the 
lunſon, they hung boughs and verdure imitat- 
ing the natural ſcenery; o chat the birds might 
fancy themſelves in the midſt of the woods. 
[7 ſhort, they treated their {laves well, becauſe 
they knew their intereit, Such as were newly 
cuzht, were put in {mall ſeparate vcleries along 
with others that had been accuſtomed to con- 
fnement; and every contrivance, every ſooth- 
ing art, was employed to habituate them ſome- 
what to bondage; yet theſe were birds never 
completely tamed. 

We can at preſent perceive ſome traces of 
the ancient practice, improved indeed by the 
kill of the moderns. It is common in certain 
rrovinces of France to hang pots in the tops 
of trees which are haunted by the Thruſhes ; 
1nd theſe birds tinding convenient ſheltered 
neſts, ſeldom fail to lay their eggs in them to 
hatch and rear their young *. This plan con- 
tributes doubly to the multiplication of the ſpe- 
cies; for it both preſerves the brood, and by 
ſaving the time {pent in building neſts, it ena- 
bles them to make two hatches in the year 7. 
When they find no pots, they conſtruct their 


* DELON, 
It appears even that they ſometimes have three hatches ; for 


dalerne found in tue month of September a Thruſh's neſt in a 


une containing three eggs not yet hatched, which appeared to be 
e the third hatch. 
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neſts in trees or even buſhes, and with 

art; they cover the outſide with moſs 5 
dried leaves, &c. but they line the YA 
a hard caſe formed of mud, compacted "I 
ſtraws and ſmall roots. In this reſpe& * 
differ from the Pies and Blackbirds, dich * 
their eggs on a ſoft mattreſs. Theſe neſt F 
hollow hemiſpheres about four inches 1 
meter. The colour of the eggs varies in 1 
different ſpecies between blue and green by 
ſome dull ſpots that are moſt frequent 4 2 
large end. Every ſpecies has alſo its peclln 
ſong; and ſometimes they have even b ; 
taught to ſpeak *. But this muſt be * 
ſtood chiefly of the Throſtle and the Miſſel n 
1 "hl organs of voice ſeem to be the moſt 
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| It is faid that the Thruſhes ſwallow the ber- hy 
ries entire of the juniper, the miſletoe, the 3 
ivy, &c. f, and void them ſo little akees yy 
that when they fall in a proper ſoil, they —_ euyht 
nate and produce. But Aldrovandus affirms "key 
that, having made theſe birds ſwallow the The 
grapes of the wild vine and the berries of the 3 
miſletoe, he could never diſcover in their ex- Jing k 
crements any of theſe that retained its form. hp 
The Thruſhes have a ventricle more or lef ta 
muſcular, no craw, nor even a dilatation of the as 
eee Ae ; ge Ceſar, had a Thru = 
+ Linnzus, geech.” Pliny, lib. x, 42. 3 
eos 


afopbogus 


Dit all 4} 
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e FO which may ſupply its place, and 
„ cance any cæcum,; but all of them have a gall 
im undder, have the end of the tongue parted into 


o or three threads, and have eighteen quills 
m each wing, and twelve in the tail. 

| Theſe birds are fad and melancholy, and as 
he natural conſequence of that diſpoſition, they 
re the more enamoured of liberty. They ſel- 
don play or even fight together; Mill leſs will 
ey bend to domeſtic ſlavery. But their love 
if freedom is not equalled by their reſources for 
reſervation. 'Their oblique and tortuous flight 
$almoſt their only protection againſt the ſhot 
f the ſportſman, or the talons of the bird of 
ey *, If they reach a cloſe branchy tree, they 
main ſtill through fear, and can hardly be 
at out T. Thouſands of them are caught in 
ſures ; but the Throſtle and the Red-Wing are 
he two ſpectes which can the moſt eaſily be 
ewght by the nooſe, and almoſt the only ones 
at can be taken by the call. 

Theſe nooſes are nothing but two or three 
jorſe-hairs twiſted together, and forming a run- 
Jing knot. They are placed round the juni- 
pers or ſervice- trees in-the neighbourhood of a 
Puntain or a mere, and when the place is well 
blen, and the ſprings properly ſet, ſeveral 


* kilful ſportſmen aſſure me that Thruſhes are difficult to ſhoot, 
more ſo than Snipes. 


| This is, perhaps, the reaſon that they are ſaid to be deaf; 
les Kory deafer than a Thruſh, was a proverb in Greece. 
* e fowlers aſſure me that the Thruſh has a very quick 
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hundred Thruſhes have been caught in 3 = Fc ex 
in the ſpace of a hundred acres. bſerv 

It is aſcertained from oblervations made BY ous cl 
different countries, that when the Thruſhes ni ficldt 
pear in Europe about: the beginning of the au- ind co 
tumn, they arrive from the countries of the nor This a 
in company with thoſe numerous flocks of bi ;car a 
which, on the approach of winter, traverſe H had co 
Baltic ſea, and leave Lapland, Siberia, Livoniz The 
Poland, and Pruſſia, for more temperate climate ery 
So abundant are the Thruſhes then on the the aut 
ſouthern ſhore of the Baltic, that, according bout 
the computation of Klein, the ſingle city q ſage 
Dantzic conſumes every year ninety thouſa x Pon 
pairs. It is equally certain that the ſurvivor zigh th 
which emigrate again after the rigors of wine 11:14 c 
direct their courſe towards the north. But th ind N 
different ſpecies arrive not all of them at t! E 
fame time. In Burgundy, the Throſtle appeu beats th 
the firſt about the end of September, next ne w. 
Red-Wing, and laſt of all, the Fieldfare and ib lepend: 
Miſſel; but the latter ſpecies is much leſs ni mot 
merous than the three others, which might adden! 
expected, ſince it is more diſperſed. the prot 


We muſt not fuppoſe that all the fpecies Nor d 
Thruſhes paſs conſtantly in the ſame number te mi 
ſometimes they are very few, becauſe the ſeal . 
has either been unfavourable to their multipicay , — 


tion, or to their migration“; at other times the ho. 92 
arro 
the city of 


] am aflured that ſome years the Red-Wings are very rate preſent | 


Provence; apd this is the caſe alſo in the northern countries. 
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ite extremely numerous: and a very intelligent 
obſerver * has informed me, that he ſaw prodigi- 
us clouds of Thruſhes, chiefly Red-Wings and 
reldfares, alight in the month of Mareh at Brie, 
1nd cover an extent of ſeven or eight leagues. 
This appearance, which was unexampled, laſted 
near a month, and it was remarked that the cold 
11d continued very long that winter Þ. 

The ancients ſaid that the Thruſhes came 
ery year into Italy from beyond ſeas about 
the autumnal equinox, and that they returned 
about the vernal equinox, and that in both 
nlſages they aſfembled and reſted in the iflets 
of Pontia, Palmaria, and Pandataria, which are 
meh the Italian coaſts. They repoſe too in the 
land of Malta, where they arrive in October 
and November; the north-weſt wind brings 
ome flocks, the ſouth or ſouth-weſt ſometimes 
beats them back. But they do not always ar- 
fire with certain winds, and their appearance 
lepends oftener on the ſtate of the air than on 
ts motion; for if, in calm weather, the ſky 
luddenly darkens with the preludes of a ſtorm, 
the ground 1s then covered with Thruſhes. 

Nor does the iſland of Malta appear to limit 
lie migration of the Thruſhes towards the 


* Hebert, 
Letters of M. le Commandeur Godeheu de Riville, tom. i. 
pp. 91, 92. Mem, Etran. X 
{ Varro, De Re Ruſtica, lib. iii- 8. Theſe iſlets lie ſouth of 
tte city of Rome, ſomewhat to the caſt : That of Pandataria is 
i preſent known by the name /entotere. 
ſouth ; 
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country told me that every year at the ſame ſeaſon ſuch flocks 
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ſouth ; for they are found in the interior Part 
of the African continent, from whence they an. 
nually paſs, it is ſaid, into Spain *, | 
Thoſe which remain in Europe ſpend the 
ſummer in the mountain foreſts : and on 4, of the 
approach of winter, they remove from the hein far 
of the woods where the fruits and inſeQs begin of the 
to fail, and ſettle on the ſkirts of the adjacent and fo 
plains. It is, no doubt, during this fitting that Kle 
in the beginning of November ſo great a num. Thru 
ber are caught in the foreſt of Compigne. k « Ind 
is uncommon, ſays Belon, to find the differen Wi grating 
ſpecies in numbers at the ſame time, and in the 
fame place. 
In all of them the edges of the upper man- 
dible are ſcalloped near the point, the inſide o 
the bill is yellow, its baſe has ſome black hair 
or briſtles projecting forwards, the firſt phalanx 
of the outer-toe is joined to that of the middle- 
toe, the upper-part of the body is of a deeper 
brown, and the under lighter and ſpeckled; 
laſtly, in all, or in moſt of them, the tail is 


nearly 
which 


eight 


„%, Being in Spain in 170), ſays the tranſlator of Edwards, 
in the kingdom of Valencia, on the ſea-coaſt, I ſaw in October 
great flocks of birds that came in a dire& courſe from Africa, 
Some were killed, and found to be Thruſhes, but ſo dry and lean, 
that they had neither ſubſtance nor taſte. The people of the 


arrive, but that moſt of them proceed much further.“ Admite 
ting the fact, I ſtill doubt whether theſe Thruſhes really cone! 
from Africa ; for this would be contrary to their uſual route, and | 
the tendency of their flight on their arrival is-no proof of the di- 
rection of their whole courſe, 


nearly 
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nearly 2 third of the total length of the bird, 
which Varies in the different ſpecies between 
eight and eleven inches, and 1s only two-thirds 
of the alar extent; the wings when cloſed reach 
« far as the middle of the tail, and the weight 
Jr the bird is between two ounces and a half 


nd four and a half. 
Klein aſſerts, he is well informed that 


Thruſhes are found alſo in the northern parts 
of India, but which differ from ours in not mi- 


grating. 
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La Grive, Buff. 

Turdus Mujicas, Linn. and Gmel. 

Turdus Minor, Briſſ. 

Turdus in aiti//rmis, Klein. 

The Mavis, Thre/ile, or Seng-Thruſh, Will. 


18 ſpecies, in the French language, gires cotten 
name to the whole genus. I have there- ies 
fore ranged it in the firſt place, though in point and f 
of ſize it occupies only the third. It is very hatcne 
common in ſome parts of Burgundy, and called —_ 
by the country people The Little Thruſh +, or firſt la 
Little Red-Wing . It commonly arrives every blue v 
year about the time of vintage, probably at- end; 
tracted by the maturity of the grapes; and regul: 
hence undoubtedly it has received the name of Ml e 
Vine-Thruſh. It diſappears during the froſts, ne b 
and again makes a tranſient viſit in the months _ 
ot March or April before its migration in May, | 4H 

| 


On the departure of the flock, they always leave 
a few ſtragglers behind, which are either un- 
able to follow the main body, or, yielding to 


* Dt 
March 


turn in 

In Greek, Kiyaz or Kvyan: In Latin, Turdus: In Italian, theſe m 
Tordo Mezzano : In Spaniſh, Zorxal: In German, Drgſcl. or ſummer 
Draſtel (hence the Engliſh name); and in Brandenburg, Lie: apply ti 
In Poland, Drozd: In Smoland, Klera; and in Oftrogothia, | ſervatio 
+ Ff 


Elaedra. 
+ Grivette. t Mauyiette, 


the | 
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the mild influence of ſpring, ſtop and breed in 
he foreſts that occur in their route ®, This is 
he reaſon why ſome Throſtles conſtantly re- 
main in our woods, where they build their neſt 
on the wild apple and pear-trees, and even in 
junipers and in the buſhes, as has been obſerved 
in Sileſia fand in England T. Sometimes they 
cit in the trunk of a thick tree ten or twelve 


-otten and worm-eaten. _ 

They generally pair about the end of winter, 
and form laſting unions. They make two 
hatches in the year, and ſometimes a third, 
when their former have not ſucceeded. The 
frſt laying conſiſts of five or ſix eggs, of a deep 
blue with black ſpots, moſt frequent at the large 
end; and in the ſubſequent hatches the number 
regularly diminiſhes. It is difficult in this ſpe- 
cies to ſeparate the males from the females; their 
ze being the ſame in both ſexes, and the co- 
lours of their plumage, as I have ſaid, ſubject to 
vary. Aldrovandus ſaw, and cauſed to be de- 
Incated, three of theſe birds, caught in different 


March and April in the mountains of Lorraine, and that they re- 
tun in September and October. Hence it would follow that in 
theſe mountains, or rather in foreſts that cover them, they pals the 
ſummer, and from theſe retreats viſit us in autumn. But muſt we 
apply this local remark of Lottinger's to the whcle ſpecies? Ob- 
krvations alone will decide. 


t Friſch, } Britiſh Zoology. 
R 4 ſeaſons; 


{et high, and prefer, for the materials, wood 


* Dr. Lottinger aſſures me, that they arrive in the months of 
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ſeaſons; all which differed in the colour, of 
their bill, of their legs, and of their feather;: 
in one of them the ſtreaks on the breaſt wer 


hardly perceptible. Friſch aſſerts, however orſe a 
that the old males have a white ray above the ſubſiſte 
eyes, and Linnæus makes theſe white eyelids The 
one of the characters of the ſpecies. Almoſt al nine, 
the other naturaliſts agree, that the young males haunt 
can hardly be diſtinguiſhed but by their early WW They 
inclination to chant : for the Throſtle ſings de. days b 
lightfully, eſpecially in the ſpring *, whoſe u. WM when 
turn it announces; and as it breeds ſever] The 
times in the year, it enjoys a ſucceſſion of the very a 
vernal pleaſures, and may be ſaid to warble eſcape 
three-fourths of the year. It fits whole hours WM hut lit 
on the top of a tall tree, ſtraining its delicate WM conce: 
throat. Its warbling conſiſts of ſeveral different by th 
couplets, like that of the Miſſel, but ſtill more Red-\ 
varied and more charming ; which has obtained numb 
for it in many countries the denomination of the Vith 
Singing Thruſh. The ſong is undoubtedly in- deligh 
tended to attract the female; for even the may | 
imperfect imitation of it will produce that WW in the 
effect. it con 
Each brood follows ſeparately their parents; in the 
ſometimes ſeveral of theſe chancing to meet in . 
the ſame wood, would induce us to think that WW wgre 
other. 

* On its firſt arrival, about the end of winter, it has only a fee- Us 
ble whiſtle, day and night, like the Ortolans. I; 


they 
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they aſſociate in numerous flocks “; but their 
union is fortuirous and momentary ; the fami- 
es ſoon ſeparate, and even the individuals dif- 
perſe after they are able to provide ſingly their 
ſubſiſtence f. 

Theſe birds are found in Italy, France, Lor- 
nine, England, Scotland, Sweden, where they 
haunt the foreſts which abound with maples 1. 
They migrate from Sweden into Poland fifteen 
ys before and after the feſtival of St. Michael, 
when the weather is warm and calm, 

Though the Throſtle is quick. ſighted, and 
very alert to avoid its declared enemies, and to 
eſcape from manifeſt dangers ; it has at bottom 
but little cunning, and 1s quite unguarded againſt 
concealed ſtratagems : it is eaſily caught either 
by the call or the gin, though leſs ſo than the 
Red-Wing. In ſome parts of Poland, ſuch 
numbers are taken that ſmall barks are loaded 
with them for exportation §. It is a bird that 
delights in woods, and in ſuch places the ſnares 
may be laid with ſucceſs. It ſeldom is met with 
in the plains, and even when it viſits the vines 
it conſtantly retires into the neighbouring copſes 
in the evening, and during the heat of the day; 


* Friſch, =Dr. Lottinger alſo ſays, that though they do not 


* in troops, many are found together or pretty nigh each 
Other. 


f Lam aſſured, however, that they like the company of the 
Calendar Larks. | 


1 Linnzus, Fauna Suecica., 5 Rzaczinſki, 
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fo that to ſucceed in catching the Throſtle, ve 
ought to chooſe the proper time; its departure 
in the morning, and its return in the evening, 
or the mid-day, when the ſun's rays are moſt 
oppreſſive. Sometimes they are intoxicated 
with eating ripe grapes, and then they fall au 
eaſy prey. 


Willughby informs us, that this ſpecies breed 
in England, and reſides there the whole year; 
and he adds, that its fleſh is excellent, but par- 
takes of the quality of its food. Our Throſtle 
ſubſiſts in autumn on cheſnuts, beech-maſ, 
grapes, figs, ivy-berries, juniper-berries, the 
fruit of the ſervice-tree, and ſuch like alimentz 
We are not ſo certain what it lives upon in the 
ſpring. In that ſeaſon it commonly appears on 
the ground in the woods, in wet places, and 
among the buſhes which ſkirt the flooded mea- 
dows, where it may be ſuppoſed to ſearch for 
earth- worms, ſnails, &c. If an intenſe vernal 
froſt happens, the Throſtles, inſtead of flying 
to milder climates, retire to the ſprings, and 
languiſh and pine; and a continuance of this 
ſevere weather will deſtroy many of them. 


This would ſeem to ſhew, that cold is not the 
ſole cauſe of their migrations, but that they have | 
a certain circuit to deſcribe annually in a given 


time. It is ſaid that pomegranates prove 4 


poiſon to them. In Bugey, the neſts of the | 


Throſtles are much ſought after, or * | 
their 
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{ſs 
re 


their young, which are dreſſed into delicate 
diſhes. | 

| ſhould ſuppoſe that this ſpecies was un- 
known tO the ancients; for Ariſtotle reckons 
only three kinds *, which are all different from 
the preſent, and of which we ſhall treat in the 
flowing articles. Nor can we imagine that 
piny meant this when he ſpeaks of a new ſpe- 
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6 cies which appeared in Italy in the time of the 

. war between tho and Vitellius; for that bird | 1 
le vas almoſt as large as a Pigeon 4, and therefore 1 
| four times the ſize of the Throſtle, which weighs 1 
he only three ounces. | 

tx | have obſerved in a Throſtle which lived ; | 
he ſome time with me, that when it was angry it 

4 cracked and ſnapped with its bill; its upper 

nd mandible was alſo moveable, though much leſs 

i. WHT than the lower; alſo its tail was ſomewhat 

X forked, which 1s not very evident from the 

al figure f. 

2 * Hit. Auim. lib. ix. 20. 


+ Pliny, lib. x. 49. 

t Specific character of the Throſtle, Tardus Muficus, LI x x. 
® Its wing-quills are ferruginous at their inner baſe.”” It is nine 
inches long, and its alar extent thirteen and a half. It lings, 
eſpecially in the evenings of the ſpring, from the top of the 
ligheſt tree; and breeds in buſhes and thickets. Its neſt is formed 
vith earth, moſs, and ſtraws, the inſide plaſtered with clay. It 
lays five or fix eggs of a bluiſh green, variegated with a few black 


ſpots, 
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VARIETIES of the THROSTLE. 


I. The WHITE THROSTLE. The 1. WM only p 
difference conſiſts in the whiteneſs of its plum. WI when 
age; a quality which, though commonly Wi the D. 
aſcribed to the influence of the northera c. WM nentic 
mates, may be produced by accidental cauſe; forme: 
in the more temperate countries, as we haye uin m 


remarked in the hiſtory of the Raven: but this 
colour is not ſpread over the whole body, nor is 
it pure. The breaſt and neck are marked with 
the ſpeckles peculiar to the Thruſhes, though 
far more dilute and faint ; the back is ſhaded 
with a mixture of brown, and the breaſt tinged 
with rufous, as in thoſe figured by Friſch, pl. 43, 
but without any deſcription. Sometimes none 
of the upper part of the body, except the head, 
is white, as in that deſcribed by Aldrovandus; 
at other times the lower part of the neck only 
is marked by a white-croſs-bar, like a half col- 
lar; and, in different individuals, this colour 
certainly mingles variouſly with thoſe proper to 
the ſpecies. —But diſtinctions of that ſort can- 
not form even permanent varieties. 


II. The CRESTED THRUSH, mentioned 
by Schwenckfeld, muſt alſo be regarded as a 
variety of this ſpecies ; not only becauſe it 1s 


of the ſame ſize, and its plumage ſimilar, ex- 
cept 
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ept a whitiſh tuft, formed like that of the 
Creſted Lark, and alſo its collar white, but be- 
-auſe it is very rare. It may be even ſaid, that 
titherto it is anigue, ſince Schwenckfeld is the 
only perſon who has ſeen it, and that only once 
when it was caught in 1599 in the foreſts of 
the Dutchy of Lignitz.—It may be proper to 
mention, that theſe birds have ſometimes a creſt 
ſormed in drying, from the contraction of cer- 
uin muſcles of the ſkin which cover the head. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 
THAT ARE RELATED TO THE THROS TIE 


. 
The GUIANA THRUSH. 


La Grive de la Guyane, Buff. Thi 
Turdus Guianenſis, Gmel. Pennf 
HE coloured figure conveys nearly all the it ſpe 
information which we poſſeſs with regard vince: 
to this little bird. Its tail is longer, and its wings ſouth 
proportionably ſhorter than in the Throſtle; haunt 
but its colours are nearly the ſame, only the | ſnam 
ſpeckles are ſpread as far as the laſt of the infe. k ret 
rior coverts of the tail. tains. 
As the Throftle viſits the countries of the Th 
north, and is beſides very fond of changing its mite 
reſidence, it may have thence migrated into their 
North America, and penetrated towards tlie (f th 
ſouth, where it would experience the alterations plum 
produced by the difference of climate and of I nrg 
food *. | {prin 
deriv 
Specific character of the Turdus Guianenſss :—=© Above it is this | 
« duſkcy-greeniſh, below okery-white, with black longitudinal port, 
« ſtreaks. 
| upon 
parts 


II. The | 
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II. 


The LITTLE THRUSH. 


La Grivette d Amerigque, Buff. 
Turdus Minor, Gmel. 

Turdus Iliacus Carolinenfis, Brill. 
Turdlus Minimus, Klein. 

Mcrula Tuſca, Sloane. 


b. 


This bird occurs not only in Canada, but in 
pennſylvania, Carolina, and as far as Jamaica: 
it ſpends only the ſummer in the northern pro- 
vinces; though in the milder regions of the 
ſouth it reſides the whole year. In Carolina it 
haunts the thickeſt woods contiguous to the 
ſwamps ; but in the hotter climate of Jamaica 
it retires to the foreſts that cover the moun- 
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tains. 
be The ſpecimens deſcribed or figured by natu- 
h caliſts differ in the colours of their feathers, of 


their bill, and of their legs; which would imply 
(if they all belong to the ſame ſpecies), that the 
plumage of the American 'Throftles is no leſs 
variable than thoſe of Europe, and that they all 
ſpring from a common ſtem. This conjecture 
derives force from the numerous analogies which 
this bird has to the Thruſhes, in its ſhape, in its 
port, in its propenſity to migrate, and to feed 
upon berries, in the yellow colour of its internal 
parts, obſerved by Sloane, and in the ſpeckles 


5 which 


becauſe a part only ſettle of what arrive, or that, 
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which appear on its breaſt ; but it ſeems the 
moſt nearly related to our Throſtle and Reg. 
Wing, and a compariſon of the points of ſimi. 
larity is neceſſary to determine the ſpecies 90 
which it belongs. 

This bird is ſmaller than any of our Thruſhe, 
as in general are all the birds of America, if 
compared with their archetypes in the old con- 
tinent. Like the Red- Wing, it does not ſing, and 
bas fewer ſpeckles than that ſpecies, and there. 
fore than any of the genus; like the Red-Wing 
alſo, its fleſh is delicate.—So far the American 
Thruſh reſembles the Red- Wing, but it has 
more numerous relations to our Throſtle; and, 
in my opinion, more deciſive ones. It has beard; 
round the bill, a ſort of yellowiſh plate on tlic 
breaſt ; it readily ſettles and remains in a coun- 
try which affords it ſubſiſtence ; its cry is like tue 
winter-notes of the Throſtle, and therefore un- 
pleaſant, as generally are the cries of all birds | 
that live in wild countries inhabited by ſavages, 
Beſides, the Throſtle, and not the Red-Wing, 
is found in Sweden, whence it could eaſily mi- 
grate into America. 

This Throſtle arrives in Pennſylvania in the 
month of May; it continues there the whole f 
the ſummer, during which time it hatches and | 
raiſes its young, Cateſby tells us, that few of 
theſe Throſtles are ſeen in Carolina, whether | 


as we have already obſerved, they conceal them- | 
ſelves | 
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clyes in the woods. They ſubſiſt on the berries 
the holly, of the white-thorn, &c. 

In the ſpecimens deſcribed by Sloane, the 
"oſtrils were wider, and the feet longer than in 
hoſe deſcribed by Cateſby and Briſſon. Nor 
vas their plumage the ſame; and if theſe dif- 
ſerences were conſtant, we ſhould have reaſon 
to conclude that they belong to another family, 


or at leaſt are a permanent variety of this 
ſecies. [A] 


[4] Gmelin and Latham make the American and the Jamaica 
Throſtle to be two different ſpecies, The former, Turdus Minor, 
x thus characterized by Latham :—< It is duſky-rufous, the un- 
« der-ſide of its body variegated with blackiſh ſpots ; the upper- 
« part of its throat, its belly, and its vent, white.” The ſpecific 
character of the latter, the T urdus Jamaicenſis, or Famaica Thruſh : 
At is duſky-cinereous, below white, its throat ſtriated longi- 
 tudinally with brown, its breaſt cinereous.“ * 


III. 


The REED THRUSH*, 


La Reſerole, Buff. 
Turdus Arundinaceus, Linn. Gmel. and Briſl. 
Junco, Geſner, Aldrov. Ray, and Will. 


oY 
* & 
* 


This bird has been called the River Night- 
tale, becauſe the male chants night and 


day, 

In Latin it has been called Junco, Cinclus, Turdus Palufris 
| =-Thruſh), Paſſer Aquaticus (Water - Sparrow): in Italian, 
vl, 111, 8 | 4 Mere 
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day, while the female is employed in batching ill bl 
and becauſe it haunts wet places. But thoug the I. 
its ſong has a greater extent, it is far from be An 
ing ſo pleaſant as that of the Nightingale, Re w: 
commonly accompanied with a very briſk of thi 
tion, and a trembling of the whole body, M rich 
bird climbs like the Creepers along the ‚Nu among 
and the low willows in ſearch of inſeQs, whit les tl 
conſtitute its food. with re 
The habit of this bird in frequenting Former 
marſhes would ſeem to exclude it from iMMThroſt 
family of the Thruſhes; but it reſembles the Lark. 
ſo much in its external form, that Klein, M vings; 
ſaw one almoſt alive, ſince it was killed ine reſt 
preſence, doubts whether it could be referred t Sont 
another genus. He informs us, that theſe hi tue R. 
inhabit the iſlands in the mouth of the Vi . 51 
and make their neſt on the ground along th RE 
ſides of the little hillocks covered with mos. Kg, 
He ſuſpeQs that they paſs the winter in ö vith ta 
denſe marſhy foreſts T; and he adds, that H ben 
upper-part of their body 1s a rufous brown, f * 
lower of a dirty white, with ſome aſh ſpots; t 


Paſſere d Acqua: in the language of the American Inda 
Aretotlequichitl, according to Nieremberg; Acototloquichit, 
cording to Fernandez; Caracura, according to Laet There 
name Ro«/Frole is derived from roue, the feminine of r, vl 


denotes its rufous plumage. 
* ]t builds among the canes, ſays Belon, with ſmall reed.-l 


and lays five or x eggs. | 
+ Belon at firit ſuppoſed the Reed-Thruſh to be a bite of | 


ſage, but afterwards diſcovered the contrary. 


2 
3 
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bill black, the inſide of the mouth orange, as in 
he Thruſhes, and the legs lead- coloured. 

An intelligent obſerver has aſſured me that 
he Was acquainted in Brie with a ſmall bird 
of this kind, and vulgarly called Effarvatte, 
which alſo prattles continually, and lodges 
among the reeds like the other. This recon- 
les the oppoſite opinions of Klein and Briſſon 
with regard to the ſize of the Reed-Thruſh ; the 
former maintaining that it is as large as a 
Throſtle, the latter that it does not exceed the 
Lark. It flies heavily, and flaps with its 


nMviogs ; the feathers on its head are longer than 
ae reſt, and form an indiſtinct creſt. 
d Ma $Sonnerat brought from the Philippines a 


tue Reed-Thruſh, exactly ſimilar to that of 
No. 513 *. 


+ opecific character of the Turdus Arundinaceus :ﬀ=< It is duſky- 
* ferruginous, below of a chalky-white, its wing-quills marked 
« with tawny ſtripes at the tips.” It is larger than a Lark, be- 
ing ſeven inches long. Its eggs are yellowiſh-white, with duſcy 


[pots. 
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IV. 


The MISSEL THRUSH#, 


La Draine, Buff. 

Turdus Viſcivorus, Linn. Gmel. Geſner, Aldroy, &c, 
Turdus Major, Brifi. 

Turuus V iſcivorus Major, Ray. 

The Miſeltoe-Thruſh, or Shreitch, Charl. 

The Mijel-Bird, or Sbrite, Will. 


The Miſſel weighs five ounces, and is diſtin. 
guiſhed by its magnitude from all the other 
Thruſhes : but it is far from being ſo large x 
a Magpie, which Ariſtotle is made to aſffert}, 
an error probably of the copyiſt ; or perhaps i 
attains to a greater ſize in Greece than with us, 

The Greeks and Romans conſidered the 
Thruſhes as birds of paſſage Þ, not excepting 
the Miſſel, with which they were perfectly a- 
quainted under the name of vicivorous Thruſh, 


or feeder on miſletoe- berries F. 
1 


* In Greek, IZoongocg, or MueronzMxc; 7 in Turkiſh, Garatai: 
in Italian, Tordo, Turdela, Gardenna, Dreſſa, Dreſſano, Gaſittt 
Clunbina: in German, Zeher, Zerner, Ziering, Scham, 
Schnerrer : in Poliſh, Orozd, Naywiekſty, Jemiolucha, Cragin: 
in Welch it is called Pen y uin, which ſignifies maſrr of the 
coppice. 

+ Hift. Anim, lib. ix. 20. 

t Arittot. Hift Anim. lib. viii. 16.—Pliny, lib. x. 24.— U 
De Re Ruſtica, lib. iii. 5. 

5 Bird-lime (vi/cus) was formerly made from the berres of lie 


miſletoe: hence the Latin proverb Turdus malum fbi cacs: that 
parade 
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jn Burgundy, the Miſſels arrive in flocks 
out the months of September and October, 
coming moſt probably from the mountains of 
Lorraine *. Part of them purſue their journey, 
ind depart always in numerous bodies in the 
beginning of winter, while the reſt remain till 
the month of March; for ſome of them always 
continue during the ſummer both in Burgundy, 
ind in other provinces of France, of Germany, 
of Poland T, &c. In Italy alſo, and in Eng- 
land, ſo many neſtle that Aldrovandus ſaw the 
new brood ſold in the markets; and Albin re- 


gards the Miſſels as not birds of paſſage . Thoſe 


paraſite plant being ſuppoſed to be propagated on the oak from 
the berries voided by tue Miſſels. Bird-lime is now obtained by 
macerating the inver bark of nolly. 


Dr. Lottinger of Sarbourg aſſures me, that ſuch of the 
Thruſies as remove from the mountains of Lorraine on the ap- 
proach of winter, depart in September and October, and return 
in the months of March and April; and that they breed in the 
foreſts with which the mountains are covered, &c. This account 
agrees well with what we have given from our own obferyation, 
But I muſt confeſs that another remark of that genticman diſ- 
agrees with one of a very intelligent ornithologiſt: Te latter 
(M. Hebert) pretends that in Brie the Thruthes aſſemble at no 
ume of the year; whereas M. Lottinger aſſerts that in I .:1ine 
they always fly in flocks, and ia fact they ſeem to arrive 1 1: yops 
about Montbard, as I have remarked. Can th ir habits differ in 
üte ent countries, or in different times? This is nc: altogecher 
unexampled ; and I muſt add, from a more particular ob.ervation, 
that after the November paſſage is over, thoſe whici remai in 
our diſtricts live ſeparately till the time of hatching : in ſhort, 


that the aſſertions of theſe two obſervers may be true, with certain 
reſtrictions. 


t Rzaczynſki, | 
| The authors of the Britiſh Zoology are of the ſame opinion. 
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which remain lay and hatch ſucceſsfully, They 
build their neſts, ſometimes in trees of a mid. 
dling height, and ſometimes on the top of fu 
as are extremely tall, but always prefer thoſ 
which are moſt covered with moſs. They con- 
ſtruct both the inſide and outſide with herbage, 
leaves, and moſs, eſpecially the white moſs; and 
their neſt reſembles more that of the Blackbird 
than of the other Thruſhes, except its being 
lined with bedding. They lay four or fire 
gray- ſpotted eggs; they feed their young with 
caterpillars, worms, ſlugs, and even ſnails, the 
ſhell of which they break. The parents eat all 
ſorts of berries during the ſummer, cherries, 
grapes, olives, the fruits of the cornel and the 
ſervice-trees; and in winter they ſubſiſt upon the 
berries of the juniper, of the holly, of the ivy, 
of the buck-thorn; upon beech-maſt, loes, 
fennel, and, above all, upon miſletoe berries, 
When diſturbed they cry tr, tre, tre; hence | 
their name in the dialect of Burgundy draine 
and even ſome of the Engliſh names. In the | 
ſpring the females have no other notes; but the 
males, ſitting on the tops of the trees, {ing ] 
charmingly, and their warble conſiſts of dif. 
ferent airs that form a conſtantly varied ſuc- 
ceſſion. In winter they are no longer heard. 
The male differs not in external appearance from 
the female, except that he has more black in his 
plumage, 


Theſe 


ele f 
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Theſe birds are of a gentle pacific temper ; 
they never fight with one another, but yet are 
anxious for their own ſafety. They are more 
cautious even than the Blackbirds, which are 
generally reckoned very ſhy and timorous; for 
theſe are ſometimes decoyed by the call, while 
the Miſlels reſiſt the allurement. They are, how- 
ever, caught ſometimes in gins, though leſs fre- 
quently than the Throſtles or Red- Wings. 

belon aſſerts, that the fleſh of the Miſſel, 


which he calls the Great "Thruſh, is of a ſupe- 


rior flavour to that of the other ſpecies ; but this 
js contrary to the account of all other natural- 
its, and to my own experience. Our Miſſels 
live not indeed upon olives, nor our {mall Throſ- 
tles vvon milletoe-berries, as thoſe of which he 
ſpeaks ; and it is well known how much the dif- 
ference of food affects the quality of game *, 


* Specihc character of the Turdus Viſcivorns : —— e Tts back 
is duſky, its neck ſpotted with white, its bill yellowiſh.” The 
Miel Thruſh reſembles much the Throſtle, but the ipots on its 
breait are large aud round, not elongated as in the latter; and the 
iner cov erts ot its wings are white, thoſe of the Throſtle yellow. 
I: is alſo of ſuperior ſize ; tor it is eleven inches long, ſixteen and 
2 half broad, and weighs near five ounces. it builds its neſt in 
bullies, or in the ſides of trees, particularly the aſh, 
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VARIETY of the MISSEL THRUSH, 


The only variety I find 1n this ſpecies is the p 

Whiriſh Miſlel noticed by Aldrovandus. The : 
quills of its tail and wings were of a light aud 

almoſt whitiſh colour, the head and all the up- - by 
per-part of the body cinereous. q 

We may remark in this variety the alteration call, b 
of the colour of the quills, of the wings, and from 
of the tail, which are commonly ſuppoſed to he of its 
the leaſt liable to change, and as being of a cinere 
deeper dye than the other feathers, ſpread 

I may add that there are always ſome Miſſel, WM its rut 
which breed in the Royal Garden on the leaf Th 
leſs trees; they ſeem to be very fond of yew hic! 
berries, and eat ſo plentifully of them that their in th. 
excrements are red; they are alſo attached to is dil 
the fruit of the lote. her ! 

In Provence the people have a ſort of call with WI hic 
which they imitate the vernal ſong of the Mill never 
Thruſh and of the Throſtle. The perſon con- with 
ceals himſelf in a green arbour, from which WW emi 
he can fee through a loop-hole a pole, which Wl ,. 
he has faſtened to a neighbouring tree; the WW M 
Thruſhes are invited by the call, and ex- E 
pecting to meet with their companions, aligit Ni 
on the pole, and fall by the ſhot of the fowler in No 
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The FIELD FAR Ex. 


La Litorne, Buff. 
Turdus Pilaris, Linn. Gmel. Geſner, and Aldrov. 
Turdus Pilaris, ſeu T urdela, Briſſ. 


His Thruſh is the largeſt after the Miſſel; 
T and like it can hardly be decoyed by the 
call, but may be caught by a nooſe. It differs 
fom the other Thruſhes by the yellow colour 
of its bill, the deeper brown of its legs, and the 
cinereous ſometimes variegated with black, which 
ſpreads over 1ts head, behind its neck, and upon 
its rump. 

The male and female have the ſame cry, 
which will equally attract the wild Fieldfares 
in the lealon - migration f. But the female 
i diſting;i. dom the male by the colour of 
ber bill, which is much duller. Theſe birds, 
which breed in Poland and Lower Auſtria R, 
never neftle in France. They arrive in flocks 
with the Red- Wing about the beginning of De- 
cember, and make a loud noiſe as they fly &. 


* In Greek, Teva, which is alfo adopted in Latin: in 
Ialian, Viſcada, Viſcardo, (1 ſuſpect theie names t- belong to the 
Mi Thruih :) in Spaniſh, Zorzc/: in German, Krammet-Vogel, 
diener: in Swiſs, Reckolter, Noche er, achbelder-dreſtel: in 
rau, Drozd-Srzedni, Kwiczet : in Daniſh, Dos belt Kramsfugl : 
n Norwegian, Grage Treſt, Field-Treſt, Norden I inds Fibe: in 
duediſn, Kramsfogel, Snoſd ata. 

f Friſch, Klein, and Kramer, F Rzaczynſk1, 


They 
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They haunt the unploughed fields which are 
interſperſed with juniper buſhes, and when the 
appear again in the ſpring *, they prefer the wer 
meadows. In general they inhabit the wood; 
much leſs than the two preceding ſpecies. Some. 
times they make an early but tranſient appexr. 
ance when the ſervices are ripe, of which they 
are very fond, though they nevertheleſs return 
at the uſual time. 

It is not an uncommon thing to ſee the 
Fieldfares aſſemble to the number of two ot 
three thouſand in a ſpot where there are ripe 
ſervices, which they devour with ſuch voracity, 
that they throw half of them on the ground, 
After rains they frequently run along the ditches 
in ſearch of worms and flugs. In the time of 
hard froſts, they live upon the haws of the 
white-thorn, the berries of the miſletoe, and 
thoſe of other plants . 

We may infer then that the Fieldfares are of 
a much more ſocial diſpoſition than the Throf- 
tles or the Mitlels. They ſometimes go lingle, 


but for the moſt part they form, as I have al- 


ready remarked, very numerous flocks, fly in a 
body, and ſpread through the meadows in ſearch 
of food, never loſing fight of their ſociety, 


They all collect together upon the ſame tree at] 


certain hours of the day, or when at any time 


* They arrive in England about the beginning of ORober, aud 


depart in the month of May. BRITISU £00LOGY. 
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they are alarmed at the near approach of a 


re 

ey erſon. | ; 

vet Linnzus mentions a Fieldfare, which was 
bed in the houſe of a wine-merchant, and be- 
le. eme ſo familiar that it would run along the ta- 
u- ee and drink the wine out of the glaſſes; it 
ey rank ſo much that it grew bald, but being ſhut 


up in its cage and denied wine, it recovered its 
plumage *. This little anecdote preſents two 
remarkable facts; the effect of wine upon the 


or Fathers of a bird, and the inſtance of a tame 
ive WM Ficldfare, which is very uncommon ; for the 
ty, WH Thruſhes cannot be, as I have before ſaid, eaſily 
nd, domeſticated. 
hes The Fieldfares are the more numerous in pro- 
: of WW portion to the ſeverity of the weather; they 
the WW ſeem to be even a lign of its continuance, for 
and the fowlers and thoſe who live in the country 
judge that the winter is not over as long as the 
e of WH Fieldfares are heard. They retire in ſummer 
rol into the northern countries, where they breed 
gle, and find abundance of junipers. Friſch aſcribes 
 al- WF to this ſort of food the excellent quality he diſ- 
na covered in their fleth, I own that there is no 
ch ilputing about taſtes, but I muſt ſay that in Bur- 
ety, zundy this Thruſh is reckoned very indifferent 
e al 


eating, and that in general the flavour commu- 
ucated by juniper is always ſomewhat bitter. 
Others aſſert that the fleſh of the Fieldfares is 


Fauna Sutcica, p. 71. 


never 
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never better or more ſucculent than when | 
feeds on worms and inſects. 

The Fieldfare was known by the ancients un. 
der the name of Turdus Pilaris; not becay;. it 
has been always caught with a nooie, as $4icrns 
ſays, a quality which would not have diſtin. 
guiſhed it from the other Thruſhes, but becauſe 
the hairs or black briſtles round its bill, which 
project forwards, are longer in this ſpecies than 
in the Throſtle or the Miſſel. We may add, 


that its claws are very ſtrong, as remarked in 


the Britiſh Zoology. Friſch relates, that if the 


young of the Miſſel be put in a Fieldtare's nef 
it will feed and educate them as its own; but! 
would not thence infer, as Friſch has done, that 
we might expect to obtain an hybridous race; 
for no perſon ſurely looks for a new breed be- 
tween the hen and the drake, though the hen 
often rears whole hatches of ducklings. A] 


[A] Specific character of the Fieldfare, Turdus Pilaris:—“ lts 
« tail-quills are black, the outermoſt whitiſh at the tip of their 
inner margin, the tail and rump hoary.““ It is ten inches long, 
ſeventecn broad, and weighs four ounces. The Fieldfares never 


breed in Great Britain, but arrive in flecks with the Red-Wings } 
in the end of September, and retire in the beginning of March: 
but what is fingular, they appear for a fortnight about Michael. 
mas, and again for about a week in April. Linnæus and Latiam | 


think that the Fieldfares were the Thruſhes which the Romans 
fattened in their voleries. 
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VARIETY of the FIELDFARE. 


The PIED or SPOTTED FIELDFARE. It 
 rariegated with white, black, and many other 
-olours, ſo diſtributed that except the head and 
the neck, which are white ſpotted with black, 
nd the tail, which is entirely black, the duſky 
hues, interſperſed with white ſpots, prevail on 
the upper-part of the body; and, on the con- 
tary, the light colours, eſpecially the white, are 
ſpread over the lower-part marked with black 
ſpeckles, moſt of which are ſhaped like ſmall 
creſcents. This Fieldfare is of the ordinary 
ſue. 

We ought to refer to this the White-headed 
Fieldfare of Briſſon. It has no black ſpeckles, 
and as its white is what alone diſtinguiſhes it 
from the common Fieldfare, we may conſider 
«25 intermediate between that and the Spotted 
kit dfare. It is even natural to ſuppoſe that the 
ch. de of plumage would begin at the head, 


ince the colour of that part varies in different 
individuals. 
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The 
. 

The CAYENNE FIELD FARE. 
0 
be Cayenne I Hruſb, Lath. o the 
1 REFER this Thruſh to the Fieldfare, becauſ wal | 
it appears to be more cloſely related to au Dore 
ſpecies than to any other, by the colour of the bert 
upper-part of its body and of its legs. It differs Wil nigra 
in many reſpects from the whole genus: ity rarict 
breaſt and the under-part of its body are not ſo * 
diſtinctly dappled; its plumage is more exten- the e, 
ſively variegated, though in a different manner, bn 
almoſt all the feathers of the upper and under- gate 
ſide of the body being edged with a lighter co- Rack 
lour, which marks nicely their ſhape; and} 0 0 
laſtly, the lower mandible is ſcalloped near the 1 
point ; —and theſe differences are ſufficient to * 
conſtitute it a diſtinct ſpecies, till we are better 4 
acquainted with its habits and diſpoſitions*. I | 


* Specific character of the Turdus Cayanenſis :>* It is cine 
« recus, below partly white, the greater coverts of its wings, and} 
re the quills, black; the upper-part of the throat, the bill 
« and the legs, black.” It is of the ſize of the Throſtle, beug 
eight inches long. ' 

II. The 
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II. 
me CANADA FIELD FARE. 


Turdus Migratorius, Linn. Gmel. and Klein. 
gurdus Canadenſis, Brill. 

The Fieidfare of Carolina, Cateſby. 

The Red-breajted Thruſh, Penn. and Lath: 


Fieldfare is the name which Cateſby applies 
0 the Thruſh deſcribed and figured in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Carolina; and 1 adopt it the 
more readily, {ſince that ſpecies ſpends at leaſt a 
part of the year in Sweden, and could thence 
migrate into the New World, and produce other 
varieties. In the Canada Fieldfare the orbits are 
white, there 1s a ſpot of the tame colour between 
the eye and the bill, the upper-part of the body 
is brown, the under orange before, and varie- 
rated behind with dirty white and ruſty brown, 
ſhaded with a greeniſh tinge; there are alſo ſome 
ſpeckles under its throat, whoſe ground colour 
tz white. In winter it advances in numerous 
locks from the northern parts of America to 
Virginia and Carolina, and returns in the ſpring. 
It reſembles our Fiel dfare in this circumſtance, 
but it ſings better *. Cateſby ſays that it has a 

* We muſt remember that the ſong of a bird cannot be known 


unleſsit be heard in the ſeaſon of love, and that the Fieldfare ne- 
rer breeds in our climates, 
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ſharp note like the Guy Thruſh or Mit. 
He alſo tells us that one of theſe Canada Field 
fares having diſcovered the firſt privet that ma 
planted in Virginia, took ſo great a liking to the 
fruit, that it remained all the ſummer. Cateſhy 
was informed that theſe birds breed in Maryland 
where they remain the whole year, [A] 


[A] Specific character of the 7. urdus Migratorius :=« It i 
« gray, its belly rufous, its eyelids white, the outermoſt tail.quill 
« white at its inner tip.“ The Red-breaſted Thruſhes ſeem t 
traverſe the whole extent of North America. In Hudſon's Bay 
they appear in pairs about the beginning of May : at Mooſe Fort 
they neſtle, and hatch in fourteen days; at Severn Settlement, 
four degrees farther north, they require twenty-ſix. In the Stat 
of New-Vork they arrive in February, lay their eggs in May, 
and retire ſouthwards in October. They live upon worms, in. 
ſects, the ſeeds of the ſaſſafras ſhrub, and various ſorts of berries, 
Their neſt is compoſed of roots, moſs, &c. The male is aſſdu- 
ous in aiding his mate during incubation. She lays four cr fire 
eggs, of a fine ſea-green. 
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20 III. 

he 

by The RED WINGE, 


Le Mauvis, Buff. 
Turdus Iliacus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Furdus Minor, Geſner. 


t1 
nil Turdus Illas, ſeu Tylas, Aldrov. . 

Wing, Swinepi Hind Th wil 
I to The Red-Wing, Swinepipe, or Wind Thruſh, : 
Bay 
"ot This ſmall Thruſh 1s the moſt uſeful of them 
* all, ſince it is the beſt to eat, eſpecially in Bur- 
ly, WW gundy, where its fleſh is delicious T. Beſides, 
in. 


tis oftener caught in the nooſe than any other, 
1nd is therefore the moſt valuable ſpecies both 


for its quantity and its quality . It generally 
wpears the ſecond, that is, after the Throſtle 
nd before the Fieldfare ; and it arrives in large 
bodies in November, and departs before Chriſt- 
mas, It breeds in the woods near Dantzic F, 


In Italiar, Malvixxo, Tordo-ſacello, Cion, Cipper: in Spaniſh, 
latin: in German, Wein- droſtel (Wine-throftle), Roth-droſtel 
Red-throſtle), Heide- droftel (Heath- throſtle), Phef-droftel (Pipe- 
tiroſtle), Behemle, Bacmerlin, Boemerle : in Swils, Berg- T rofeel, 
Wtzel, Girerle, Gixerle : in Poliſh, tan. ds in Swediſh, 
Lira, Kladra, Tall- Traſt. 

ft Linnzus aſſerts the contrary, Sy. Nat. p. PAY This dif- 
krence between one country and another depends probably on that 
C the quality of the food, or perhaps on that of taſtes. 
| Friſch and the fowler aſſert, that it is not eaſily taken with 
es, when they are mad of white or of black hairs : in Bur- 


ue e made of theſc two ſorts twiſted together. 
\ Klein, l 
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but ſeldom or never ſettles in our Provinces, in the 
in Lorraine, where it arrives in April, and u. Wing 
tires about the end of the ſame month, and M La 
pears not again till autumn; though that cou... in tha 
try affords abundance of proper food in its A Ar 
foreſts. It halts there a certain time at lea Thru 
and does not, as Friſch aſferts, remove merch ted ot 
into ſome parts of Germany. Its common focal iP!) 
is berzzes and ſmall worms, which it finds by coaſts 
ſcraping the ground. It is diſtinguiſhed fon cf T. 
the other Thruſhes, by its feathers being more Dh 
gloſſy and ſhining, its bill and eyes of a deeper ud tl 
black than the Throſtle, whoſe ſize it approaches only 1 
and by its having fewer ſpeckles on the bref, mb 
It is alſo remarkable for the orange colour unde dip 
its wing, a circumſtance which has occaſioned eck 
its being called in ſeveral languages, Red-winge, * 
* b yell 
Its ordinary cry is tan, tan, han, han; and 7 
when it perceives a fox, its natural enemy, it 234 
f woods 
leads him off to a great diſtance; as do alſo the Ke 
Blackbirds, repeating always the ſame notes. Moll % 1 
naturaliſts remark that it never ſings; but thy 4 RY 
aſſertion needs to be qualified, and we can on in! 
ſay that it is ſeldom heard to ſing in countiief 
where it does not appear in the ſeaſon of love » ai 
as in France, England, &c. An excellent ob t 
ſerver, M. Hebert, has informed me, that ug wo 
has witneſſed its chanting in the ſpring in Brie WW b LA 
daa whit 


twelve or fifteen of them ſat on a tree and wary 


bled like linnets. Another obſerver, who vel 
| by 
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iu the ſouth of Provence, tells me, that the Red- 
Wing only whiſtles, which it does inceſſantly 
we may infer, therefore, that it does not breed 
n that country. 
| Ariftotle mentions it by the name of 7han 
fhruſb, as being the ſmalleſt and the leaſt ſpot- 
id of the Thruſhes *. This epithet ſeems to 
;mply that it was brought into Greece from the 
oats of Aſia, where once ſtood Ilium, the city 
of Troy. 

have traced an analogy between this ſpecies 
1nd the Fieldfare. They are both foreign, and 
ly viſit our climate twice a year ; they aſ- 
ſemble in numerous flocks at certain hours to 
chirp together; they are ſimilarly marked with 
ſpeckles on the breaſt. But the Red- Wing is 
io related to the Throſtle; its fleſh is not in- 
ferior in quality, the under- ſurface of its wing 
$ yellow, but more lively indeed, and of an 
ange tinge; it often occurs ſingle in the 
woods, and viſits the vineyards, like the Throſ. 
le, with which Lottinger has obſerved it often to 
y in company, eſpecially in the ſpring. From 
tie whole it appears that this ſpecies is furniſhed 
mth the means of ſubſiſting of the other two, 


v Ariſtotle, Hf. Anim. lib. ix. 20. 

| In natural Hiſtory, as in many other ſubjects, general obſer- 
Nations always admit of exceptions. Though for the moſt part the 
lol Wing does not ſpend the winter in our climates, I am aſſured 
V M. Hebert, that he killed one year in a hard froſt ſeveral dozens 
az white-thorn, which was till loaded with its berries, 


T 2 and 
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and that in many reſpects it may be regarded 3; 


forming the ſhade between the Throſtle and the 


Fieldfare. [A] 


[ A] Specific character of the Turdus Thacus fm * Its wings ate 
«« ferruginous, its eye- lids whitiſn. It is ſmaller than the Field. 
fare, and nearly nine inches long. It breeds in the north of Bu. 
rope, in hedges and buſhes, and lays fix eggs of a bluiſh green, 
ſpotted with black. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 


WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE THRUSHES 
AND BLACKBIRDS. 


"I 
The BARBARY THRUS H 


La Grive Baſſette de Barbarie, Buff. 
Turdus Barbaricus, Gmel. 
The Greek Thruſh, Shaw. 


rreſembles the Thruſhes in its general ſhape, in 


its bill, and the ſtreaks on its breaſt diſperſed 
regularly upon a white ground; in ſhort, by all 
the exterior characters, except its legs and its 
wings. Its legs are not only ſhorter, but ſtrong- 
er; in which it is oppoſite to the Hoamy, 
and ſeems to reſemble ſomewhat our Miſſel, 
which has its legs ſhorter in proportion than the 
her three ſpecies. With regard to the plum- 
ge, it is extremely beautiful: the prevailing 
colour on the upper- part of the body, including 
ite head and the tail, is a light brilliant green, 
ad the rump is tinged with a fine yellow, as 
o the extremity of the coverts of the tail and 


* Termed Baſerte, on account of its ſhort legs. 
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of the wings, of which the quills are of a lek 
vivid colour. But this enumeration of the ch. 
lours, were it even more complete, will by no 
means give a juſt idea of the effect which th 

produce in the bird itſelf ; a pencil, and ng 
words, can exhibit its beauty. Dr. Shaw, who 
ſaw this Thruſh in its native country, compare, 
its plumage to that of the richeſt birds of Ame. 
rica; he adds, that it is not very common, and 
appears only in the ſeaſon when the figs are ripe. 
This would ſhew that theſe fruits dire& its mi. 
gration, and in this ſingle fact I perceive two 
analogies betweeen this bird and the Thruſhez; 
both birds of paſſage, and both exceſſively fond 


of figs *. 


* Specific character of the Turdus Barbaricus “ It is green, 
« jts breaſt ſpotted with white; its rump, and the tip of its tail, 
« yellow.“ 


IL 
The RED-LEGGED THRUSU. | 


Le Tilly, ou La Grive Cendree 4 Amerique, Buff, 
Turdus Plumbeus, Linn. and Gmel. 

Merula Americana Cinerea, Brill. 

Turdus Thiltus, Molin, 

Merala Tilk, Feuillée. 


All the upper-part of the body of this bird, : 


its head and neck, are of a deep aſh-colour; | 
which | 
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which extends over the ſmall coverts of the 
wings, and, paſſing under the body, riſes on 
the one hand as far as the throat, without ſuf- 
fering any change ; and, on the other, deſcends 
0 the lower belly, ſhading however gradually 
"to white, Which is alſo the colour of the co- 
verts under the tail. The throat too is white, 
but dappled with black ; the quills and the great 
:overts of the wings are blackiſh, and edged ex- 
eriorly with cinereous. The twelve quills of 
the tail are tapered and blackiſh, like thoſe of 
the wing, but the three outer ones on each fide 
ire terminated by a white ſpot, which is the 
larger, the nearer it is to the margin. The iris, 
the orbits, the bill, and the legs, are red; the 
ſhace between the eye and the bill black, and the 
palate tinged with a vivid orange. 

The total length 1s about ten inches; its alar 
extent near fourteen, its tail four, its leg 
aphteen lines, its bill twelve, its weight two 
ounces and a half; laſtly, its wings when cloſed 
do not reach the middle of the tail. 


This bird is ſubject to variety; for in the 
| one obſerved by Cateſby, the bill and throat 
were black. May we not aſcribe this difference 
ot colours to ſex? Cateſby only ſays that the 
male is a third ſmaller than the female; he adds, 
that theſe birds feed on the berries of the tree 
which produces gum elemi. 
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Briſſon, it is very common in the iſlands g 
Andros and Ilathera. 


It is found in Carolina, and, according ty 


III. 


The SMALL THRUSH of the Philippines, 


Turdus Philippenſis, Gmel. 
The Philippine Thruſh, Lath. - 


We owe this to Sonnerat. The fore-part of = 
its neck and breaſt are dappled with white upon - 
a rufous ground; the reſt of the lower-part of Wil i: it! 
the body is dirty white, bordering on yellow, "like 
and the upper-part of the body is of a deep 
brown, with an olive tinge. 

The ſize of this bird is inferior to that of the 
Red- Wing ; we cannot aſcertain its alar extent, 
ſince the wing-quills in the ſpecimen which we 
have obſerved are incomplete. The 

Th 

Amer 

IV. a for 

ein 

The HO AM X of China. Th 
Turdus Sinenſis, Linn. and Gmel. liffer 

The Chingſe Thruſh, Lath. belly. 


Briſſon is the firſt who has deſcribed this bird, 


or rather the female of it. This female is ſome- 
what 
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what ſmaller than a Red- Wing, which it re- 
ſembles as well as the Throſtle, and ſtill more 
he Canada Thruſh, its legs being proportion- 
ably longer than in the other Thruſhes; they 
re yellowiſh, as 18 the bill ; the upper-part of the 
body is of a brown, bordering upon rufous, the 
under of a light and uniform rufous; the head 
and neck are ſtriped longitudinally with brown; 
the tail is alſo of the ſame colour, only barred 
tranſverſely. 

Such is nearly the deſcription of the external 
appearance of this bird; but we are not in- 
ſormed with regard to its inſtincts and habits. 
If it be really a Thruſh, as it is ſaid, its breaſt 
i; like that of the Red Thruſh, not dappled. 


= 
The LITTLE THRUSH of St. Domingo. 


This Thruſh 1s, 1n point of ſmallneſs, like the 
American Thruſh ; its head is ornamented with 
| 2 fort of crown or cap of bright orange, ver- 
ring upon red. 

The ſpecimen figured by Edwards, Pl. 252, 
litters from ours in not being dappled under the 
telly. It was caught in November 1751, at 
a, eight or ten leagues off the iſland of St. 
Domingo; which led Edwards to ſuppoſe that 
was one of thoſe birds of paſſage which every 
year 


port and the ground colours of the Thruſhes, 
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year leave the continent of North America on 
the approach of winter, and depart from the 
Cape of Florida in queſt of milder ſeaſons, Thi 
conjecture was verified. Bartram informed Ed. 
wards, that theſe birds arrived in Pennſylvanis 
in the month of April, and remained there dur. 
ing the whole ſummer. He added, that the fe. 
male built its neſt on the ground, or rather in 
heaps of dry leaves, where it formed a fort of 
excavation ; that it lined it with graſs, and . 
ways choſe the ſlope of a hill facing the ſouth, 
and that it layed four or five eggs ſpotted with 
brown. Such differences in the colour of the 
eggs, in that of the plumage, and in the mode 
of neſtling, ſeem to point at a nature diſtinq 
from that of our European Thruſhes. 


VI. 


The LITTLE CRESTED OUZEL of China. 


I place this bird between the Thruſhes and 
the Ouzels, or Blackbirds, becauſe it has the 


but without the dapples, which we may con- 
ſider in general as the diſtinctive character of 
that genus. The feathers on the crown of the 
head are longer than the reſt, and the bird can 


erect them into a creſt, It has a pn 
mar 
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mark behind the eye; another more conſiderable 
of the ſame colour, but not ſo bright, under the 
all; and its legs are of a reddiſh brown. Its 
e is nearly that of the Lark, and its wings, 
which when diſplayed extend ten inches, ſcarcely 
reach, when cloſed, to the middle of the tail. 
The tail conſiſts of twelve tapered quills. 
Brown more or leſs deep is the prevailing co- 
bur of the upper-part of the body, including 
the wings, the creſt, and the head, but the four 
lateral quills on either fide of the tail are tipt 
nith white. The under-part of the body is of 
this laſt colour, with ſome tints of brown over 
the breaſt, I muſt not forget two blackiſh 
freaks, which, riſing from the corners of the 
bill, and extending over a white ground, make 
2 kind of muſtachoe, which has a remarkable 
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The MOCKING BIRDS. NE 


its {12 


Les Moqueurs, Buff. | We n 
Centzc 


VERY remarkable bird has always many mentic 
names, but if it be at the ſame time a nz WM ures e 
tive of a foreign climate, this embarraſſing mul. ¶ colour 
titude, diſgraceful to Natural Hiſtory, is in- occurs 
creaſed by the confuſion of ſpecies. Such h; names 
the cafe with the American Mocking Birds. It WM: the 
is eaſy to perceive that Briſſon's Mocking Bird, WM the di: 
and the Cinereous Blackbird of St. Domingo, WM tranſcr 
Pl. Enl. No. 558, both belong to the ſane leds. 
ſpecies, the only difference being that the WM among 
former has ſomewhat leſs of the gray colour in WM Great 
the under-ſide of the body than the latter. IM fame 1 
will alſo appear, from compariſon, that Briſſon's WM cordin 
Blackbird of St. Domingo is likewiſe the ſame, WM is the 
diſtinguiſhed only by ſome lighter or deeper s the 
tints on its plumage and its tail-quills, which are WI makes 
hardly at all tapered. In like manner we ſhall i has hi 
find that the Tzonpan of Fernandez ts either the WM poſitic 
female of the Cencontlatolli, that is, of the Wi fages f 
Mocking Bird, as Fernandez himſelf ſuſpeds, ud re 


or at leaſt a permanent variety of that ſpecies“ (mall 
the ty 


* Hiftoria Avium Nove Hiſpanie, cap. xx.—Nieremberg calls 
it Tzanpan, Hiſt, Nat. lib. x. cap. 77.3 and Edwards, T 204 


pan. 
| ſt 
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x; is true that its plumage is leſs uniform, be- 
ng mixed above with white, black, and brown, 
ind below with white, black, and cinereous ; 
but the fundamental colour is the ſame, as alſo 
is ſize, its general ſhape, its ſong, and climate. 
We may ſay the fame of the Tetzonpan and 
(mtzonpantli of Fernandez“; for in the ſhort 
nention which that author has made of it, fea- 
ures of analogy are to be met with in ſize, in 


. colour, and in ſong, and no inſtance of diſparity 
in-W occurs. Beſides, the reſemblance between the 
u is WY names Tzonpan, Tetzonpan, Centzonpanili, ſeems 

I: WW © bew that they mark a ſingle ſpecies, and that 


the diverſity has ariſen from the miſtake of the 


100, Wl tranſcriber, or the difference of the Mexican dia- 
ame WM leds.—Laſtly, we can ſcarcely heſitate to admit 
the among the ſpecies the bird, called by Briſſon the 


Great Mocking Bird, and which he ſays is the 


It WY fame with Sloane's Mocking Bird, though, ac- 
ons cording to the dimenſions given by Sloane, this 
ume, WW is the ſmalleſt of the kind; but Sloane regards it 
eper s the Cencontlatolli of Fernandez, which Briſſon 


1 are WY makes his ordinary Mocking Bird. But Briſſon 
ſhall AY has himſelf, without perceiving it, admitted the 
the poſition which I hold; for he quotes two paſ- 
the WW ages from Ray, which applied to the ſame bird, 
ects, and refers one to his great, and the other to his 
es *, mall ſpecies. The only difference between 
* de two is, that the great Mocking Bird has a 
Tau- 
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ſomewhat browner plumage, and longer leg nes. 
and its deſcribers have taken no notice of itz e Mi 
pered tail. | 

After this reduction, there remains only n 
ſpecies of Mocking Birds, viz. The Frey 
Mocking Bird and the Ordinary Mocking Bj 
I ſhall treat of them in the order I have nam 
them, as it is nearly that of their relation to i 
Thruſhes. 


w, its 
pper-P: 
mixtu 
edomi 
tely ; 
the 1 
e wing 
eaks t 
The 1 
ttted 1 


The FRENCH MOCKING Bro” 


Turdus Rufus, Linn, Gmel. and Klein, tapere 
Turdus Carolinenſis, Briſſ. 11 
Fox: coloured Thruſp, Cate ſpy, and Penn, 

The Ground Mocking- Bird, Lawſon. ws ſom 
T he Ferruginous Thruſh, Lath. e prop 


It fee 
s, wh 
pe, fit 


None of the American Mocking Birds reſe 
bles ſo much our Thruſhes in the ſpeckles 8 
the breaſt, as this ; but it differs widely fri the 3 
them in the proportions between the tail uWMl.....;1 
wings, theſe ending, when cloſed, almoſt wu rd or 
the tail begins. The tail is more than f 
inches long, which exceeds the third of t 
whole length of the bird, that being only el becit 


low part! 
lour, its 


alice tc 


* The expreſſion of Sloane is ſomewhat ambiguous; he k 
chat its legs and feet are an inch and three quarters long. Dy Pe 
he mean the leg with the tarſus, or the tarſus with the toes! 5 gut, 1 
ſon underſtood it to ſignify the tarſus alone. (This laſt is cer i ferrag 
the uſual meaning of the leg of a bird in Engliſh, and accordny © true 14 


we have tranſlated the French pied by leg. Tr.) 10 
5 INCA 
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ches. Its ſize is intermediate between that of 
e Miſſel and the Fieldfare. Its eyes are yel- 
w, its bill blackiſh, its legs brown, and all the 
per- part of the body of a fox colour, but with 
mixture of brown. Theſe two colours alſo 
dominate on the wing-quills, though ſepa- 
rely ; the rufous on the outer webs, the brown 
the inner. The great and middle coverts of 
e wings are tipt with white, which forms two 
eaks that croſs the wings obliquely. 

The under-ſide of the body is dirty white, 
tted with a duſky brown, but theſe ſpots are 
ore ſtraggling than in our Thruſhes: the tail 
tapered ſomewhat drooping, and entirely ru- 
us. The ſong of the French Mocking Bird 
s ſome variety, but not comparable to that of 
e proper Mocking Bird. 

It feeds commonly on a kind of black cher- 
s, which are very different from thoſe of Eu- 
pe, ſince they hang in cluſters. It remains 
| the year in Carolina and Virginia, and con- 
quently 18 not, at leaſt in thoſe provinces, a 
rd of paſſage :—another analogous circum- 


2 ance to our Thruſhes *. 
I Ul 
ele Specific character of the Turdus Rufus: It is rufous, be- 


low partly ſpotted with white, its wing-quills of an uniform co- 
lour, its tail rounded and rufous.” It inhabits North Ame- 
a; appears in New-York in May, and retires ſouthwards in 
guſt. It builds in low buſhes, and lays five eggs, thick ſpotted 
b ferruginous, It is much inferior in the variety of its notes to 
e true Mocking Bird. 
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ſomewhat browner plumage, and longer legs e; 
and its deſcribers have taken no notice of inn. 
pered tail. | 

After this reduction, there remains only tw, 
ſpecies of Mocking Birds, viz. The Freneh 
Mocking Bird and the Ordinary Mocking Bird. 
I ſhall treat of them in the order I have named 
them, as it is nearly that of their relation to the 
Thruſhes. 


The FRENCH MOCKING BIRD, 


Turdus Rufus, Linn. Gmel. and Klein, 
Turdus Carolinenſis, Briſſ. 

Fox- coloured Thruſp, Cate ſpy, and Penn. 
The Ground Mocking- Bird, Lawſon. 

T he Ferruginous T hruſh, Lath, 


None of the American Mocking Birds reſem- 
bles ſo much our Thruſhes in the ſpeckles on 
the breaſt, as this ; but it differs widely from 
them in the proportions between the tail and | 
wings, theſe ending, when cloſed, almoſt where 
the tail begins. The tail is more than four 
inches long, which exceeds the third of the 
whole length of the bird, that being only eleven 


The expreſſion of Sloane is ſomewhat ambiguous; he fays I 
chat its legs and feet are an inch and three quarters long. Does 
he mean the leg with the tarſus, or the tarſus with the toes ? Brif- I 
ſon underſtood it to ſignify the tarſus alone. (This laſt is certain 
the uſual meaning of the leg of a bird in Engliſh, and accordingly | 


we have tranſlated the French pied by lg. Tr.) . 
5 inches. 
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nn 
- 


ches. Its ſize is intermediate between that of 
the Miſſel and the Fieldfare. Its eyes are yel- 
low, its bill blackiſh, its legs brown, and all the 


50 upper · part of the body of a fox colour, but with 
ch mixture of brown. Theſe two colours alſo 
d predominate on the wing-quills, though ſepa- 


ately ; the rufous on the outer webs, the brown 
on the inner. The great and middle coverts of 
the wings are tipt with white, which forms two 
freaks that croſs the wings obliquely. 

The under-ſide of the body is dirty white, 
ſpotted with a duſky brown, but theſe ſpots are 
more ſtraggling than in our 'Thruſhes : the tail 
js tapered ſomewhat drooping, and entirely ru- 
fous The ſong of the French Mocking Bird 
has ſome variety, but not comparable to that of 
the proper Mocking Bird. 

It feeds commonly on a kind of black cher- 
ries, which are very different from thoſe of Eu- 
rope, ſince they hang in cluſters. It remains 
zl the year in Carolina and Virginia, and con- 
{quently is not, at leaſt in thoſe provinces, a 


bird of paſſage :—another analogous circum- 
ſtance to our Thruſhes *. 


* Specific character of the Turdus Rufus: It is rufous, be- 
* low partly ſpotted with white, its wing-quills of an uniform co- 
* lour, its tail rounded and rufous.” It inhabits North Ame- 
na; appears in New-York in May, and retires ſouthwards in 
Auguſt. It builds in low buſhes, and lays five eggs, thick ſpotted 


mh ferruginous, It is much inferior in the variety of its notes to 
the true Mocking Bird. 
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The MOCKING BIRp, 


Turdus Polyglottus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Mimus Major, Briſſ. 


The American Nightingale, Song Thruſh, or Gray Mocling Bi 
Sloane. N 


The Mocking Bird, Cate ſby. 
The Mimic Thruſh, Penn. and Lath, 


We have here a ſtriking exception to the ge⸗ 
neral remark made by travellers, that in pro- 
portion as the plumage of the birds in the New 
World are rich, elegant, and ſplendid, ſo their 
notes are harſh, raucous, and monotonous. The 
Mocking Bird is, on the contrary, if we believe 


into te 
charm 
limin! 
tree, ti 
mperc 
Mains 


Fernandez, Nieremberg, and the native Ame- The 
ricans, the ſweeteſt choriſter of the feathered by no 
race, not excepting the Nightingale. It equals ſong ; 
that charming bird in the melody of its ſong ; neithe! 
but it poſſeſſes beſides the power of imitating ct the 
the cries of other animals : hence is derived its of the 
name. Nor is it ſatisfied with barely re-echoing WM brown 
the ſounds. It gives them ſoftneſs and grace. WM by a u 
Accordingly the ſavages have beſtowed upon it WW the mi 
the appellation of cencontlatolli; that is, four (mall | 
hundred languages; and the learned have em- part, 

ployed the epithet po/yg/ot. But the Mock- white 
ing Bird mingles action with its ſong, and its WM circle 
meaſured movements accompany and exprels WW id e: 
the ſucceſſion of its emotions. Its prelude 1s dne 


to riſe ſlowly with expanded wings, and ſoon f' 


ink 
0 | ol 
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duk back to the fame ſpot, its head hanging 
jwawards. Its action now correſponds with 
the varied nature of its muſic, If the notes are 
ſk and lively, it deſcribes in the air a number 
| circles croſſing each other; or it aſcends and 
deſcends continually in a ſpiral line. If they 
ire loud and rapid, it with equal briſkneſs flaps 
is wings. Is its ſong unequal? it flutters, it 
hounds, Do its tones ſoften by degrees, melt 
into tender ſtrains, and die away in a pauſe more 
charming than the ſweeteſt melody? it gently 
liminiſhes its action, glides {ſmoothly above its 
ree, till the wavings of its wings begin to be 
imperceptible, at leaſt ceaſe, and the bird re- 
mains ſuſpended and nwtionleſs in the air. 


1d 1 


by no means correſponds with the beauty of its 
ng; the colours are very ordinary, and have 
neither brilliancy nor variety. The upper-ſide 
of the body is a grayiſh brown; the upper-ſide 
at the wings and of the tail are ſtill of a deeper 
brown 3 only it is interrupted, 1. on the wings 
by a white mark which croſſes it obliquely near 
the middle of its length, and ſometimes a few 


ur Wy inall white ſpeckles are ſcattered on the fore- 
n bart. 2. On the tail by an edging of the ſame 
ke white colour; and laſtly, on the head with a 
is WY cicle of the ſame, which forms a ſort of crown oh 
«ls E ind extending over the eycs appears like two 
e ud exe-lids, The under-ſide of the body 
1 Fernandez. 

VOL, III. U 15 


The plumage of this American Nightingale 
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is white from the throat as far as the end of jy, 
tail. We perceive in the figure given by Id. 
wards a few dapples, ſome on the ſides of the 
neck, and others on the white of the great qi. 
verts under the wings. 

The Mocking Bird approaches the Red. Wi 
in ſize ; its tail is ſomewhat tapered “, and its fe 
are blackiſh; its bill is of the ſame colour, and with 
long briſtles that grow above the angles of iy 
opening; laſtly, its wings are ſhorter than thoſ 
of our Thruſhes, but longer than thoſe of the 
French Mocking Bird. 

It is found in Carolina, Jamaica, New Spain 
&c. It in general loves the hot climates, by 
can ſubſiſt in the temperate. In Jamaica it i 
very common 1n the ſavannas of the woody part 
of the iſland ; it perches on the higheſt branch 
es, and chants its ſong. It often builds its neſtan 
the ebony trees. Its eggs are ſpotted with brown, 
It feeds on cherries and the berries of the white 
thorn and cornel tree , and even on nled 
Its fleſh is eſteemed excellent. It is not eaſi 
raiſed in a cage; but this may be accompliſhe 
by care and kind treatment. It is beſides a fl 
miliar bird, which ſeems to be fond of man, ap 
proaches his dwellings, and even perches on ths 
chimney tops. 

In the ſubje& which Sloane diſſected, the ſi 
mach was a little muſcular, the liver whitiſh, and 


e inte 
cum 


[A] SP! 
lyolottus , 
primary 
z provind 
the ſun 
eſſantly, 
en breed 
n. The 
th rufous 


There 1: 
e ſollowir 


ſts ſpecit 
lateral ta 


* This appears not in Sloane's figure. 
+ The Dogwood, Cernus Florida, Linn. 
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le. inteſtines were folded in a vaſt number of 
cumvolutions. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the American Mocking Bird, Tardus 
elt, LI x x. — “It is of a dull aſh-colour, below pale-aſh, the 
primary wing-quills white in their outer half.” In the north- 


ing provinces of America, as New-York, they appear only dur- 
f the ſummer. In the warmer parts of the continent they ſing 
* eflantly, by night and day, from March to Auguſt. They 


en breed in fruit-trees, but are ſhy during the time of incuba- 


Fin. They lay five or fix eggs, which are blue, thickly ſpotted 
h ofe th rufous. 
then There is a ſmaller kind of Mocking Bird, which has obtained 


e following appellations from naturaliſts : 
Turdus Orpheus, Linn. and Gmel. 


Dain Mimus, Brill. 
by Avis Polyglotta, Will. 


The Leſſer Mocking Bird, Edw. 
The Meocking Thruſh, Lach. 


pat tt; ſpecific charaQter :—** Its back is duſky, its breaſt and its 
inch lateral tail-quills are whitiſh, its eye-brows white.“ 


M | 
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The BLACKBIRD 


Le Merle, Buff. 
Turdus Merula, Linn. and Gmel. 
Merula, Belon, Geſner, Briſſ. &c. 


of en adult male of this ſpecies is of a deepe 

and purer black than the Raven, and keng 
its Engliſh name. Indeed, except the orbin 
the talons, and the ſole of the foot, which hay 
always a yellow caſt, it 1s entirely black in even 
poſition. In the female, on the contrary, th 
ſame decided black is not ſpread through thy 
whole of the plumage; it is mixed with dif 
ferent ſhades of brown, ferruginous, and pra 
the bill is but ſeldom yellow, and the ſony 1 
different from that of the male ;—all theſe cir 
cumſtances combined have made it be miſtake 
for a bird of another ſpecies. 

The Blackbirds are diſtinguiſhed from th 
Thruſhes not only by the colour of their plum 
age, and the different livery of the male and 
the female, but by their ſong and their natur 
habits. They never fly in flocks like tt 


In Greek, Koc, Or Kerloucy alſo Ke: the Lat 
name Merala is derived by Varro from Mera, (mere, alon, j 
tary, ) which denotes the retired diſpoſition of the bird: in lia 
Merlo in Spaniſh, Mierla: in Portugueſe, Melrca : in Germ 
Schwarte Amſel (Black Ouzel) : in Flemiſh, Meriaer, Man 
in Swediſh, Kohl-treſt: in Daniſh and Norweglan, Seher. 
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Thruſhes, and though they are more ſavage 
«ith regard to each other, they are leſs ſo with 
regard to man; for they are more eaſily tamed, 
and live nearer the hamlets. They are alſo rec- 
Loned very crafty, becauſe they have a quick 
foht to deſery the fowler at a diſtance, and ſhun 
his approach. But if we ſtudy their nature 
more cloſely, we ſhall find that they are more 
reſtleſs than cunning, more timorous than ſuſ- 
picious, ſince they allow themſelves to be caught 
with bird-lime, with nooſes, and with all ſorts 
of ſnares, provided the hand which ſets theſe be 
concealed. 

When they are ſhut up with other birds, their 
natural inquietude degenerates into petulance z 
they purſue and continually haraſs their com- 
panions in ſlavery; and for that reafon they 
cannot be admitted into voleries, where ſeveral 
kinds of ſmall birds are kept. 

They may be raiſed apart for the ſake of 
their long; not indeed on account of their na- 
tural muſic, which is hardly tolerable except in 
the fields, but becauſe they have a facility of im- 
proving their notes and of learning others, of 


imitating tones of different inſtruments *, and 
even the human voice . 


$ 4 
| . 


As the Blackbirds, like the Thruſhes, early 
engage in love, they ſoon begin to warble; and 


* Olina, Uecelliera, P- 29. 
De Avibus, p. 606. 


U 3 as 


f Olina, 74/4. Philoſtrat. Vita Apollonii, lib. vii. Geſner, 
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females and the young Blackbirds, which really 
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as they have more than one hatch, they chans 
before the vernal warmth, and continue thei 
ſtrain when the other ſongſters of the grow 
droop in filence. This circumſtance has. leg 
ſome to fancy that they never ſuffer any change 
of plumage; but ſuch a ſuppoſition is neithy 
true nor probable “. They are found in q 
woods, towards the end of the ſummer, in mou 
ſome having their head entirely bald: Olin; 
and the author of the Britiſh Zoology ſay, that 
like the other birds, it is ſilent during that time; 
the latter adds, that ſometimes it renews its ſong 
in the beginning of winter, but moſt commonly 
it has in that ſeaſon only a harſh diſcordant 
cry. 88 

The ancients pretended that in winter ity 
plumage changed into rufous ; and Olina, one 
of the moderns the beſt acquainted with the 


birds which he deſcribes, ſays, that this happens 


in autumn: whether it be becauſe this alteration 
of colour is the effect of moulting, or that the 


incline to rufous rather than to black, are then 
more numerous and oftener ſeen than the adult 
males. 

Theſe birds make their firſt hatch in the end 
of winter ; it conſiſts of five or fix eggs of a 
bluiſh green, with frequent and indiſtin@ ſpots 


„ « The blackbirds, thruſhes, and flares, loſe not their fea- 
thers.”* PLiny, lib. x. 24. 


T Ibid, lib. X. 29. of 
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of a ruſt colour. This firſt hatch ſeldom pro- 


he ſecond ſucceeds better, though it is only of 
wr or five eggs. Th: Blackbirds neſt is con- 
ſructed nearly like that f the Thruſhes, except 


beicht. They would ſeem naturally diſpoſed to 
place it near the ground ; and experience alone 
of the danger of ſuch a ſituation inſtructs them 
to give it ſome elevation. A neſt was brought 
to me only once, which had been found in the 
trunk of a hollow pear-tree. 

Moſs, which always occurs on the trunk, and 
mud, which is to be found at the foot of the 
tree, or in its neighbourhood, are the mate- 
nals that form the body of the neſt. Stalks of 
graſs and ſmall roots are the ſofter ſubſtances 
wth which they line it; and they labour with 
ſuch aſſiduity that in eight days they complete 
the work. The female hatches alone, and the 
male 13 no farther concerned than in providing 


| the Nightingale affirms, that he has ſeen a young 
Blackbird of the fame year, but aiready 
ſtrong, cheerfully engage in rearing the infant 


* « 1 have diligently examined a neſt found near the ground 
in a place overgrown with thorns.” Grsnzr.—A Blackbird 
obſerving that a cat ate its two firſt hatches in its neſt at the bot- 


* of a hedge, made a third on an apple - tree, eight feet high. 
MALERNT, | 


U 4 | brood 


ſpers, becauſe of the ſeverity of the weather; 


that it is lined with a matting. It is com- 
monly placed in buſhes or trees of a moderate 


her ſubſiſtence. The Author of the 7reati/e on 
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brood of its own ſpecies ;| but he does not j;, 
form us of its ſex. 

I have remarked that the young drop ther 
feathers more than once the firſt year; and thy 
at each time, the plumage of the male become 
blacker, and the bill yellower, beginning at in 
baſe. With regard to the females, they retain, 
as I have ſaid, the colours of infancy, as they 
alſo retain moſt of its qualities. However, thi 
inſide of their mouth and throat is yellow, like 
the males; and in both may be perceived a fre. 
quent motion of the tail upwards and down. 
wards, with a flight ſhudder of the wings, ac- 
companied by a feeble broken cry. | 

Theſe birds do not leave the country in win- 
ter *, but chooſe ſituations the belt ſheltered, {et- 
tling commonly in the thickeſt woods, eſpecially 
when theſe are ſupplied with perennial ſpringg, 
and confiſt of evergreens, ſuch as pines, fit 
laurels, cypreſſes, myrtles, junipers, which both 
afford them ſubſiſtence, and protect them from 
the rigour of the ſeaſon. They ſometimes ſeek 
for cover and food in our gardens, 


Many people aſſert that they leave Corſica about the 150 
of February, and return not till October; but M. Artier, Royal 
Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Baſtia, doubts the fact, becauſe in that 
iſland they can always enjoy the proper temperature; in cold wet- 
ther in the plains, and in the ſultry ſeaſons in the mountains. He 
adds, that there is always abundance of food, berries of all kinds 
grapes, and particularly olives, which in Corſica are not entirely 
gathered till the end of April. Lottinger believes that the male 
paſs the winter in Lorraine, but that the females remove to a little 
diſtance in ſevere weather. 

The 
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he wild Blackbird 

"A fruits, = W e N * * of ber- 
o ſterile as not to afford ſome of tl 8 1s 
the Blackbird 1s reconciled to all . e. and as 
” | found in almoſt every part of the ET it 18 
in Ning according to the impreſſio Fut e 
un, ceives. | ns which it re- 
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arp \ that their multiplication ao 
0p Ve, Olina fixes their period of life 
or eight years. wal 
diſſected a female, which was taken on its 
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bill was quite yellow, alſo the tongue and the 
whole inſide of the mouth, the inteſtinal tube 
feventeen or eighteen inches long, the gizzard 
very muſcular, and preceded by a bag formed 
by the dilatation of the &@/ophagus ; the gall blad. 

der oblong, and the cacum wanting. [A] 


LA] Specific character of the Blackbird, Turdus Meru'a ;— |; 
„is black, its bill and eyelids are yellow.“ It builds earlier than 
any other bird; its neſt is formed with moſs, withered graſs 
leaves, &c. lined with clay, over which is ſpread fome hay, 


M 


VARIETIES of the BLACKBIRD. 


THOSE THAT ARE WHITE, OR SPOTTED WITH WHITE, 


The plumage of the Blackbird is ſubject, like 
that of the Raven, the Crow, the Jackdaw, and 
other birds, to great changes, from the influence 
of the climate, or from the action of leſs ob- 
vious cauſes, In fact, white ſeems to be in moſt 
animals, what it 1s in many plants, the colour 
into which all the others, and even the black, 
degenerate by a quick tranfition, and without 
paſſing through the intermediate ſhades, 

The only varieties of this ſort which appear 
to belong to the common Blackbird, are, 1, the 
White one, which was ſent to Aldrovandus at 
Rome; and, 2. the White-headed one of the 
ſame author. Both theſe have the yellow bil 
and feet of the ordinary ſpecies, 
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The RING OUZ EL“. 


: Le Merle a Plaſtron Blanc, Buff. 
Turdus Terquatus, Linn. and Gmel. 
[0 Merula Torquata, Briſſ. Ray, and Will. 


uls ſpecies is marked above the breaſt with 
a horſe-ſhoe, which, in the male, is of a 
rery bright white, but in the female is of a 
dirty tawny colour; and as the reſt of the fe- 
male's plumage 18 a rufous brown, the horſe-ſhoe 
appears much leſs diſtin, and is ſometimes en- 
rely obſcured T. Hence ſome nomenclators 
have imagined that the female belonged to a par- 
ticular ſpecies, which they termed The Mountain 
Blackbird. 

The Ring Ouzel much reſembles the com- 
mon Blackbird; the ground colour of their 
nlumage is black, the corners and the inſide of 
their bill yellow ; they are nearly of the ſame 
ze and the ſame port: but the former diſtin- 
guiſned by the horſe-ſhoe, by the white enamel 
of its plumage, chiefly on the breaſt, belly, and 
wings T; by its bill, which is ſhorter and not 


* In Italian, Merula Alpeſtro (or Crag Blackbird): in German, 
ing Aufl, Rotz- Amſel (ſnotty, or filthy Ouzel, becauſe it feeds 
ſometimes on the maggots found in horſe-dung) : Wald Anſel 


(ood Ouzel) : Stein-Amſel, Berg-Amſel (Mountain Ouzel) ; 
dehnte. mel (Snow Ouzel). 


F WirLVGRHBT. 
| Wilughby ſaw at Rome one of theſe birds, which had its 
torſe. ſhoe gray, and all its feathers edged with the ſame colour, 
tie judped it was a young bird, or a female. 
ſo 
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ſo yellow; by the ſhape of the middle-quij, of 
the wings, which are ſquare at the end, with 
ſmall projecting point in the centre, formed by 
the extremity of the ſhait ; laſtly, by its cry 
which is different, as alſo its habits and dilpo- 
ſitions. It is a real bird of paſſage, though in 
route cannot be preciſely traced. It follows the 
chain of the mountains, but does not keep in 
any certain track T. It ſeldom appears in the 
neighbourhood of Montbard, except in the he. 
ginning of October, when, it arrives in ſmal 
bodies of twelve or fifteen, and never in larger 
numbers. Theſe ſeem to be a few families that 
have ſtraggled from the great body; they ſel 
dom ſtay more than two or three weeks, and on 
the lighteſt froſt entirely diſappear. But I muſt 
own that Klein informs us that thele birds were 
brought to him alive in winter. They repak 
about April or May, at leaft in Burgundy, 
Brie g, and even in Sileſia and in Friſia, accord 


l Ges and 
ing to Geſner. 5 | 5 
It is uncommon for the Ring Ouzels to in. t 
habit the plains in the temperate part of Europe; be! 
* This cry in autumn is crr, crr, cr but a perſon of veracity lar 
aſſured Geſner, that he heard this Ouzel ſing in the ſpring, and arh1 
very agreeably. | Es VB 
+ It does not appear every year in Sileſia, according td | 8 
Schwenckfeld : this is alſo the caſe in certain cantons of Bur- 1 


gundy. 

t M. Hebert aſſures me that in Brie, where he has fowled much at 
all ſeaſons, he killed a great number of theſe Ouzels in the month | 
of April and May, and that he never chanced to meet with any in 
the month of October. In Burgundy, on the contrary, they ſeem | 


leſs rare in autumn than in ſpring. ; 
yea? 


THE RING OU ZEL. we 


Jet Salerne afirms that their neſts have been 

und in Sologne and in the foreſt of Orleans; 

that theſe neſts were not conſtructed like thoſe 

if the ordinary Blackbird; that they contained 

Fre eggs of the ſame ſize and colour (a circum- 

ſunce different from what happens in the Black- 

birds); that theſe birds breed in the ground 

it the foot of buſhes, and hence probably 

they are called Buſh-Birds or Terrier Black- 
lurch *. Certain it is that in ſome ſeaſons of 
the year they are very frequent on the lofty 
mountains of Sweden, of Scotland, of Auvergne, 
of Savoy, of Switzerland, of Greece, &c. It 
is even probable that they are ſpread in Aſia, 
and in Africa as far as the Azores; for this ſpe- 
cies, ſo ſocial, ſo fond of dwelling in mountains, 
aud having its plumage marked with white, 
correſporids well to what Tavernier ſays of the 
flocks of Blackbirds which paſs from time to 
time on the frontiers of Media and Armenia, 
and rid the country of graſshoppers. It alſo 
zyrees with the account which Adanſon gives 
of thoſe Blackbirds ſpotted with white, which 
he ſaw on the ſummits of the mountains in the 
iſland of Fayal, keeping in flocks among the 
arbutes, on the fruit of which they fed, chatter- 
ing continually F. 

Thoſe which ramble in Europe ſubſiſt like— 
wile on berries. Willughby found in their ſto— 


* . „ 
Merlos Terriers, ou Bourfnners. 
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+ Voyage au Senegal. 
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mach veſtiges of inſects, and berries reſembling 
gooſeberries; but they prefer thoſe of ivy and 
grapes. It is in the ſeaſon of vintage that they 
are generally ſo fat, and their fleſh fo ſavoury 
and ſucculent. 

Some fowlers ſay that the Ring Ouzels 2. 
tract the Thruſhes ; they remark too that they 
allow themſelves to be more ealily approached 
than the common Blackbirds, though they are 
more difficult to decoy into ſnares. 

I found, on diſſection, that their gall-bladder 
is oblong, very ſmall, and conſequently quite 
different from what Willughby deſcribes it to 
be; but the ſituation and form of the ſoft parts, 
it is well known, are very ſubje& to vary in 
animals. The ventricle was muſcular, its inner 
coat wrinkled as uſual, and inadheſive. In this 
membrane I ſaw fragments of juniper berries 
and nothing elſe. The inteſtinal canal, mea- 
ſured between its two extreme orifices, was 
about twenty inches; the ventricle or gizzard 
was placed between the fourth and fifth of its 
length. Laſtly, I perceived ſome traces of cecun, 
of which one appeared to be double. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Ring-Ouzel, Turdus Torquatur, 
LINx R. —“ It is blackiſh, with a white collar, its bill yellowiſh,” 


It is larger than the Blackbird, being eleven inches long and fe- 


venteen broad. It inhabits the mountainous parts of this iſland 
» {mall bodies of five or fix. 

The Merula Saxatilis, or the Rock Ouxel, is reckoned by La- 
tham the young of the Ring-Ouzel, from which it differs, chief) 
by the dulneſs of its colours. M 


VARIETIES of the RING-OUZ EI. 
I. 


os WHICH ARE WHITE, OR SPOTTED WITH WHITE, 


Ariſtotle was acquainted with White Quzels, 
and made them a diſtinct ſpecies, though they 
he the ſame ſong and the ſame bulk with the 


common Ouzel or Blackbird; but he knew that 


heir inſtincts were different, ſince they pre- 
ferred the mountains“: and theſe are the only 


diltinctive characters which Belon admits F. 
They are found not only in the mountains of 
Arcadia, of Savoy, and of Auvergne, but alſo 
in thoſe of Sileſia, and among the Alps and Ap- 
pennines, &c. T. They are alſo birds of paſ- 
ge, and migrate with the Ring-Ouzel at the 
ſame ſeaſon. The white colour of the horſe- 
ſhoe in the Ring-Ouzel may extend over the 
reſt of the plumage. I ſhould therefore con- 
ceiye that theſe, though uſually referred to the 
blackbirds, belong really to the Ring-Ouzels. 
In the white one which I obſerved, the quills of 
the wings and tail were whiter than any of the 


ell, and the upper-part of the body, except 


They are frequent about Cyllene in Arcadia, and breed 
* nowhere elſe,” 2. Anim. lib. ix. 19. 


F 4 lays expreſsly that the White Ouzel never deſcends into 
the plains, 
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the top of the head, was of a lighter gray tha 
the under. The bill was brown, with 2 lie 
yellow on the edges; there was alſo yellow un. 
der the throat and on the breaſt, and the lep 
were of a deep gray brown. It was caught in 
the vicinity of Montbard in the beginning off 
November before the froſt; that is, at the exaq 
time of the paſſage of the Ring-Ouzel; for! 
few days before, two of that ſpecies were brougbt 
to Mme. ; 

In thoſe which are ſpotted, the white is com- 
bined variouſly with the black; ſometimes it j 
confined to the quills of the wings and tail 
which are commonly ſuppoſed to be leaſt ſub. 
ject to change of colour “*; ſometimes it form 
a collar that encircles the neck, but is not fo broad 


This variety did not eſcape Belon, who ſays that 
he ſaw in Greece, in Savoy, and in the valley 
of Maurienne, a great number of collared Black 
birds, ſo called on account of a white line which 
bent quite round the neck. Lottinger, who had 
an opportunity of obſerving theſe birds in the 
mountains of Lorraine, where they ſometimes 
breed, informs me, that they commence breeding 
very early; that they conſtruct and placetheir nel 
nearly like the Thruſh ; that the education © 

heir young is completed before the end of June; 
that they retire every year, but that the time 0 
thei: departure is not fixed; that this uſually be- 
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na s about the end of July, and laſts the whole 

ie 5 ich ti 7 
Auguſt, during which time not one is ſeen 

un. in the plain, a proof that they follow the chain 


ley of the mountains, but their retreat is uncertain. 
t in Lottinger adds, that this bird, which formerly 
s ot s very common in the Voſges, is now ſeldom 
Nad 
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* It is ſpotted with white, has no horſe-ſh oe, 11 
| 


bed ind is larger than the Miſſel. It arrives in Lor- | 
"road raine about the end of autumn, and 1s then ex- | jt 
cefively fat. The bird-catchers ſeldom ſucceed 110 
Sthat with it; it feeds upon ſnails, and is dexterous | 1 
alle in breaking the ſhells. When theſe fail, it ſub- 
1, WJ "is on ivy-berries. It is excellent eating; its 


ohio trains, far inferior to thoſe of the Blackbird, are 
oha barſh and diſmal “. 
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* I am indebted for theſe facts to Dr. Lottinger. 
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The ROSE - COLOURED OZ EL: 


Le Merle Couleur de Roſe, Buff. 

Turdus Rojeas, Linn. and Gmel. 

Merula Roſea, Briſſ. Ray, and Will. 
Sturnus Naſeus, Scopoli. 

The Roſe, or Carnatiou- coloured Ouxel, Penn. 


* the ornithologiſts, who have taken notice 

of this bird, mention it as very rare, as fo. 
reign, and little known ; that it is ſeen only ini 
paſſage, and the country to which it belongs is un- 
certain. Linnæus tells us indeed, that it inhabits 
Lapland and Switzerland; but he ſays nothing 
with regard to its inſtincts and mode of life 
Aldrovandus, who firſt deſcribed this bird, only 
remarks that it appears ſometimes in the plains 
near Bologna, where it is known by the bird- 
catchers under the name of Sea-Stare, (Storm 
Marino); that it fits on the dung-hills, grows 
very fat, and is excellent eating. Two birds c 
this kind were found in England, and Edward: 
ſuppoſes that they were driven thither by the 
violence of the wind. We have obſerved ſeveril 
in Burgundy, which had been caught in thei 
paſſage, and it is probable that they purſue theit 
excurſions as far as Spain, if what Klein ſays be 


* In Spaniſh, Torues : in German, Haarlafſge- Dr iel (Har 
headed Thruſh). | 
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ue, that they have a name in the Spaniſh 
language. 

The plumage of the male is remarkable; its 
end and neck, and the quills of its wings and 
its tail, are black, with brilliant reflexions 
which play between green and purple. The 
ly, the back, the rump, and the ſmall co- 
orts of the wings are of a roſe colour, which 
s two tints, the one light, the other deep, with 
few black ſpots ſcattered here and there on a 
and of ſcapulary, which deſcends above as far 
s the tail, and below to the abdomen. Beſides, 
tg head is ornamented with a ſort of creſt which 
eclines like that of the Chatterer, and which 
uſt have a fine effect when the bird eres 
. 

The lower belly, the inferior coverts of the 
il and the thighs are of a brown colour; the 
arſus and the toes of a dirty orange; the bill 
artly black, and partly fleſh- coloured. But the 
litribution of theſe colours ſeems not fixed in 
bat part; for in the ſubjects which we have ob- 
erved, and in thoſe of Aldrovandus, the baſe of 
he bill was blackiſh, and all the reſt of a fleſh 
vlour; whereas in thoſe examined by Edwards, 
he point of the bill exhibited the black, which 
langed by degrees into a dirty orange on the 
ale of the bill and on the legs. The under-ſide 
| the tail ſeemed marbled, the effect produced 
the colour of its lower coverts, which are 
hckiſh and tipt with white. 
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In the female the head 1s black like that of ij 
male, but not the neck, nor the quills of the tax 
and of the wings, which are of a lighter tinge 
the colours of the ſcapulary are alſo leſs vivid. 

This bird is rather ſmaller than the common 
Blackbird ; its bill, wings, legs, and toes, are pro- 
portionably longer. In ſize, figure, and eren 
inſtinct, it is much more analogous to the Ring- 
Ouzel, for it likewiſe migrates. However, we 
muſt own, that one of theſe Roſe- coloured Ous- 
els, which was killed in England, kept com- 
pany with yellow-billed Blackbirds. Its length, 
from the point of the bill to the end of the tail 
is ſeven inches and three-quarters, and to the ex. 
tremity of the nails ſeven and a half; its alarex- 
tent thirteen or fourteen, and its wings, "when 
cloſed, reached almoſt to the middle of the 
tail. [A] 


[A] Specific character of the Turdus Reſeus :=® It is fome- 
« what of a carnation colour, its head, its wings, and its 
« tail, black; the back of its head creſted.” It very rarely 
appears in England. It annually reſorts in. great flocks about the 
river Don, where it breeds among the rocks. The T urdus Seluis 
of Gmelin is really the fame ſpecies, which in Syria obtains the 
name of locuſt bird. Tt viſits Aleppo in the months of July and 
Auguſt in purſuit of the ſwarms of locuſts ; and hence the Turk: 
regard it as ſomewhat ſacred, 
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The ROCK BLACK BIRD“. 


Le Merle de Roche, Buff. 
Turdus Saxatilis, 

Lanius Infauſtus, c Gmel. 

Merula Saxatilis, Ray, Will. and Briſſ. 
The Greater Red-Start, Alb, 

The Rack Crow, Penn. 


ur name indicates ſufficiently the haunts of 
T this bird: it inhabits precipices and moun- 
tains; it is found in the wildeſt parts of Bugey; it 
its commonly on the large ſtones, and conſtantly 
without cover ; ſo that it is difficult to get near it 
with a fowling-piece, for as ſoon as it perceives 
the perſon, it removes to another place. Its ſhy- 
nes ſeems to be leſs owing to native wildneſs, 
than to its apprehenſions of man, and its expe- 
rience of his artifices, Nor is it ſo much ex- 
poſed as many other birds to danger from that 
quarter, The loſs of liberty alone is what it has 
todread ; for though excellent eating, it is more 
| prized on account of its ſong, which is ſoft, va- 
ned, and much like that of the Pettychaps. It 
ſoon acquires the notes of other birds, and even 
learns our muſic, It begins by day-break, and 
welcomes the return of the morning; and it re- 
news its ſtrain with the ſetting ſun. If during 
de night we go near its cage with a light, it 


, yo . . . | hy js 

In Italian, Codirof; Maggiore, Coroſſolo, Creſſcrone in Ger- 
Mar 4 >; k not nr Sos #4 , , ' 
Mn, Stein. Roctele, 0:0:n-T rofte!, Stein-Reitling. 
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immediately ſings; and in the day-time, if j , 
not warbling, it ſeems humming and Preparing 
new airs. 

Theſe birds conceal their neſts with the utmoſ 
care, and build them in the holes of the rocks, 
and in the bottom of the moſt inacceſſible c. 
verns. It is with the greateſt difficulty and ha- 
zard that we can ſcramble to theſe, which they 
defend with courage, darting at the eyes of their 
plunderers. 

Each hatch contains three or "Re eggs. They 
feed their young with worms and inſects, on 
which they live themſelves. They can fubſif 
however on other food, and when they are 
raiſed in a cage, it ſucceeds well to give then 
the ſame paſte as the Nightingales. But they 
muſt be taken from the neſt ; for after they hare 
flown, they cannot be enticed into any kind of 
ſnare; and if they be caught by ſurpriſe, they 
will never ſurvive their liberty * 

The Rock Blackbirds are found in many parts 
of Germany, in the Alps, in the mountains of 
Tyrol, in thoſe of Bugey, &c. I received a 
female of this ſpecies caught on its eggs the 12th 
of May ; it had built its neſt on a rock 1n the 
neighbourhood of Montberd, where theſe birds 
are very rare and quite unknown ; its colours 
were not ſo bright as thoſe of the male. his 
laſt is rather ſmaller than the common Black 
bird, and entirely different in its proportions 


* Falsch. 1 
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Its wings are very long, ſuch as would ſuit a 
bird that neſtles in the bottom of caverns; they 
meaſure thirteen or fourteen inches when ex- 
anded, and if cloſed they reach almoſt to the 
end of the tail, which is only three inches in 
length. The bill is about an inch. 

With regard to the plumage, the head and 
they neck are covered as it were with a cinereous 
thei cowl, variegated with {mall ruſty ſpots. The 
hack is darker near the neck, and lighter near 
bey the tail. The ten lateral quills of the tail are 
„ on ferruginous, and the intermediate brown. The 
1b6f wing-quills and their coverts are of a duſky co- 
are Jour, and edged with a lighter tinge. Laſtly, 
them the breaſt, and all the lower-part of the body, 
they orange, variegated with ſmall ſpeckles, ſome 
have white, others brown; the bill and legs are 
d of WY blackiſh. [A] 


f 0 [A] There are two kinds of Rock Blackbirds, or Ouzels; a 
greater and a leſſer. The former has ſometimes been denominated 
Parts a Crow or Shrike. It is the Turdus Infuuftus of Latham, who 
ns of thus charaRerizes It : ** It is blackiſh, variegated with duſky and 
„ tawny, its head ſpotted with cinereons tawny, its lateral tail- 
„ quills rufous.”” It is of the ſize of a Thruſh, and occurs chiefly 
12th in Italy and the ſouth of Europe. 

n the The Leſſer Rock Ouzel is the one whoſe habits are exhibited in 
birds the text, It is the Turdris Saxatilis of Latham. Its ſpecific cha. 

ner: “Its head cœrulean, its tail ferruginous.“ 
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The BLUE O U ZE L 


Le Merl: Bleu, Buff. 

Turdus Cyanus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Meraula Cœrulea, Brill. 

Turdus Solitarias, Klein. 

Cyanos, ſeu Cœrulea Avis, Ray. 
The Indian Mock-Bird, Will. 

T he Solitary Sparrow, Edw. 

The Blue Thruſh, Lath. 


HIS bird has the fame ground colour with 
T the Rock Blackbird; that is, a cinereoy: 
blue, without any mixture of orange; the ſam, 
ſize, the ſame proportions nearly, the ſame taſte for 
certain kinds of food, the ſame ſong, the ſame 
habit of ſettling on the fummits of mountaing, 
and of building its neſt in the moſt craggy rocks, 
In ſhort, we might be inclined to refer it to the 
ſame ſpecies. Accordingly, many naturaliſt 
have miſtaken the one for the other. The co- 
lours of its plumage vary ſomewhat in the de- 
ſcriptions, and it is probably ſubject to real va- 
riations, ariſing from the difference of the indi- 
viduals, that of age, of ſex, of climate, &c. The 
male which Edwards has delineated, Pl. XVIII 
was not of an uniform blue throughout; the 


tinge of the upper-part of the body was deeper 


* In Italian, Merlo Biavo: in German, Blau- Voegel, Biai- 
Stein-Amjel, Kicin-Blau- Limmer (Little Blue Zimmer). 
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han that of the lower; the quills of its tail 
plackiſh, thoſe of its wings brown, and alſo the 
great coverts, which are edged with white; its 
eyes ſurrounded by a yellow circle, the inſide 
of its mouth orange, its bill and legs of a brown 
verging on black. There would ſeem to be more 
uniformity in the plumage of the female. 

Belon, who ſaw ſome of theſe birds at Ra- 
guſa in Dalmatia, tells us, that they are alſo found 
in the iſlands of Negropont, Candia, Zante, 
Corfu, &c.; that they are very much ſought 
for, on account of their ſong; but he adds, that 
they do not inhabit France or Italy. How- 
erer, the arm of the ſea which ſeparates Dal- 
matia from Italy is no inſurmountable barrier, 
eſpecially to theſe birds, which, according to 
Belon himſelf, fly much better than the com- 
mon Blackbird, and which could at leaſt make 
the circuit and penetrafe into Italy by the State 
of Venice. Beſides, it is a fa& that theſe 
Ouzels are found in Italy; the one deſcribed 
by Briſſon, and that figured in our PI. Enl. 
No. 250, were both ſent from that country. 
Edwards had learnt from current report that 
they neſtled on inacceſſible rocks, or old de- 
lerted towers *, and he ſaw ſome which were 


| M. Lottinger tells me of a Lead-coloured Ouzel which paſles 
no the mountains of Lorraine in the months of September and 
Odober, which is then much fatter and better taſted than our 
cammon Blackbirds, but reſembles neither the male nor the fe— 
Tae ot that ſpecies, As no deſcription accompanied this note, I 
$canzot decide whether it refers to the Blue Ouzel. 
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tilled near Gibraltar; from which he infery, 
with great probability, that they are ſpreag 
through the whole of the ſouth of Europe. 
But this muſt be underſtood of the mountainou 
tracts, for it is rare to find them in the plain, 
They commonly lay four or five eggs, and their 
fleſh, eſpecially when they are young, is rec. 
koned good eating *. [A] 


Tl 


» BrLON. 


A] Specific character of the Turdus Cyanus >= Its quills axe 


** blue-aſh coloured at the margin, its mouth and eye-lids yellow.” 
©: is eight inches long, but ſmaller than the Blackbird. 


M 


1 1 


The SOLITARY OU ZEL. 


Le Merle Solitaire, Buff. 

Turdus Solitarius, Linn. and Gmel. 
Merula Solitaria, Briſl. 

Paſſer Solitarius, Ray. 

The Solitary Thruſh, Lath. 


3 alſo is an inhabitant of the mountains, 
and famous for its elegant ſtrains. It is well 
known that Francis I. king of France, took 
ſingular pleaſure in liſtening to it; and even at 
preſent the male of this ſpecies 1s tamed and ſold 
at a very high price at Geneva and Milan , and 
ſtill dearer at Smyrna and Conſtantinople 4. 
The native warble of the Solitary Ouzel is ex- 
tremely liquid and tender, but rather plaintive, 
as muſt be the ſong of every bird which leads a 
lonely exiſtence. It remains always ſingle, ex- 
cept in the ſeaſon of love. At that joyous pe- 
tiod, the male and female not only aſſociate to- 


* It is probably the NKecorog Bæio-, Or the Little Blackbird, of 
Atiſtotle, which reſembled the Blackbird, only its plumage was 
brown, its bill not yellow, and it lodged among rocks or on roofs. 
In modern Greek, NI: in Italian, Paſſera Solitaria; and alſo 
Merulo Solitario, Saxatili, Stercoroſo, Merlo Chiappa (Buttock- 
blackbird) : in Turkiſh, Kajabulbul, which fignifies Rock Night- 
ingale; the Swediſh Sten-Nacckrergabl has the ſame meaning: in 
Poliſh, Wrobel Ojobny. 

f Oiina, Geſner, Willughby. | 

| it is ſometimes ſold im theſe cities for fifty or a hundred pi- 
ales. HaSSELQu1ST, 


gether, : 
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gether, but deſert in company the wild 1 
dreary heights where they had lived leparatel 
and reſort to the milder abodes of man, They 
ſeem to ſeek ſpeQators of their pleaſures, ang 
come forward in thoſe intoxicating moment 
when other animals court the ſilence of retreat, 
But they lodge at a conſiderable height above 
the ſurface, and thus in the midſt of population 
they ſhun the dangers to which they would he 
expoſed. They build their neſt with ſtalks of 
graſs and feathers in the top of a ſeparate chin. 
Ney, or on the ruins of an old caſtle, or on the 
ſummit of a large tree, and almoſt always near 
a ſteeple or lofty tower. The male fits whole 
hours or days -upon the vane or weather- 
cock, and ſoothes the tedious {ſituation of his 
mate by a continual warble ; but pathetic as are 
his trains, they are ftill inſufficient to expreſs 
the warmth and tenderneſs of his emotions, 
A ſolitary bird feels more delicately and ardently 
than others. Sometimes he riſes chanting, flap- 
ping his wings, diſplaying the feathers of his 
tail, briſtling thoſe on his head, and panting 
with delight, he deſcribes many circles in the 
air round his beloved mate as the centre. 

If the female be ſcared by any uncommon 
noiſe, or by the ſight of any new objed, ſhe re- 
tires into her fort, but ſoon returns to the nel 
which ſhe never abandons. 

As ſoon as the young are hatched, the male | 


ccaſes to ſing, but not to love; he gives f 
proo 
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oof of his affection by ſharing in the trouble 
pr ME 2 

of rearing the brood, and bringing proviſions 
in his bill. In animals the ardor of love is ever 
coportioned to the tenderneſs for the off- 
ſpring. 

They commonly lay five or ſix eggs; they 
wed their young with inſects, on which, and on 
rapes, they ſubſiſt themſelves *, They arrive 
in April in thoſe countries where they paſs the 
ſimmer, and depart about the end of Auguſt ; 
they return every year to the ſame ſpot where 
they firſt fixed their abode. It is uncommon to 
ſee more than two pairs ſettled in the ſame 
tract f. 
hale The young, when they are taken out of the 
her- neſt, are capable of inſtruction, and they learn 
bis to chant or to prattle. They begin to ſing at 
s are midnight, on the approach of the light of a 
Prels candle, When well-treated they can live in a 
1008, cage eight or ten years. They are found on the 
ently WW mountains in France and Italy T, in almoſt all 
flaps the iſlands of the Archipelago, eſpecially in 
i by Lira and Nia, where it is faid they neſtle among 
nting the heaps of ſtones 9, and in the iſland of Cor- 
1 the lica, where they are not conſidered as birds of 
pallage ||, But in Burgundy, thoſe which ar- 


mon 
he re- * Willughby, Belon, &c. 
There is every year a pair of them in the belfry c Sainte- 


Reine, a {mall town in my neighbourhood, ſituated on the decli- 
"ty of a hill of moderate height. 


male { Belon, $ Haſlelquiſt, 
10ther | Artier, Profeſſor of Natural Hiſtory at Baſtia. 


proof 6 rive 


neſt, 
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rive in the ſpring, and lodge on the chimney 
tops, and in ruined churches, were never know; 
to ſpend the winter in that province. The 80. 
litary Ouzel may not migrate in Corſica, and yet 
flit from one part to another, according to the 
change of ſeaſons, as it does in France, 


The ſingular habits of this bird, and the charms 
of its ſong, have inſpired in the people a ſort of 
veneration for it. I know ſome places where jt 
is looked upon as lucky, where they would 
hardly ſuffer its neſt to be diſturbed, and dread 


its death as a public misfortune. 


The Solitary Ouzel is rather ſmaller than the 
common Blackbird, but its bill is ſtronger and 
more hooked near the point, and the legs are 
ſhorter in proportion. Its plumage is brown of 
different ſhades, and ſpeckled throughout with 
white, except on the rump, and on the feathers 
of the wings and tail. Allo, its neck, throat, 
breaſt, and the coverts of the wings, are in the 
male of a blue tinge, with purple reflexions, en- 
tirely wanting in the female, which is of an uni- 
form brown, with yellowiſh ſpeckles. In both, } 
the iris is of an orange yellow, the opening of 
the noſtrils wide, the edges of the bill ſcalloped 
near the tip, as in almoſt all the Blackbirds and 
Thruſhes ; the inſide of the mouth yellow, the | 
tongue parted into three threads, of which the 
mid one is the longeſt ; twelve quills in the tall 
nineteen in each wing, the firſt of which is ver) 


Mort : laſtly, the firſt phalanx of the outer ice 
i: W 
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i joined to that of the middle one. The total 
length of the bird is eight or nine inches; its 
tent twelve or thirteen ; its tail three; its 
leg thirteen lines; and its bill fifteen ; the wings, 
when cloſed, reach beyond the middle of the 


tal. [A] 


A Specific character of the Turdus Solitariur:— It is duſky. 
« 2 great part of it ſpotted with white, its tail blackiſh,” 
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FOREIGN BIRDS Ml, 
WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE SOLITARY 0Uzs;, ine. 
| thr 
' 
age 
I. fort 
- bac 
The PENSIVE THRUSH, tw 
Le Merle Solitaire de Manille, Buff, 
Turdus Manillenſis, Gmel. 
LL ſpecies ſeems to be intermediate he- 
tween the Solitary Ouzel and the Rock 
Blackbird. It has the colours of the latter, and 
diſtributed partly in the ſame order; but its 
wings are not ſo long, though when cloſed they 
reach to two-thirds of the tail. Its plumage is 
a ſlate- blue, uniform on the head, the hind-part 1 
of the neck, and the back; almoſt quite blue on Wi te{e 
the rump, ſpeckled with yellow on the throat, WW plu 
and on the fore-part of the neck and top of the Ten 
breaſt. The ſame blue colour is deeper on the et 
coverts of the wings, with ſimilar ſpeckles, Wſ "1 
though ſcattered more ſparingly, and ſome white fat 
ſpots, which are ſtill fewer. The reſt of the wt 
under-fide of the body is orange, ſpeckled with WW" 
blue and white; the quills of the wings and of * 


the tail are blackiſh, and the latter edged with 
rufous; 
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mfous; laſtly, the bill is brown, and the legs 
\lmoſt black. . | 
The Penſive Ouzel is nearly of the ſize of the 
Rock Blackbird ; Its total length is about eight 
inches, its alar extent twelve or thirteen, its tail 
three, its bill only an inch. 2127 Ron 
The female has no blue or orange in its plum- 
wwe, but two or three ſhades of brown, which 
form pretty regular ſpeckles on the head, the 
hack, and all the under- ſide of the body.—Theſe 


two birds were preſented by M. Sonnerat. 
M 


II. 
The HERMIT THRUSH: 


Le Merle Solitaire des Philippines, Buff. 
Turdus Eremita, Gmel. 


The figure of this bird, its port, and its bill; 
reſemble thoſe of the Solitary Ouzels, and its 
plumage is ſomewhat analogous to that of the 
Penfve Ouzel, but it is rather ſmaller. Each 
father in the under-ſide of the body is rufous 
it various ſhades, and edged with brown. The 
feathers of the upper- ſide of the body are brown 
"Ih a double border, the inner blackiſh, and the 
outer dirty white. The ſmall coverts of the 
wings have an aſh-caſt, and thoſe of the rump 
nd tail are quite cincreous, The head is olive, 
vor. III. Y verging 
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verging on yellow, the orbits whitiſh, the quill 
of the tail and of the wings edged with prays 
the bill and legs brown. ; 

The entire length of the Hermit Ouzel ;, 
about ſeven inches and a half, its alar ext» 
twelve, and its wings, if cloſed, reach to three. if 
fourths of its tail, which contains twelve quill 
and is only two inches and three quarters long, 

This bird, which was ſent by M. Poivre, reſem. 
bles in ſo many reſpeQts the Penſive Ouzel, that 
I ſhould not wonder if it be afterwards found 
only a variety of age or ſex ; eſpecially as it i 
brought from the ſame country, is ſmaller, and 
its colour intermediate between thoſe of the male 


and of the female. 6 


WI 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 
WHICH ARE RELATED TO THE EUROPEAN 
BLACEBIRDS. 


2 | | 
I. 

The AFRICAN THRUSH. 

Le Jaunoir % ts Cap de Bonne Efperance, Buff. 


Turdus Morio, Linn. and Gmel. 
Merula Capitis Bone Spei, Brill, 


Tous bird has the black and yellow colours of 
the European Blackbirds: but the black is 
more brilliant, and has reflexions which in cer- 
uin poſitions have a greeniſh caſt. The yellow, 
or rather the rufous colour, is ſeen only on the 
quills of the wings, of which the three firſt are 
tipt with brown, and the following with this 
brilliant black I have mentioned. The ſame 
lucid refulgent black occurs on the two middle 
quills of the tail, and on that part of the middle 
quills of the wings which is uncovered ; all that 
ls hid of theſe middle quills, and all the lateral 
quills of the tail, are of a pure black. The bill 
ls of the ſame black, but the legs are brown. 

The African Thruſh is larger than the com- 
mon Blackbird ; its length is eleven inches, its 


A word compounded of Faure, yellow; and Neirs black 3 
nich are the colours of its plumage, 
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alar extent fifteen and a half, its tail four; i; 
bill, which is thick and ſtrong, is fifteen ins 
and its leg fourteen; its wings, when cloſe, 
reach not to the middle of its tail, 


M 


— had 
II. 8 
1 is b 
The CRESTED BLACK BIRD of China. LR 
Gracula Criſtatella, Linn. and Gmel. 
Merula Sinenfis Criſtata, Brill. 
Sturnus crinibus cinereis, &c. Klein. 
The Chineſe Starling, or Blackbird, Edw. 
T he Crefted Grakle, Lath. 

Though this bird is ſomewhat larger than the rue 
Blackbird, its bill and legs are ſhorter, and its | 
tail much ſhorter; almoſt all its plumage is 
blackiſh, with a dull blue tinge, but not gloſſy; 

a white ſpot appears in the middle of the wings, N 
and impreſſed on the quills, and a little white and 
on the tips of the lateral quills of the tail; the eps 
bill and legs are yellow, and the iris of a fine WW mar 
orange. There is a ſmall tuft of pretty long AP 
feathers on the forehead, which the bird can whe 
briſtle up at pleaſure. But notwithſtanding Bla 
this mark of diſtinction, and the diffe- ge 
ence perceived 1 in its proportions, we may per- vel. 


haps regard it as a variety, produced by climate, 


of our Yellow-billed Blackbird. It has, * 
1 
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tat bird, a great facility in learning to whiſtle 
air, and in repeating words. It is difficult to be 
brought from China into Europe. Its length is 
eight inches and a half; its wings, when cloſed, 


M teach to the middle of the tail, which is only 
wo inches and a half long, and compoſed of 
welve quills nearly equal“. 

gpecific character of the Gracula Criſtatella, LI x x. It 
« is black, the primary wing=quills white at their baſe, and the 
2 « tzil-quills at their tips; the bill yellow.“ 
Id. M 
———— 
III. 
the WY Tic UFO US-WINGED THRUSH, 
Its 

e 18 Le Podobẽ du Senegal, Buff. 

for Turdus Erythropterus, Gmel. 

| 73 

ok We are indebted to M. Adanſon for this foreign 

r and new ſpecies; its bill is brown, its wings and 

. Legs rufous, its wings ſhort, its tail long, tapered, 

ue marked with white at the extremity of the late- 

"> WY u quills, and of the lower coverts. In every 

85 ther part the Podobe is of the colour of our 

* Blackbirds, and reſembles them in ſize, and in 


tie ſhape of the bill, which, however, is not 
yellow, 
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IV. 
The BLACKBIRD of Chin 


Turdus Perſpicillatus, Gmel, 


The Spectacle Thruſh, Lath. - 

5 This Blackbird is larger than ours, its le | 

much ſtronger, its tail longer and di 4 1 
| eg... ger and difterently 

' ſhaped, for it is tapered. The moſt remark, ao! 

ö able feature in its plumage, is what appears ike 4 

| a pair of ſpectacles, placed at the baſe of the op 

| bill, and extending both ways upon the eyes; that 

the ſides of theſe ſpeCtacles are nearly of an on . 

form, and black, ſo that they are diſtinctly de. ably 

fined on the gray plumage of the head and neck yall 

The ſame gray colour, intermixed with a 1 * 

Iſh tint, is ſpread over the whole of the upper- 25 

ſide of the body, including the wings and the il “ 

intermediate quills of the tail ; the lateral quill bac 

i are of a much deeper colour; part of the breaſ, lire 

and the belly, are of a dirty white, with a little a 

yellow, as far as the lower coverts of the tal, * 

which are rufous. The wings when cloſed ex- * 


tend not far beyond the origin of the tail, 
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V. 


a, The GLOSSY THRUSH. 

Ie Vert-Dor#, ou Merle a Longue Queue du Senegal“, Buff. 

Turdus neus, Gmel. 

lex The extreme length of this bird, which is 

ently bout ſeventeen inches, is only two-thirds of 
nark. WY mat of its tail. Its alar extent by no means cor- 
like reſponds to the ſame proportion, being narrower 
f the BW dan that of the common Blackbird, which is a 
eyes; BW nuch ſmaller bird. Its bill is alſo proportion- 
onal ably ſhorter, but its legs are longer f. The pre- 
Co mailing colour is the fine gloſſy green that ap- 
neck pears in the plumage of Ducks; the only differ- 
"ect: BY cnce is derived from the various tints and reflex- 
Pet ions which in different parts it aſſumes. It is 
: = blackiſh on the head, with gold colour ſhining 
1 through; and on the rump and the two long 
7 intermediate quills of the tail are purple reflex- 
"ny ions; on the belly and thighs a changing green, 
* with roſe- copper. Almoſt all the reſt of its 


plumage is of a rich gold green. 


* i. e. The Golden-Green, or Long-tailed Blackbird of Se- 
nepal, | 

+ The meaſures given by Briſſon are theſe :—Total length 
eighteen inches; from the point of the bill to the end of the nails 
ten and a half; alar extent fourteen and a quarter; the length of 
le tail eleven ; the bill thirteen lines ; the legs eighteen. 


Y 4 There 
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There is in the Royal Cabinet a bird exaciy Wl head 


q like this, only its tail is not near ſo long, It i per- 


probably the ſame bird, but caught in the time quill 
| of moulting *, with 
| It is titled, The Green Ouxel of Senegal. bog 
| ſhap 
| alſo 
| | has 
VI. cats 
| on t 
| The CRESCENT BLACKBIRD of America, the 
ö | ever 
| Le Fer-a-Cheval, ou Merle a Collier d Amerique, Buff. 
| Alauda Magna, Linn. and Gmel. | ene 
| Sturnus Ludovicianus, var. Lath. buſt 
| | Merula Americana Torquata, Brill. mot 
| The Large Lark, Cateſby. * 
The Creſcent Stare, Penn. and Lath. E 
; the 
iN 


| The only black part of the plumage of this mol 
; bird is a mark ſhaped like a horſe-ſhoe, which rolit 
deſcends upon the breaſt, and a bar of the ſame Am 


colour riſing on each fide under the eye, and | 1 
extending backwards. The firſt of theſe ſpots, WM thre 
ſeems, from its determined figure, to be the moſt ten 
characteriſtic of this ſpecies, and diſtinguiſhes it its 


| the beſt from the other collared Blackbirds. 
This horſe-ſhoe is traced on a yellow ground, 
which is the colour of the throat and of all the 


hit 

1 under- ſide of the body, and which appears * 
again between the bill and the eyes; brown t 
predominates on the head and-behind the neck, U 


and light gray on the ſides, Alſo the top of , ta] 
hea 
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head is marked with a whitiſh ray; all the up- 
per- ſide of the body is of a partridge- gray; the 
ills of the wings and of the tail“ are brown, 
with ſome ruſty ſpots ; the legs brown and very 
long; and the bill, which is almoſt black, is 
ſhaped like that of our Blackbirds; like them 
allo it ſings agreeably in the ſpring, though it 
has not the ſame extent of notes. It ſcarcely 
zats any thing but the ſmall ſeeds which it finds 
on the ground F; in which reſpect it reſembles 
the Larks, though it 1s much larger, exceeding 
eren our Blackbird, nor is its hind-nail length- 
ened as in the Larks. It perches on the top of 
buſhes, and its tail 18 obſerved to have a briſk 
motion upwards and downwards. In fact, it is 
neither a Lark nor a Blackbird ; and yet of all 
the European birds, it reſembles the latter the 
moſt, It is found not only in Virginia and Ca- 
rolina, but in almoſt the whole continent of 
America I. 

The ſubject examined by Cateſby weighed 
three ounces and a quarter; its extreme length 
ten inches, its bill fifteen lines, its legs eighteen ; 


is wings when cloſed reached to the middle of 
3 tail. [A] 


rica, 


* Linnzus ſays, that the three lateral quills of the tail are partly 
white. Sy. Nat. Edit. x. p. 167. | 

f For inſtance, thoſe of the Yellow-flowered Ornithogalum. 

| Linnzus aſſerts that it occurs alſo in Africa. 

[A] Authors are much divided with reſpect to the claſſification 
of this bird ; Lawſon and Cateſby call it a Lark; Briſſon reckons 
* Blackbird ; Pennant makes it a Stare; and Latham regards it 

| as 


ſ—U—ää . —ä — 
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as a variety of the Louiſiana Stare already deſcribed ; and Gmeſin 
ſeems inclined to the ſame opinion. It is thus characterized 
Mr. Latham: —““ Above it is variegated with ruſty brown and 
«*« blackiſh, below yellow, with a black curved ftripe on the breaſt 
4c the three lateral quills of the tail white, It lives in ſavanny, 
and 1s eſteemed good eating. In the State of New-York it ap- 
pears in the beginning of April, breeds in June, and retire, in 
September or October. It neſtles on the ground, and its eggs are 
whitiſh. 

M 


r 


VII. 
The GREEN BLACKBIRD of Angola, 
The Blue and Green Daxv, Edw. 


The upper-part of the body, the head, the 
neck, the tail, and the wings, are of an olive 
green; but brown ſpots appear on the wings, 
and the rump 1s blue. On the back, and on the 
fore-{1de of the neck, is a mixture of blue with 
green ; the blue again occurs on the upper-part 
of the throat: violet predominates on the breaſt, 
the belly, the thighs, and the feathers which cover 
the ears: laſtly, the lower coverts of the tail 
are of an olive yellow, the bill and legs of a deep 
black. 
This bird is of the ſame ſize with the fifty- 
third Thruſh of Briſſon; the proportions are 
likewiſe the ſame, but the plumage of the latter 


is different, being entirely of a fine ep 
wit 
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with a ſpot of ſteel-yiolet on the anterior part of 


the wing» 
Theſe birds are nearly of the bulk of our 


Blackbird, their length being nine inches, their 


nas, 
tap. lar extent twelve and a quarter, their bill eleven 
wy or twelve lines; their wings when cloſed reach 


o che middle of the tail, which conſiſt of twelve 


1 equal quills. 

It is probable that theſe two birds belong to 
the fame ſpecies, but I cannot decide which 1s 
the original ſtem, and which the collateral 
branch. [A] 

ia, [A] This bird is a variety of the Shining Thruſh of Latham, 
the Turdus Nitens of Linnæus, and the T urdus Viridis Angolenſis of 
Biſſon. The character of the ſpecies is,“ That it is green, with ; 
« a ſpot of ſhining violet on the coverts of the wings.“ 

the M 

olive 

ings, 

n the 

with VIII. 

-part 

reaſt, The GILDED:- THER USH. 

1 Le Merle Violet du Royaume de Juida, Buff. 

e tal 

deep The plumage of this bird is painted with the 
fame colours as the preceding, that is, with vio- 

ſifty⸗ let, green, and blue, but differently diſtributed; 

1s are violet is ſpread without any mixture on the head, 

latter I the neck, and all the under-part of the body; 

green, blue on the tail and its upper coverts; and laſt- 

witl ly. 
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ly, green on the wings; but theſe have beſide, , 
blue ſtripe near their inner margin. 
This bird is alſo of the ſame fize with the 
preceding : it appears to have the ſame port; 
and as it comes from the ſame climates, I ſhould ! 
be tempted to refer it to the ſame ſpecies, were 
it not longer winged, which implies other in. 
ſtints and habits. But as the length of the 
wings in dried birds depends greatly on the 
mode of preparing them, we cannot admit the 
circumftance juſt mentioned to conſtitute a ſpe= 
cific difference ; and it will be prudent to wait 
the deciſion of accurate obſervation, 


IX. 
The CEYLON THR US 


Le Plaflron- Noir de Ceilan, Buff. 

Turdus Zeylonus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Merula Terquaia Capitis Bone Sper, Briſſ. 
The Green Pye of Ceylon, Edw. 


| beſtow a ſeparate name on this bird, be- 
cauſe thoſe who have ſeen it do not agree with 
regard to the ſpecies to which it belongs. Briſ- 
ſon makes it a Blackbird, and Edwards a Pie or 
a Shrike. For my own part, I conceive it to be 
a Ring-Ouzel, not venturing, however, to de- 


cide, till farther information clear up the ſub- 
ject, 


Wait 


be- 
with 
Bril- 
Je or 
to be 
0 de- 
ſub- 
ject, 


. 
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ed. It is ſmaller than the Blackbird, and its 
vill proportionably ſtronger. Its total length is 
eren inches and a half, its alar extent eleven, its 
il three and a half, its bill twelve or thirteen 
ines, and its legs fourteen; its wings when 
doſed reach beyond the middle of its tail, which 
i ſomewhat tapered. 

The black breaſt-piece which diſtinguiſhes 
this bird is the more conſpicuous, as it is 
bounded above and below by a lighter colour, 
for the throat and all the under-part of the body 
is of a pretty bright yellow. From the two ends 
of the upper-margin of this breaſt-piece ariſe 


ing on each ſide towards the head, define the 
beautiful yellow orange plate on the throat, and 
then bending under the eyes, terminate at the 
baſe of the bill, where they are in a manner in- 


their origin cloſe to the noſtrils, embrace the 
eyes above, and form a contraſt to the black 
cords, All the upper-part of this bird is 
olive ; but that colour ſeems to be tarniſhed by 
a mixture of cinereous on. the top of the head, 
and on the contrary to brighten on the rump, and 
on the outer edge of the wing-quills ; the largeſt 
of theſe are tipt with brown; the two interme- 
ate ones of the tail are of an olive green, and 
allo the whole of the under-part of the body ; 


and the ten lateral ones are black, tipt with 
yellow, 


The 


two cords of the ſame colour, which firſt aſcend- 


ſerted, Two yellow eye-brows, which take 


— —— — — 
- 7 1 
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The female has neither the black breaſt-piecs 
nor the black cords. Its throat is gray; its breaſ 
and belly of a greeniſh yellow, and all the up- 
per-ſide of the body of the ſame colour, but 
deeper. In general, the female differs little fron f 
the bird figured Pl. Eul. No. 358, under dhe! 
name of the Orange-bellied Blackbird of Se- 
negal. | 
Briſſon has ſuppoſed that this bird is a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope; and indeed it waz 
brought from that place by the Abbe de la Caille 
But if we believe Edwards, it belongs to a more 
diſtant climate, that of the iſland of Ceylon, 
That naturaliſt obtained accurate information on 
this ſubje& from John Gideon Loten, who had 
been governor of Ceylon, and who, on his re- 
turn from India, preſented ſeveral birds of that 
country to the Royal Society, and among the reſt 
a Ceylon Thruſh, Edwards introduces here an 
obſervation which we have already anticipated, 
but which it may not be improper to repeat 
The Cape of Good Hope is the general rendez- 
vous of ſhips trading to the Eaſt, and it may 
often happen, that in touching there, birds may 
be left which afterwards are miſtaken for natives 
of the extremity of Africa, 
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X. 


The ORANGE-GREEN or the ORANGE- 
BELLIED BLACK BIRD of Senegal. 


Turdus Chryſogafter, Gmel. 
T he Orgnge-bellied Thruſh, Lath. 


ative The principal colours of this new ſpecies are 
t was green and orange; a fine deep green, with re- 
alle. fexions which are variouſly ſhaded with yellow, 
more Wi is ſpread over the whole of the upper-part of 
Mon. the body, including the tail, the wings, the head, 
on on and even the throat, but is not ſo deep on the 
0 had til. The under-part of the body, from the 
is re. throat downwards, is of a ſhining orange. 
f that WW When the wings are cloſed, there appears a 


ne ret E train of white which belongs to the outer edge 
ere 2 of ſome of the quills. The bill is brown, and 


pated, I ald the legs. — This bird is ſmaller than the 
repeal, Blackbird ; its length 1s about eight inches; its 
ender- dar extent eleven and a half; its tail two and 


t may tiree-quarters, and its bill eleven or twelve 
Is may lines, 
natives | 


VARIETY of this BIRD. 


The preceding bird reſembles much the fe- 
male of the Ring-Ouzel of Ceylon ; but it is 


13 equally 
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equally related to the Blackbird of the Cape of 
Good Hope, No. 221, which I call Orange-Bl,, 
( oranbleu ) ; for the whole of the under-part of 
| its body is orange, from the throat to the lower 
belly incluſive ; and blue is ſpread over the up- 
per- part from the baſe of the bill to the end of | 
the tail, This blue conſiſts of two ſhades, the 
deeper of which edges each feather, whence tc. 
ſults an agreeable and regular variety. The bill! 
and legs are black, and alſo the quills of the 
wings; but many of the middle ones have 2 
white-gray margin: laſtly, the tail-quills arg 
the moſt uniform in regard to colour, 


Rl. 


ha 

; The BROWN BLACKBIRD of the of 7 
| CAPE of GOOD HOPE. ge 
| | Turdus Bicolor, Gmel. Aſia 
| 1 The White-rumped Thruſh, Lath. it ſe 
[ | mate 
| ; We are indebted to Sonnerat for this new ſpe- low, 
'1 cCies. It is nearly the ſize of the Blackbird; its The 
| total length ten inches, and its wings extend a on . 
little beyond the middle of the tail. Almct all plies 

its plumage is of a varying brown, with ret de 


ions of duſky green: the belly and rump ue | 
white. 


XII. The 


Vc 
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XII. 
The BANIA HBOU of Bengal. 


Turdus Canorus Lanius Fauſtus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Merule fcngalenſis, Brifſ. | | 
The vun Indian Thruſh, Edw. 

Hing Thrufh, Lath. 


plumage is every where brown; deeper 
an the upper-part of the body, lighter on the 
under, and alſo on the edge of the coverts and 
wing-quills ; the bill and legs are yellow ; the 
tail tapered, about three inches long, and ex- 
tending half its length beyond the cloſed wings. 
Such are the chief circumſtances which charac- 
terize this foreign bird, the ſize of which ſome- 
what exceeds that of the Throſtle. 
Linnæus informs us, on the authority of ſome 
Swediſh naturaliſts who had travelled into 
Aſia, that the ſame bird occurs in China; but 
it ſeems there to have been afteAed by the cli- 
mate, being gray above and ruft-coloured be- 


the 


per low, with a white ſtreak on each {ide of the head. 
a 2 The epithet of cauorus, which Linnæus beſtows 
1 1M. it, no doubt from accurate information, im- 


plies that theſe foreign Blackbirds have an agree- 


ex- able warble. 


p \re | 


The 


VOL, H | 


Xu. The 
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XIII. 
The CINEREOUS BLACK BIRD Th 


L' Ourovang, ou Merle Cendre de Madagaſcar, Buff. 
Turdus-Urovang, Gmel. 
Merula Madagaſcarienſis Cinerea, Briſſ. 


This 
con 
r, and 
os of 
eon-ho 
ore th; 
0s, ANC 
nly re 
earl) 
Fe CON! 
1s 18 2 
olition, 


The name Cinereous Blackbird gives a very 
juſt idea of the predominant colour of the plum. 
age: but the intenſity is not every where the 
ſame: it is very deep, almoſt black, with a ſlight 
tinge of green on the long and narrow feathen 
that cover the head: it is lighter without mix- 
ture of other tinge on the quills of the tail and 
of the wings, and on the great coverts of the 
latter. It has an olive caft on the upper- part of 
the body, on the ſmall coverts of the wings, on 
the neck, on the throat, and on the breaſt. 
Laſtly, it is lighter under the body, and about 
the lower belly, and there is a flight tinge 
yellow. 

This Blackbird is nearly as large as our Red 
Wing, but its tail is rather longer, its wing 
ſomewhat ſhorter, and its legs much ſhorter 
Its bill is yellow, as in our Blackbirds, marked 
near the end with a brown ray, and furniſhe 
with ſome briſtles round the baſe ; its tail con 
ſiſts of twelve equal quills, and its legs are of WW vc 
brown colour, a 


e alerih 


XIV. Tit 
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XIV. 
The PIGEON THRUSH, 


Le Merle des Colombiers, Buff, 
Turdus Columbinus, Gmel. 


This bird is called, in the Philippines, the 
ron-bouſe Stare; becauſe it is naturally fami- 
and ſeeks the conveniencies which the dwell- 
os of men afford, and neſtles even in the pi- 
eon-houſes. But it reſembles the Blackbird 
ore than the Stare, in the ſhape of its bill and 
os, and in the proportions of its wings, which 
ly reach the middle of the tail, &c. Its bulk 
nearly that of the Red-Wing, and its plum- 
e conſiſts of one colour, though not uniform; 
1s is a varying green, which, according to its 
ation, has different ſhades and reflexions. 
bis ſpecies is new, and we are indebted for it 
) donnerat, There are alſo found in the col- 
ton which he brought from the Cape of 
od Hope, ſome individuals that evidently be- 
Ing to the ſame ſpecies, but which differ in hav- 
Is their rump white, both on the upper and 
der ſurface, and in being ſmaller. Muſt this 
aſcribed to climate or to age * ? 


* Fecific character of the Turdus Columbinus :“ It is green, 
th different coloured reflexions,”? 
M 


Z 2 XV. The 
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XV. 
The OLIVE THRUSH 


Le Merle Olive du Cape de Bonne Eſperance, Buff. * 
Turdus Oli vaceus, Linn. and Gmel. N 

The upper- part of the body of this bird, | 
cluding what appears of the quills, of the The 
and of the wings, when they are cloſed, is WM" the 
an olive-brown ; the neck and the breaſt ar: Me b 
the ſame colour as the throat, but vit ber i 
ſtreaks; all the reſt of the under-part of f realt 
body is of a fine fulvous colour: laſtly, the} order, 
is brown, as well as the legs, and the infide end 
the quills of the wings and the lateral qulb e tor 
the tail. . olteric 
This Blackbird is as large as a Red-Wing; mall = 
alar extent near thirteen inches, and its eg 
length eight and a quarter; the bill is ten ling” © 
the leg fourteen; the tail, which conſiſts WW of ; 
twelve equal quills, is three inches long; a 0d ſep 
the wings, when cloſed, reach only half Flow 
length ©. Ihe fa 
| | up, : 

* Specific character of the Turdus Olivacens : It is omen 
% duſky, below duſky.“ ut und 
FW ack {þ 
lunly « 
ece of 
le ſam! 
Lits m 
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XVI. 


The BLACK-THROATED THRUSH. 


Le Merle à Gorge Noire de Saint Domingue, Buff. 
Turdus Aller, Gmel. 


The black on the throat of this bird extends 
nthe one hand below the eye, and even on the 
pace between the eye and the bill; and on the 
ther it deſcends upon the neck as far as the 
eaſt, It is beſides edged with a broad rufous 
order, with different ſhades of brown, which 
xtends upon the eyes and upon the fore-part of 
e top of the head; the reſt of the head, the 


ofterior ſurface of the neck, the back, and the 
mall coverts of the wings, are grayiſh brown, 

wiegated lightly with ſome browner tints. The 
reat coverts of the wings, as well as the quills, 
re of a blackiſh brown, edged with light gray, 
nd ſeparated from the ſmall coverts by an olive- 
flow line belonging to theſe ſmall coverts. 
Ihe ſame olive-yellow predominates on the 
ump, and on all the under-part of the body; 
ut under the body it is variegated with ſome 
Jack ſpots, which are pretty broad, and ſcattered 
uly over the whole ſpace between the black 
Iece of the throat and the legs. The tail is of 
be ame gray as the upper- part of the body, but 
its middle only ; the lateral quills being edged 


Z 3 on 
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on the outſide with a blackiſh colour; the ho 
and the legs are black. 

This bird, which has not been hitherto g 
ſcribed, is nearly of the bulk of the Red-Wing 
its total length is about ſeven inches and ah, 
its bill one inch, its tail three; and its wif 
which are very ſhort, reach ſcarcely the fou 
of its tail. 


M 


XVII. 
The CANADA BLACK BIII 


This reſembles the moſt the Mountain Blat 
bird, which is only a variety of the Ring Out 
It is ſmaller, but its wings bear the ſame prop 
tion to its tail, not reaching beyond the midi 
and the colours of its plumage, which are 
very different, are diſtributed in the ſame m 
ner. The ground colour 1s conſtantly 4: 
brown, variegated with lighter ſhades in ey 
part, except in the quills of the tail and of 
wings, which are of an uniform blackiſh bro 
The coverts of the wings have reflexions « 
deep but ſhining green; all the other feat! 
are blackiſh, and terminated with rufous, wi 
disjoining them from one another, produc 
regular variety, ſo that the feathers may 
counted from the rufous ſpots. 


XVIII, 
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« N 
XVII. 


The INDIAN OLIVE BLACKBIRD. 


Turdus Indicus, Gmel. 
Merula Olivacea Indica, Briſſ. 
The Indian Thruſh, Lath. 


to d 
V lng 
a h 
Wing 
four 


All the upper-part of this bird, including the 
wills of the tail, and thoſe uncovered of the 
ills of the wing, are of a deep olive-green. 
u the under-part is of the ſame ground-colour, 
ut of a lighter tinge, and bordering upon yel- 
mw, The inner webs of the wing-quills are 
own, edged partly with yellow; the bill and 
gs are almoſt black. — This bird is larger than 
je Red-Wing; its whole length is eight inches, 
alar extent twelve and a half, its tail three 
id a half, its bill thirteen lines, its leg nine, 
nd its wings when cloſed reach to the middle 
f its tail, 


M 


— —— 
XIX. 


The INDIAN CINEREOUS BLACK BIRD. 


Turdus Cinereus, Gmel. 
Merula Cinerea Indica, Brifl. 
The Aſp-coloured Thruſh, Lath, 


The colour of the upper-part of the body is 
leper than that of the under. The great co- 
2 4 verts 
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verts and the quills of the wings are edged wit 
white-gray on the outſide ; but the middle a 
have this edging broader. They have likews 
another border of the ſame colour on the nf 
from their origin, to two-thirds of their lengt 
Of the twelve tail-quills, the two middle oh 
are cinereous, like the upper- part of the body, 
the two following are partly of the ſame colour 
but their iniide is black: the eight others ad 
entirely black, as alſo the bill, the legs, and the 
nails. The bill has ſome blackiſh briſtles ne: 
the angles of its opening.— This bird is ſmall 
than the Red- Wing; it is ſeven and a quart 
in length, twelve and two-thirds alar extent; i 
tail is three inches, its bill eleven lines, and it 
leg ten, 


Brifſor 
and a 
lines, 
farthel 
of twe 


The 


I. 

XX. is Kn. 

The BROWN BLACKBIRD of Senegal 1 
Turdus Sencgalenſis, Gmel. diſtir 

Merula Senegalen/is, Brill, U 

The Senegal 7. n 

e Senegal T hruſb, Lath. T 

Nothing ean be more uniform and ordinary Vin 
than the plumage of this bird, or more ealy broy 
deſcribe. It is grayiſh brown on the upper au © ü 
anterior parts, dirty white on the under- pa Vin, 
brown on the quills of the tail and of the wing ee 
and alſo on the bill and legs, It is not ſo A bi. 
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8; the Red-Wing, but its tail is longer, and its 

will ſhorter. Its whole length, according to 

Briſſon, is eight inches; its alar extent eleven 

ind a half, its tail three and a half, its bill nine 
ines, its leg eleven. Its wings do not reach 

ether than the middle of its tail, which conſiſts 
of twelve quills. 


XXI. 


* 


The TANOMBE, or the MADAGASCAR 
BLACKBIRD. 


Turdus Madagaſcarienſis, Gmel. 
Merula Madagaſcarienſis, Brill. 
The Madagaſcar Thruſh, Lath. 


| have retained the name by which this bird 
is known in its native region. It is to be wiſhed 
that travellers would thus preſerve the real names 
of the foreign birds; we ſhould then be able to 
diſtinguiſh the ſpecies to which each obſervation 
applied, 
The Tanomb? is rather ſmaller than the Red- 
Wing; its plumage is in general of a very deep 
brown on the head, neck, and all the upper-part 
of the body; but the coverts of the tail and 
vings have a tinge of green. The tail is a gold 
green, edged with white, as alſo the wings, 
which have, beſides, ſome violet changing into 
| green 
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green at the tips of the great quills, a colour of T 
poliſhed ſteel on the middle quills and the prea and 
coverts, and an oblong mark of fine gold. yel1gy Whic 
on the ſame middle quills. The breaſt is of; intre 
rufous brown, the reſt of the under-part of the D 
body white ; the bill and legs are black, and the indi 
tarſus very ſhort. The tail is ſomewhat forked; of t 
the wings reach only to the middle, but its alar are 
extent is greater in proportion than in the Red- of 1 
Wing. I may obſerve, that in a ſubje& which the 
I had occaſion to fee, the bill was more hooked you 

at the point than repreſented in the figure, and 

in this reſpect the Tanombe ſeems to reſemble the 

Solitary Blackbird. | 
Th 

XXII. 

The MINDANAO BLACKBIRD. | 
Turdus Mindanenſis, Gmel. 1 
The Mindanao Thruſh, Lath. the 
The ſteel colour which appears on part of the "nt 
wings of the Tanombe, is, in the Mindanao the 
Blackbird, ſpread over the head, the throat, hel " 
neck, the breaſt, and all the upper-part of the ns 
body as far as the end of the tail. The wings . 


have a white bar near their outer margin, and} 
the reſt of the under- part of the body is White. 


4 

hi 
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This bird exceeds not ſeven inches in length, 
and its wings reach only the middle of the tail, 
which 18 ſomewhat tapered. It is a new ſpecies, 
introduced by Sonnerat. | 
Daubenton the younger has obſerved another 
individual of the ſame kind, in which the ends 
of the long quills of the wings and of the tail 
ire of a deep varying green, with ſeveral ſpots 
of wavy-violet on the body, but chiefly behind 
the head. It is perhaps a female, or elſe a 
young male. 


XXIII. 


Tie GREEN BLACKBIRD of the 
He of France. 


Turdus Mauritianus, Gmel. 
The Mauritius Thruſh, Lath. 


The plumage of this bird is quite uniform, all 
the outſide being bluiſh green, verging to brown, 
but its bill and legs cinereous. It is ſmaller than 
the Red- Wing: its length is about ſeven inch- 
es, its alar extent ten and a half, its bill ten lines, 
and its wings reach to the third of its tail, which 
is only two inches and a half. The feathers that 


cover the head and neck are long and narrow. 
it is a new ſpecies, 


XXIV. The 
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XXIV. 


The BLACK CASQUE, or the BLACK. | 
HEADED BLACKBIRD of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


Though at frſt ſight this bird ſeems to re- 
ſemble moſt in its plumage that of the follow. | 
ing article, the Brunet, and particularly the 
Yellow-rumped Blackbird of Senegal, which! 
conſider as a variety of the ſame ſpecies, we ſtill 
perceive obvious differences in its colour, and | 
more important ones in the proportions of its 
limbs. It is not ſo large as the Red-Wing ; its 
total length nine inches, its alar extent nine and 
a half, its tail three and two-thirds, its bill 
thirteen lines, and its leg fourteen. Its wings, 
therefore, ſpread leſs than thoſe of the Brunet, ö 
but its bill, tail, and legs, are proportionably 
longer. Its tail is alſo of a different form, and 
conſiſts of twelve tapered quills; each wing has 
nineteen, of which the longeſt are the fifth and 
the ſixth. : 

With regard to its plumage, it reſembles that 
bird in the brown colour of the upper-part of 
its body, but it differs by the colour of its helmet, 
which is of a ſhining black; by the rufous co- 
lour of its rump, and of the upper-coverts of iis 
tail; by the ruſty caſt of its throat, and of the 
whole of the under-part of its body, as far as 


7 the : 
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the lower coverts of the tail incluſively; by the 
ſmall brown ray on the flanks; by the ſmall 
white ſpot which appears on the wings, and 
which belongs to the large quills; by the 
blackiſh colour of the quills of the tail; and 
ultly, by the white mark which terminates the 
eral ones, and which is larger as the quill is 
nearer the outſide. 


XXV. 


The BRUNET of the Cape of Good Hope. 


Turdus Capenſis, Linn. and Gmel, 
Merula Fiiſca Capitis Bong Spei, Brill, 
The Brunet Thruſh, Lath. 


The predominant colour of the plumage of 
this bird is deep brown, which is fpread over 
the head, the neck, all the upper-part of the 
body, the tail, and wings; it is rather lighter 
on the breaſt and ſides, has a yellowith caſt on 
the belly and thighs, and gives place to a beau— 
tiful yellow on the lower coverts of the tail. 
This yellow ſpot is the more conſpicuous, as it 
1s contraſted with the colour of the quills of the 
tal, which are of a ſtill deeper brown below 


than above, The bill and legs are entirely 
black, 1 


This 
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This bird is not larger than a Lark; its win 
meaſure ten inches and a half acroſs, and hardly 
reach to the third of its tail, which is ne 
three inches long, and conſiſts of twelve equal 
quills *. 


The 


* Specific character of the Turdus Capenſis :( It jg duſky, its 
« belly ſomewhat yellowiſh, its vent yellow.“ 


VARIETY of the CAPE BRUNET 


The bird repreſented Pl. Enl. No. 317, by 
the name of the Yellow-rumped Blackbird of 
Senegal, is much analogous to the Brunet, only | 
it is rather larger, and its head and throat are 
black. The remaining parts are of the ſame 
colour in both, and nearly of the ſame propor- 
tions; which would lead us to ſuppoſe that it is 
a variety produced by difference of age or of 
| ſex. But having occaſion afterwards to obſerve 
that, among a great number of birds ſent by 
Sonnerat, many marked * Cape Blackbirds“ 
were exactly like the ſubje& deſcribed by Briſ- 
ſon, and not one with a black head and throat, 
it ſeems more probable that the bird, No. 317, 
1s only a variety derived from climate. The 
bill of this bird is broader at the baſe, and more 
curved than that of the ordinary Blackbird, 
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XXVI. 
rhe BROWN JAMAICA BLACKBIRD. 


Turdus Aurantius, Gmel. 5 
Merula Jamaicenſis, Briſſ. 

Merula Fuſca, Ray, Sloane, and Klein. 

The White-chinned Thruſb, Lath. 


Deep brown is the predominant colour of the 
bend, the upper-part of the body, the wings, 
ind the tail; brown of a lighter ſhade on the 
fre-fide of the breaſt and, of the neck, dirty 


d #hite under the belly, and on the reſt of the 
4 HJ lwer-part of the body. The moſt remarkable 
)] WM cature in this bird is, that the throat and bill are 
1 . 
1 phite, and the legs orange. Its extreme length 
$ ix inches four lines, its alar extent nine inches 
1 0 » . . . 
i nd ſome lines, its tail two inches and eight or 
t ue lines, its leg two inches and a quarter, its 
e ix bill eleven lines; all Engliſh meaſure. It ap- 
7 IT pears then that it is not fo large as our Red- 
„ Ving. It generally haunts the mountains and 
| I foreſts, and is eſteemed good eating. All that 
T8 vane informs us, with reſpect to the interior 
2 . . . . ot 
" MY future of this bird, is, that its fat is of an 
an dange- yellow “. 
on 
re 1 4 opeciic character of the Turdus Aurantins :=—** It is black- 
4 © \ſk-brown, the upper-patt of its throat and its belly whitiſh, its 
I * bill and legs oran ge.“ 
I 
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XXVII. 


The CRAVATED BLACKBIRD of Cayern, | : 
Y.. 


Turdus Cinnamomens, Gmel. 
The Black-breafted I hruſh, Lath, 


The cravat of this Blackbird is very broad, 
of a fine black edged with white; it extends 
from the baſe of the lower mandible, and even 
from the ſpace ineluded between the upper man. 
dible and the eye, as far as the middle of the! 
breaſt, where the white border widens, and is] 
marked with tranſverſe rays of black: it coversl 
the ſides of the head as far as the eyes, and in- 
cloſes three-fourths of the circumference of the 
neck. The coverts of the wings are of the ſamel 
black as the collar ; but the ſmall ones are tipt 
with white, which produces ſpeckles of that co- 
lour; and the two rows of great coverts have al 
fulvous edging. The reſt of the plumage is} 
cinnamon colour, but the bill and legs are 
black. 

This Blackbird is ſmaller than our Red 
Wing ; the point of its bill is hooked as 1n the F 
Solitary Thruſhes. Its whole length is about 
ſeven inches, its tail two and a half, its bill eleven 
lines, and its wings, which are ſhort, extend but 
a little way beyond the origin of the tail. 
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XXVIII. 


C. 


ne CRESTED BLACKBIRD of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 


Turdus Cafer, Linn. and Gmel, 
The Cape Thruſh, Lath. 


The creſt is not permanent; it conſiſts of 


bug narrow feathers, which naturally recline 
"WY tic top of the head, but which the bird can 
le 


ville at pleaſure. Its colour, and that of the 


4 ad and the breaſt, is a fine black, with violet 
* efexions ; the fore- ſide of the neck and breaſt 
in- 


me the ſame wavy gloſs on a brown ground. 
This brown is ſpread on all the upper-part of the 
way, and extends over the neck, the coverts of 
be wings, part of the tail-quills, and even un- 
kr the body, where it forms a ſort of broad 
mture which paſſes under the belly; but in 
ll theſe places it is ſoftened by a whitiſh colour 
rich edges and defines each feather, in the 
ine way nearly as in the Ring Ouzel. 


7 Thelower coverts of the tail are red, the up- 
„ white, the abdomen alſo white, and the bill 
vel udlegs black. The corners where the bill opens 
but ſhaded with long black briſtles projecting 


uvards, This Blackbird is ſcarcely larger than 
it Creſted Lark. Its wings meaſure eleven or 
ſire inches acroſs, and when cloſed do not 
JL. III. A A reach 
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reach the middle of the tail. 


he lon 
thers are the fourth and fifth, ang the 155 fes. 
thorteſt of all *. 


It is the! 


related 5 


dpd peciĩſie character of the Tardu, 


Cafer — It is 
* creſted, its rump and belly white, 


; ſomey} 1 
Its vent red. a 


1 i 
7 (rel 
XXIX. . 
The AMBOYNA BLACKBIRof il 


ning 
Turdus Amboinenſ;z, Gmel, 


The Amboing Thrufp, Lath. * 

I allow this bird to remain in Th 
ſigned it by Briſſon, though I am n lack 
tain whether it really belongs ah, 
Seba, who firſt noticed it, tells us the 


it among 


4 rel 
» ON account of tu he rel 
ſweetneſs of its ſong 


; It not only chants its lov 4 
. „1 \ 
long beautify] t “ 


ngular manner over its bach f 255 
All the upper- part of j i bus; t. 


includin g the tail and the win 83, except that theſf ours 

reth, . 
are marked with à yellow ipot ; all the under : | 
Part of the body is of this laſt colour, but thi 


lower ſurface of the tail-quills is golden. The" Þ 


| ad int 
are ty iminiſſ . 

are twelve in number, and regularly dim (ieren. 
ing. 


nels of 
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XXX. 
The BLACKBIRD of the Iſle of Bourbon. 


Turdus Borbonica, Gmel. 
The Bourbon Thruſh, Lath. 


The ſize of this bird is nearly that of the 

Celted Lark; it is ſeven inches and a half long, 

nd eleven and one-third acroſs the wings; its 

"1 ten or eleven lines, its legs the ſame, and its 

wings reach not to the middle of its tail, which 

«three inches and a half long, and conſequently 
moſt half the whole length of the bird. 

The top of the head is covered with a ſort of 
Jack cap; all the reſt of the upper- part of the 
dy, the ſmall coverts of the wings, the whole 
the tail and breaſt, are of an olive-aſh colour; 
de reſt of the under-part of the body is olive, 
ſerging on yellow, except the middle of the 
klly, which is whitiſh. The great coverts of 
he wings are brown, with ſome mixture of ru- 
bus; the wing-quills are parted by theſe two 
ours; the brown being placed within and be- 
teath, the rufous before. We muſt, however, 
except the three middle-quills, which are en- 
rely brown ; thoſe of the tail are brown alſo, 
ad interſected near their end by two bars of 
literent ſhades of brown, but from the ſame- 
tels of the ground colour they are very indiſ- 
int; the bill and legs are yellowiſh. 


A A 2 XXI. The 
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XXXCI. 
The DOMINICAN BLACK BIID 
| of the Philippines. 


Turdus Dominicanus, Grmel. 


The Dominican Thruſh, Lath: 


The length of the wings is. one of the moſt 
remarkable characters of this new ſpecies; we 
reach as far as the tail. Their colour, as well x] 
that of the under- ſide of the body, is brown, on 
which appear a few irregular ſpots of the colour 
of poliſhed ſteel, or rather of changing violet“. 
This brown ground aſſumes a violet caſt at the! 
origin of the tail, and a greeniſh at the end; it; 
is lighter on the ſide of the neck, and becomes 
whitiſh on the head, and all the lower-part of 
the body. The bill and legs are light brown. 

This bird is ſcarcely ſix inches long. It is 2 
new ſpecies, for which we are indebted to Son- 
nerat. | 


* Theſe violet ſpots, irregularly ſcattered on the upper-fide af 
the body, have led Daubenton the younger to ſuppoſe, that this, 
individual was killed at the cloſe of the moulting ſeaſon, before 
the true colours of its plumage had ſtability. 


ä 


* 


XXXII. 
The GREEN CAROLINA BLACKBIRD. | 


| Cateſby, who obſerved this bird in its native ] 


region, informs us, that it is ſcarcely larger wy ö 
Lack, 
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Lark and its figure is nearly the ſame; that it 
extremely ſhy, and conceals itſelf dexterouſly ; 
dt it haunts the banks of the large rivers, two 
three hundred miles from the ſea, and flies 
with its feet extended backwards (as uſadl in 
gole of our own birds, whoſe tails are very 


fiſts on the ſeeds of the purple-flowered night- 
ade. 

Ms npper-pare er the boch is of « dull 
green, the eye is almoſt encircled with white, 
the lower jaw delicately edged with the ſame 
colour; the tail brown; the under-ſides of the 
body, except the lower belly, which is whitiſh, 
he bill and the legs, black: the quills of the 
rings do not reach much beyond the origin of 
the tail. 

The total length of the bird is about ſeven 
inches and a quarter, its tail three, its leg twelve 
ines, its bill ten. 


de of | 
t this, | 
* XXXII. 
The TERAT BOULAN, or the INDIAN 
BLACKBIRD. 


Turdus Orientalis, Gmel. 
Merula Indica, Brill. 

The Ajh-rumped Thruſh, Lach. 
The charaQters of this ſpecies are theſe : The 
ull, legs, and toes, are proportionably ſhorter 
AA3 than 


fort), and that its ſong is loud. It probably 
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than in the others ; the tail is tapered, but d 
ferently from ordinary; the ſix middle * 
are of equal lengths, and it is properly the th, 
lateral quills on each ſide that are tapered. | 
upper-part of the body, the neck, the head, ay 

the tail, are black, the rump cinereous, and f \ 
three lateral feathers on each fide tipt with whit 
The ſame white prevails on all the under-y4 
of the body and of the tail, on the fore-ſide 


the neck, and of the throat, and extends bo T 
ways over the eyes; but on each fide a ſn nc! 
black ſtreak riſes at the bale of the bill, ag of © 
- ſeems to paſs under the eye, and extend beyof blac 
it. The great quills of the wings are blackif blac 
edged half-way with white on the inſide; i only 
middle quills, and alſo the great coverts, a tail 
likewiſe edged with white, but on the outſi reſt 
and through their whole length. vit 
This bird is rather larger than the Lark; n 
alar extent is ten inches and a half, and its winf feat 
extend a little beyond the middle of its tail. N fat 
length, from the point of the bill to the end 1 
the tail, is ſix inches and a half, and to the el Its 
of the nails five and a half; the tail is two all tal 
a half, the bill eight lines and a half, the BY 
nine, and the middle toe ſeven. * 
por 
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ut dif 
* Qui] 
e thro 


XXXIV. 


me SAUI JALA, or the GOLDEN BLACK- 
ad ni BIRD of Madagaſcar. 

nd of 
| Whit] 
ler- pi 


ſide 


Turdus Nigerrimus, Gmel. 
Merula Madagaſcarienſis Aurea, Briſſ. 
The Black-cheeked Thruſh, Lath. 


This ſpecies, which is an inhabitant of the 


. I ancient continent, retains in part the plumage 
l, Act our Blackbirds. Its bill, legs, and nails, are 
beyot Wackiſh ; it has a ſort of collar of fine velvet 

black, which paſſes under the throat, and extends 


lackif 
le; tl 
ts, a 
outhd 


only a little beyond the eyes; the quills of the 
tail and of the wings, and the plumage of the 
reſt of the body, are always black, but edged 
with lemon colour, as they are edged with gray 
in the Ring Ouzel ; ſo that the ſhape of each 


swine feather is beautifully defined on the contiguous 
1 feathers which it covers. 

end! This bird is nearly of the ſize of the Lark; 
he ei tits alar extent is nine inches and a half, and its 


tal is ſhorter than in our Blackbirds, in pro— 
portion to the total length of the bird, which is 


portion to the length of its wings, which ſtretch 
almoſt to two-thirds of its tail. The bill is ten 


ines, the tail ſixteen, the legs eleven, and the 
middle toe ten. 


F 
4 g 
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xXxv. 
The SURINAM BLACK BIRD 


Turdis Surinamus, Gmel. 
Merula Suri namenſis, Brill. 
The Surinam Thruſh, Lath. 


We find in this American Blackbird the ſame | 
ground colour that predominates in the common 
Blackbird. It is almoſt entirely of a ſhining 
black, but diverſified by other tints. On the 
crown of the head is a yellowiſh fulvous plate; 
on the breaſt are two marks of the ſame colour, | 
but of a lighter ſhade ; on the rump is a ſpot of 
the ſame hue; on the wings is a white line that | 
borders them from their origin to the third joint; 
and laſtly, under the wings is white, which pre. 
vails over all the lower coverts : ſo that in flying | 
this bird diſcovers as much white as black, Its 
legs alſo are brown, and its bill only blackiſh } 
and alſo the wing-quills, and all thoſe of the 
tail, except the two firſt and the laſt, which 
are a yellowiſh fulvous colour at their origin, but | 
only in the inſide, 4 

The Surinam Blackbird is not larger than a 
Lark; its whole length is ſix inches and a half; 
its alar extent nine and a half; its tail three 
nearly ; its bill eight lines, and its legs ſeven or 
eight; laſtly, its wings ſtretch beyond the mig | 

dle of its tail. 7 
XXXVI. The 
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XXXVI. 
The PAT MIST IK 


Turdus Palmarum, Linn. and Gmel, 
The Palm Thriyh, Lath, 


This bird owes its name to its habits of lodg- 
ing and neſtling in palm-trees, where it no doubt 


on Weathers its food. Its bulk is equal to that of the 
ing Lark; its length is {1x inches and a half, its alar 
the WW exicni ten and one-third, its tail two and a half, 


te; WW ;nd its bill ten lines. 
ur, what ſtrikes us firſt in the plumage is a ſort of 
of } 


krge black cap, which deſcends both ways lower 
than the ears, and is marked on each fide with 
three white ſpots, the one near the forehead, the 
ther above the eye, and the third below it. The 
neck is aſh-coloured behind where it is not cos 
rered by this black cap, and white before, as 


h; iſo the throat. The breaſt is cinereous, and 
the te reſt of the under- part of the body is white- 


ray, The upper- part of the body, including 
lie ſmall coverts of the wings, and the twelve 
quills of the tail, is of a beautiful olive-green 
lie parts of the wing-quills that appear are of 
lie ſame colour, and the reſt is brown. The 


tee dil and legs are cinereous.— The wings ſtretch 
Ti little beyond the middle of the tail. 
1 — 


The bird, which Briſſon has made another 
pecies of the Palmiſte, differs from the preceding 
in 
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in nothing but that its cap, inſtead of being en. 


tirely black, has an aſh- coloured bar on the ton 
of the head, and has rather leſs white under the | 
body. But in every other reſpect the reſem. 


blance is exact, and not a word of the deſcrip. 


tion needs to be altered: and as they inhahir f 
the ſame country, I do not heſitate to conclude 
that theſe two individuals belong to the {ame | 
ſpecies, and I am difpoſed to think that the first 


78 the male, and the ſecond the female. 


XXXVII. 


The WHITE-BELLIED VIOLET BLA. 


BIRD of Juida. 


Turdus Leucogaſter, Gmel. 
The Whidah Thruſh, Lath. 


The name of this bird contains almoſt a com- 


ptete deſcription of its plumage. I need only 


add, that the great wing-quills are blackiſh, that 
the bil: is of the ſame colour, and the legs ne- 
recus. It is rather ſmaller than the Lark; its 
length is about ſix inches and a half, its alar eu 
tent ten and a half, its tail ſixteen lines, its bill 
eight, its legs nine.—The wings ſtretch three 


fourths ot the tail. 


XXXVIIl. Tg 
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XXXVIII. 
The RUFOUS BLACKBIRD of Cayenne. 


p- 
"abit I 
dude | 
ſame 


firſt 


Turdus Rufifrons, Gmel. 
T he Rufous Thruſh, Lath. 


The front and fides of its head, the throat, 
and all the fore-part of its neck and belly, are 
rufous. The top of the head, and all the up- 
per-part of the body, including the ſuperior co- 
rerts of the tail, and the quills of the wings, 
brown; the ſuperior coverts of the wings black, 
edged with bright yellow, which is conſpicuous 
\CK. on the ground colour, and terminates each row 
of theſe by a waving line, The lower coverts 
of the tail are white; the tail, the bill, and the 
legs, are cinereous. 

This bird is ſmaller than the Lark; its total 


com- length is only fix inches and a half. I could 
only] not meaſure it acroſs the wings; but theſe were 
, chat certainly not broad, for when cloſed they did 
ine not reach beyond the coverts of the tail. The 


bill and the legs are each eleven or twelve 
lines. 


XXXIX. The 
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XXXIX. 


The LITTLE RUFOUS-THROATFEH 
BROWN BLACKBIRD of Cayenne, 


Turdus Pectoralls, Lath. Ind. 
The Yellow-breaſted Thruſh, Lath. 


I ſcarcely need add any thing to this deſcrip- 
tion, The rufous extends over the neck and 
breaſt ; the bill is cinercous black, and the legs 
greeniſn-yellow. It is nearly of the ſize of the 
Goldfinch ; its total length is hardly five inches, 
the bill ſeven or eight lines, the legs eight or 
nine; and the wings reach beyond the mid. | 
dle of the tail, which in all is only eightecy | 
Jines, 


XL. 
The OLIVE BLACKBIRD of St, Domingo, | 


Turdus Hiſpaniolenſis, Gmel. 
Merula Olivacea Dominicenſis, Brill. 
The Hispaniola Thruſh, Lath. 


The upper-part of its body is olive, and the 
under gray, mixed confuſedly with the ſame } 
colour. The inner webs of the tail-quills, of | 


thoſe of the wings, and of the great coverts of 
12 theſe, 
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neſe, are brown, edged with white or whitiſh; 
the bill and legs are grayiſh- brown. 

This bird is ſcarcely larger than the Petty 
Chaps; its whole length is ſix inches, its alar 
extent eight and three-quarters, its tail two, its 
bull nine lines, its legs of the ſame length ; its 
wings reach beyond the middle of its tail, which 
conſiſts of twelve equal quills. 

We may conſider the Olive Blackbird of Cay- 
ne, Pl. Enl. No. 558, as a variety of this; the 
only difference is, that the upper-part of the 
body is of a browner green, and the under of a 
bohter gray; the legs are alſo more blackiſh. 


——ͤ — —— 


XII. 
The OLIVE BLACK BIRD of Barbary. 


ir. Bruce ſaw, in Barbary, a Blackbird, which 
was larger than the Miſſel; all the upper-part 
of the body was an olive yellow, the ſmall co- 
rerts of the wings the ſame colour, with a tinge 
of brown, the great coverts and the quills 
black, the quills of the tail blackiſh, tipt with 
yellow, and all of equal length; the under-part 
or the body of a dirty white, the bill reddiſh 
brown, the legs ſhort and lead-coloured ; the 
wings reached only to the middle of the tail. 
lt reſembles much the Barbary Throſtle already 


deſcribed, 
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deſcribed, but it has no ſpeckles on its breaſt , 
and beſides, there are other differences, which 
would lead us to refer them to two diſtin 
ſpecies. 


XLII. 
The MOLOXITA, or the NUN of Abyſſinia, 


 Turdus Monacha, Gmel. 
The Nun Thruſh, Lath. 


Not only 1s this bird of the ſame figure and 
ſize with the Blackbirds, but like them it inha— 
bits the foreſts, and lives on berries and fruits. 
Inſtinct, or perhaps experience, teaches it to 
lodge in trees near the brink of precipices: fo | 
that it is difficult to be ſhot, and ſtill more to be 
found after it has dropped. It is remarkable for 
a great black cow] which covers the head and 
throat, and deſcends over the breaſt like a pointed 
ſtomacher ; on this account it has been called the 
Nun. The whole of the upper-part of the body 
is yellow, more or leſs inclined to brown; the 
coverts of the wings, and the quills of the tail, 
are brown, edged with yellow; the quills of the 
Wings different ſhades of black, and edged with } 
light-gray or white; all the under-part of the 
body, and the thighs, light-brown ; the legs ei- 
ncrcous, and the bill reddiſh, 

15 Ie 
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XLIII. 


The BLACK and WHITE BLACKBIRD 
of Abyſſinia. 


Turdus Atniopicus, Gmel. 
The Ethiopian Thruſh, Lath. 


Black extends over all the upper- part, from 
me bill incluſively to the end of the tail, ex- 
cepting however the wings, on which we per- 
ceive a croſs bar of white, conſpicuous on the 
dark ground; white predominates in the under- 
part, and the legs are blackiſh, This bird is 
nearly of the ſize of the Red-Wing, but is 
rounder ſhaped ; the tail is ſquare at the end, 
and the wings ſo ſhort, that they ſcarcely reach 
beyond its origin. It fings nearly like the 
cuckoos, or rather the wooden clocks that imi- 
tate the cuckoos. | 
It haunts the thickeſt woods, and would be 
dificult to be diſcovered, but for its ſong ; which 
would ſeem to ſhew that it does not ſeek ſafety 
in concealment, ſince the fame inſtin& would 
enjoin ſilence. 

This bird feeds on fruits and berries, like the 
»lackbirds and Thruſhes. 


XLIV. The 
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XLIV. 
The BROWN BLACKBIRD of Abyſſinia, | : 
Turdus Abyſſinicus, Gmel. F FT 
The Abyſſinian Thruſo, Lath. 

The ancients have ſpoken of an Ethiopian * | 
olive-tree that bore no fruit: this bird feeds ** 
on the flower of that tree. If it were con. = 
tented with that proviſion, few would have rez. - 
ſon to complain. But it allo eats grapes, and i od 
very deſtructive in the ſeaſon. This Blackbirq 5 
is nearly as large as a Red-Wing; all the upper. be 
part of the head and of the body is brown; the wn 
coverts of the wings of the ſame colour; the Jef. 
quills of the wings and of the tail deep- brown, * 
edged with a lighter brown; the throat of a light int 
brown; all the under-part of the body of a ful- 78 
vous yellow, and the legs black “. 1 

* Elegant drawings of the four laſt ſpecies were communicated len 
by M. le Chevalier Bruce, (James Bruce, Eſq. of Kinnaird,) of lev 


whom the author makes very honourable mention, 


1 


The G RISIN of Cayenne. 


4s top of the head 1s blackiſh, the throat 

black ; 2nd this black colour extends from 
he eyes as far as the lower-part of the breaſt : 
+ has a ſort of white eye-brows, which appear 
tint on the duſky ground, and connect the 
eyes by a white line, which borders the baſe of 
he upper mandible. All the upper-part of the 
body is cinereous gray ; the tail is deeper, and 
terminated with white; its lower coverts and 
the belly are alſo white; the coverts of the 
wings are blackiſh, and their limits accurately 
tfined by a white border. The quills of the 
wings are edged without with light gray, and 
üpt with white; the bill is black, and the legs 
cinereous. 

This bird is not larger than a Pettychaps; its 
length is about four inches and a half, its bill 
ſeren lines, its legs the ſame, and its wings reach 
tothe middle of its tail, which is rather tapered. 

In the female, the upper-part of the body is 
more cinereous than in the male ; what is black 
in the latter is only blackiſh in the former, and 
for that reaivn the edge of the coverts of the 
ings ĩs not fo perceptible on the ground colour. 


The VER DIN of Cochin China. 


Turdus Cochinchinenſis, Gmel, 
The Black-chinned Thruſh, Lath, 


if oe name of this bird ſufficiently marks itz C 

* predominant colour. The green is ſhaded 
with a tinge of blue on the tail, on the outer 
edge of the great quills of the wings, and on the | 
ſmall coverts near the back. The throat is velyet | 
black, except the two ſmall blue ſpots which ap- 
pear on both ſides of the lower mandible, This | 
black extends behind the corners of the mouth, | 
and riſes on the upper mandible, where it occu- 
pies the ſpace between its baſe and the eye, and | 
below it is ſurrounded by a ſort of yellow high | 
cape that falls on the breaſt ; the belly is green, 
the bill black, and the legs blackiſh. This bird 
is nearly of the ſize of the Goldfinch. I could 
not meaſure its length, becauſe the tail was not 
fully grown when the bird was killed. | 

The bill is ten lines in length, and appears 
ſhaped like that of the Blackbirds, its edges be- 
ing ſcalloped near the point. This little Black- 
bird is certainly a native of Cochin China, for it 
was found in the ſame box with the Muſk Ani- 
mal, ſent directly from that country. 


rigit 
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us bird is undoubtedly not a Blackbird, for- 
| T it has neither the appearance nor the ſhape 


Kone. However, there is ſome reſemblance 
1 the form of the bill, the legs, &c. It has 
ven called the Cuiana Blackbird, I wait till 
-avellers, ardent in the purſuit of Natural Hiſ- 
pry, make us acquainted with its true name, 
nd, above all, with its habits. To judge from 
telittle that is known of it, that is, from its ex- 
anal appearance, I ſhould range it between the 
ſays and the Blackbirds. 

Three broad bars of fine velvet black, parted 
two bars of orange- yellow, cover entirely the 
per-part and the ſides of the head and of the 
leck. The throat is pure yellow, the breaſt de- 
onted with a large blue plate; all the reſt of 
he lower-part of the body, including the infe- 
for coverts of the tail, is radiated tranſverſely 
ith theſe two laſt colours, and the blue appears 
lone on the quills of the tail, which are ta- 
jered, The upper-part of the body from the 
mgin of the neck, and the neareſt coverts of 
lie wings, are of a reddiſh brown; the moſt 
remote coverts are black, as are allo the wing— 
ulls; but ſome of the firſt have beſides a white 
pot, whence riſes a ſtripe of the ſame colour, 
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deeply indented, and which runs almoſt para 
to the margin of the cloſed wing. The dil 1 
legs are brown. 

This bird is rather larger than a Black 
its whole length is eight inches and a half 
tail is two and a half, its bill twelve lines, and 
legs eighteen. The wings, when cloſed, rc 7 + 
almoſt to the middle of the tail, fic 
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The SHUNT TI ATL. 


Les Breves, Buff. 


ATURE has eſtabliſhed important diſtinc- 
tions between theſe birds and the Black- 
birds; and I therefore do not heſitate to range 
hem ſeparately. The ſhortneſs of the tail, the 
lickneſs of the bill, and the length of the legs, 
characteriſtic features; and theſe muſt in- 
dre other differences in their port, their habits, 
nd perhaps in their diſpoſitions, 

Weare acquainted with only four birds of this 
hecies ; I ſay ſpecies, for the reſemblance in the 
lumage is ſo exact, that they muſt be regarded 
x varieties only of a common ſtem. In all of 
tem the neck, the head, the tail, are black or 
wtly black; the upper-part of the body is 
ren of various intenſity ; the ſuperior coverts 
f the wings and tail are of a fine beryl colour, 
th a white or whitiſh ſpot on the great quills of 
le wing; laſtly, in all, except that of the Philip- 
Ines, he lower part of the body is yellow. 


L. The SHORT-TAIL PHILIPPINE X. Its 
kad and neck are covered with a ſort of cowl 
itirely black, the tail of the ſame colour; the 
der-part of the body, including the coverts 
id the ſmall quills of the wings neareſt the 
ich of a deep green ; the breaſt and the top of 


* Corus Prach) yzrus, var. 1. Gmel. Derula Firidis Atrica- 
Io Mace, Bri, 


* 


. 
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the belly of a lighter green; the lower belly and 
the coverts of the tail of a roſe colour; the prey 
quills of the wings black at their origin and at 
their extremity, and marked with a white ſpot 
between the two; the bill yellowiſh brown, and 
the legs orange. | 

The whole length of the bird is only {x 
inches and a quarter, becauſe of its ſhort tail: 
but it 18 more than eight inches, when meaſureq 
from the point of its bill to the end of its feet. 
It is nearly as large as the common Blackbird; 
its wings are twelve inches acroſs, and reach be- 
yond the tail, which 1s only twelve lines long; 
the legs are eighteen. 


II. The SHORT TAIL which Edwards has 
figured, Pl. 324, by the name of Short-tailed 
Pie of the Eaft-Indies . Its head is not entirely 
black; it has only three bars of that colour riſing 
from the baſe of the bill, the one ſtretching over 
the top of the head and behind the neck, and 
each of the others paſſing under the eye, and 
deſcending on the ſides of the neck. The two 
laſt bars are parted from the middle one by an- 
other bar, which is divided lengthwiſe by yellow 
and white; the yellow being contiguous to this 
middle bar, and the white contiguous to the 
black lateral bar. Alſo, the under- part of it 
tail and the lower belly are roſe- coloured, like 
the preceding ; but all the reſt of the under-part 
of the body is yellow, the throat white, and the 


* Corvus Brachyurus, var. 2. Gmel. Coturnix Capenſis, Klein. 


The Madras Jay, Ray. The Bengal Qugil, Albin. F 
fa i 


THE SHORT TAIL 5 


edged with green at the end. It was brought 


and tall 

great WY om the iſland of Ceylon. 

id 

* III. The SHORT TAIL of Bengal * Tike 


the firſt it has the head and neck covered with a 
Mack cowl, but on this two large orange-co- 
ured eye-brows are diſtinctly defined: all the 
under-part of the body is yellow, and what was 
black in the great quills of the wing in the two 


ured 

feet, preceding birds, 1s in this of a deep green, like 
ird; the back. This bird is ſomewhat larger than 
be- de firſt, and of the ſize of an ordinary Black- 


bird. 


IV. The SHORT TAIL of Madagaſcar 1. 
The plumage of its head is alſo different from 
what we have juſt ſeen; the crown is of a 
blackiſh brown, which aſſumes a little yellow 
behind and on the ſides; the reſt is bounded by 
a half collar, which is black, and encircles the 


Ver 
and neck behind at its origin; and by two bars of 
and he fame colour, which riſing from the extre- 


mity of this half collar, paſs under the eyes, 
and terminate at the baſe of both mandibles; 
the tail is bordered at the end with a beryl co- 
bur; the wings are like thoſe of the firſt; the 
throat is mottled with white and yellow, and the 
under-part of the body is of a colour between 
jelow and brown. 


Corvus Brachyurus, Gmel. Merula Viridis Moluccenſis, Brill. 
The Short-tailed Crozw, Lath. 


+ Corvus Brachyurus, var. 3. Gmel, 
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The MAINATE of the Eaſt Indies * 


Gracula Religioſa, Linn. and Gmel. 
Mainatus, Brill. 
Minor Grakle, Lath. 


5 ſlighteſt compariſon will convince us, 
that this bird ought to be removed from 

the Blackbirds, Thruſhes, Stares, and Jackdaws, 
with which it has been haſtily ranged, and 
claſſed with the Goulin f of the Philippines, and 
e with the Martin , which belong to 
the ſame country, and have likewiſe naked ſpots 
on the head. This bird is ſcarcely larger than g 
a common Blackbird; its plumage is entirely 
black, but more gloſſy on the upper-part of the 
body, the throat, the wings, and the tail, and 
has green and violet reflexions. What is mol 1 
remarkable in the bird, is a double yellow comb, 
irregularly jagged, which riſes on each ſide of 
the head, behind the eye; the two parts recline I 
and approach each other, and on the back of the 
head they are parted only by a bar of long nar- : 


It is the Indian Stare of Bontius, the Corus Jawaner/i: of 
Oſbeck, and ſeems to be the Merala Perfica of Camel, (Philoſ. 3 
Tranſat. No. 285.) This laſt author ſays, that * it is a ſono- 
„ rous and chattering bird, black, but naked about the eyes like 
« the Illing, but leſs ſo.” A few lines below this, Illing is writ- j 
ten Iting, which is our Goulin, - 


+ Bald Grakle, Lath. t Paradiſe Grakle, Lath. Y 
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.ow feathers, which begins at the baſe of the 
bill; the other feathers on the crown of the 
head form a ſort of black velvet. The tail, which 
is cighteen lines long, is yellow, but receives a 
teddiſh tinge near the tail; laſtly, the legs are 
of an orange yellow. The tail of this bird is 
horter, and the wings longer, than in the com- 
mon Blackbird; theſe extend within half an 
inch of the end of the tail, and meaſure eighteen 
or twenty inches acroſs. The tail conſiſts of 
twelve quills, and of thoſe of the wing, the firſt 
is the ſhorteſt, and the third the longeſt, 

Such is the Mainate, No. 268, Pl. Enl.— 
But we muſt own that this ſpecies is ſubject to 
great variety, both in its plumage, in its ſize, 
and in the double comb which characterizes it. 
Before entering 1nto detail, I ſhall mention that 
the Mainate has great talents for whiſtling, chant- 
ing, and even ſpeaking ; that its pronunciation 
is more free than that of the Parrot; that it has 
been called by diſtinQion the Speaking Bird, and 
that its garrulity becomes troubleſome *. 


Specific character of the Gracula Religio/a :“ It is violet 
„black, with a white ſpot on the wings, and a naked yellow ſtripe 


on the back of the head.“ It is ten inches and a half long; 
Ives upon fruits, cherries, grapes, &c. 
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VARIETIES of the MAINATE, 
I. The MAINATE of Briſſon. It differs 


from ours, becauſe it has on the middle of the 
firſt quills of the wing a white ſpot which does 
not appear in the coloured figure ; whether that 
it did not exiſt in the ſubject, or eſcaped the de- 
ſigner: we may obſerve that the edge of the 
firſt quills is black, even where the white ſpot 
croſſes them. 


II. The MAINATE of Bontius. Its plum- 
age is blue of many tints, and conſequently 
ſomewhat different from that of ours, which is 
black, with reflexions of blue, green, violet, &c. 
Another remarkable difference is, that this blue 
ground was ſtrewed with ſpecks, like thoſe of 
the Stare, in point of ſhape and arrangement, 
but different with regard to colour; for Bontius 
ſubjoins that they are cinereous- gray. 


III. The LITTLE MAINATE of Edwards. 


It has the white ſpot of Briſſon's on its wings; 
but what diſtinguiſhes it ſufficiently is, that the 


two creſts uniting behind the occiput, form a half 
crown, which ſtretches from one eye to the 
other. Edwards diſſected one, which was a fe- 
male; and notwithſtanding the diſproportion in 
point of ſize, he leaves it to be decided, whe- 


ther it was not a female of the following: 
IV. The 
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IV. The GREAT MAINATE of Edwards *. 
Its creſt is the ſame as in the preceding, and it 


differs from that only in ſize, and in light va- 


nations of colour. It is nearly the bulk of the 
Jay, and conſequently double the preceding, and 
the yellow of the bill and legs has no reddiſh 
inge. We are not informed whether the creſt 
of all theſe Mainates is ſubject to change of co- 
lour, according to the different ſeaſons of the 
year, and the various paſhons by which they are 
actuated. 


* Gracula Religioſa, var. Linn. and Gmel, The Greater Mi- 
gor, £Edww. and Larh, 
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Gracula Calva, Linn. and Gmel. 
Merula Calva Philippenſis, Brill. 
The Bald Gratkle, Lath. 


A are two ſpecimens of this ſpecies in 
the Royal Cabinet. In both, the upper- 
part of the body is of a light ſilver- gray, the tail 
and wings darker, each eye encircled by a bit 
of ſkin entirely bare, and forming an irregular 
ellipſe, inclined on its fide, the eye being the 
inner focus : laſtly, on the crown of the head 
is a line of blackiſh feathers, which runs between 
theſe two {ſkins ; but one of theſe birds is much 
Jarger than the other. The largeſt is nearly of 
the bulk of the common Blackbird ; the under- 
part of its body is brown, varied with ſome 
white ſpots, the naked ſkin which ſurrounds the 
eyes fleſh-coloured, the bill, the legs, and the 
nails, black. In the ſmaller, the under-part of 


Camel, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for 1703, ſays, that 
the Goulin is known in the Philippine iſlands by the names of Jing, 
Illing, and Tabadura. He adds, that it is a ſpecies of Palalaca, 
which is a Great Woodpecker. In this laſt aſſertion he is perhaps 
miſtaken ; but there is little doubt that his Gulin or Gaulin is the 
bird now under conſideration, His deſcription is as follows ;— - 
« It is of the bulk of the Stare; its bill, its wings, its tail, and 
« its legs, are black, the reſt ſilvery ; the head is naked, except 
« 2 line of black feathers that runs on the crown. It ſings and 
« chatters much.“ 

the 


the body is of a yellowiſh brown; the bald parts 
of the head yellow, and alſo the legs, the nails, 
ind the anterior part of the bill. Poivre informs 
us, that this naked ſkin, ſometimes yellow, ſome- 
times fleſh- coloured, which ſurrounds the eyes, 
s painted with a bright orange when the bird is 
angry; and this muſt probably happen likewiſe 
ja the ſpring, when the bird burns with a paſ- 
on as impetuous but more gentle. I retain the 
name of Goulin, which it receives in the Philip- 


pines, becauſe it is diſtinguiſhed from the Black- 


bird not only by the bald part on its head, but 
by the ſhape and thickneſs of its bill. | 


Sonnerat has brought from the Philippines a 
bald bird, which reſembles much the one figured 
No. 200, Pl. Enl. but differs in the ſize and 
plumage. It is near a foot in length; the two 
bits of naked ſkin which encircle the eyes are 
eſh- coloured, and parted from the crown of 
the head by a line of black feathers, which runs 
between them. All the other feathers which 
ſurround this naked {kin are alſo of fine black; 
and ſo is the under-part of the body, the wings, 
and the tail: the upper-part of the body is 
gray, but this colour is lighter on the rump and 
neck, deeper on the back and the loins. The 
bill is blackiſh; the wings very ſhort, and ſcarcely 
extend beyond the origin of the tail. If the two 
bald Blackbirds in the Royal Cabinet belong to 
the ſame ſpecies, we muſt regard the larger as a 
young ſubject, which had not attained its full 


growth, 
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growth, or received its true colours, and the 
ſmaller as one ſtill younger. 

Theſe birds commonly neſtle in the holes of 
trees, eſpecially on the cocoa-nut tree; they live 
on fruits, and are very voracious, which has 
given riſe to the vulgar notion, that they have 
only one inteſtine, which extends ſtraight from 
the orifice of the ſtomach to the anus *. 


® Specific character of the Gracula Calva : “ It is ſomewhat 
« aſh-coloured ; its head naked on both ſides,” 
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Le Martin, Buff. 

Paradiſea Triſtis, Linn. and Gmel. 
Gracula Triſtis, Lath. Ind, 
Merula Philippenfis, Brill. 


ls bird feeds upon inſects, and the havoc 

which it makes is the more conſiderable, as 

+ has a gluttonous appetite : the various ſorts 

of flies and caterpillars are its prey. Like the 

WM (:rrion Crows and Magpies, it hovers about the 
"WM horſes, the oxen, and the hogs, in ſearch of the 
termin which often torment theſe animals to 

ch a degree as to exhauſt them, and even oc- 
alon death. The patient Quadrupedes are 

gad to get rid of theſe, and ſuffer, without mo- 
eſtation, often ten or twelve Paradiſe Grakles to 
jerch on their back at once: but the intruders 

ue not content with this indulgence ; the ſkin 
ved not be laid bare by ſome wound; the birds 
MW vill peck with their bill into the raw fleſh, and 
Lo more injury than the vermin which they ex- 
tract, They may indeed be conſidered as car- 
myorous birds, whoſe prudence directs them to 
attack openly none but the weak and the feeble. 
young one was known to ſeize a rat two 
inches long, excluſive of the tail, daſh it re- 
peatedly againſt the board of its cage, break the 


15 bones 
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bones, and reduce every limb to a pliancy ſuited 
to its views; and then lay hold of it by the 
head, and almoſt in an inſtant ſwallow it entire. 

It reſted about a quarter of an hour to digeſt i 
its wings drooping, and its air languid; but, aſter 
that interval, it ran with its uſual cheerfulneſs, 
and about an hour afterwards, having found an- 
other rat, it ſwallowed that as it did the firſt, and 
with as little inconvenience. 

This bird is alſo very fond of graſshoppers ; 
and as it deſtroys immenſe quantities, it is a va- 
luable gueſt in countries curſed with theſe in- 
ſes, and it merits to have its hiſtory interwoven 
with that of man. It is found in India and the 
Philippines, and probably in the intermediate 
iſlands; but it has long been unknown in that 
of Bourbon. Not above twenty years ago, Deſ- 
forges- Boucher, Governor-general, and Poivre, 
the Intendant, perceiving this iſland deſolated 
by graſshoppers *, deliberated ſeriouſly about the 
means of extirpating theſe inſects; and for that 
purpoſe brought ſeveral pairs of Paradiſe Gra- 
kles from India, with the view to multiply them, 
and oppoſe them as auxiliaries to their formi- 
dable enemies. This plan promiſed to ſucceed ; 
when unfortunately ſome of the coloniſts, no- 
ticing theſe birds eagerly boring in the new-ſown 
fields, fancied that they were ſearching for grain, 


* Theſe graſshoppers had been introduced from Madagaſcar, 
their eggs being conveyed in the ſoil with ſome plants. 
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were inſtantly alarmed, and reported through 
he whole iſland that the Paradiſe Grakle wag 
ernicious. The cauſe was conſidered in form: 
in defence of the birds it was urged, that they 
nked in new-ploughed grounds, not for the 
rain, but on account of the inſets, and were 
o far beneficial. However, they were proſcribed 
by the council, and two hours after the ſentence 
was paſſed, not one was to be found in the 
and. This prompt execution was followed by a 
ſeedy repentance. The graſshoppers gained an 
icendency, and the people, who only view the 
preſent, regretted the loſs of the Paradiſe Gra- 
les. De Morave, conſulting the inclinations 
of the ſettlers, procured four of theſe birds eight 
years after their proſcription. They were re- 
ccived with tranſports of joy. Their preſerva- 
tor. and breeding were made a ſtate affair; the 
ws held out to them protection, and the phy- 
ſcians on their part declared that their fleſh was 
unwholeſome. After ſo many and ſo powerful 
expedients, the deſired effect was produced; the 
Paradiſe Grakles multiplied, and the graſshop- 
pers were entirely extirpated. But an oppoſite 
nconvenience has ariſen; the birds, ſupported 
10 longer by inſects, have had recourſe to fruits, 
ind have fed on the mulberries, grapes, and 
lates, They have even ſcraped up the grains of 
wheat, rice, maize, and beans ; they have rifled 
te pigeon- houſes, and preyed on the young; 
ad thus, after freeing the ſettlers from the 
VOL, 111. CC: graſs- 
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graſshoppers, they have themſelves become 3 
more dreadful ſcourge *. Their rapid mult. * 
plication renders it difficult to ſtop their pro- i 
greſs ; unleſs perhaps a body of more powerful 
rapacious biids were employed againft them; a 
plan which would ſoon be attended with hes | 


difficulties. The great ſecret would be to main. 
tain a certain number of Paradiſe Grakles, and, 
at the ſame time, to contrive to reſtrain their 
farther muluplication. Perhaps an attentive ob- 


ſervation of the nature and inſtin&s of graſt- 


hoppers, would ſuggeſt a method of getting rid 


of them, without having recourſe to ſuch ex- 


penſive auxiliaries. 


Theſe birds are not timorous, and are  lttl | 
diſturbed by the report of a muſket. They 


commonly take poſſeſſion of certain trees, or 
even certain rows of trees, often very near ham- 
lets, to paſs the night. They alight in an even- 
ing in ſuch immenſe bodies, that the branches 


are entirely covered with them, and the leaves 


concealed. When thus aſſembled, they all be- 


gin to chatter together, and their noiſy ſociety | 
is exceedingly troubleſome to their neighbours, 
Yet their natural ſong is pleaſant, varied, and ex- 


tenſive. In the morning they diſperſe into the 


fields, either in ſmall flocks, or in pairs, accord- 


ing to the ſeaſon. 


* They are ſtill more pernicious, as they devour the uſeful ins | 
ſes, particularly that called the Little Lion, which preys upon tis 


woolly lice that ſo much iujure the coffee - ſurubs. 
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They have two hatches in ſucceſſion every 
fear, the firſt being in the middle of ſpring. 
Theſe turn out well, unleſs the ſeaſon be rainy. 
Their neſts are very rude, and they take no pre- 
aution to prevent the wet from penetrating. 
They faſten them in the leaves of the palm or 
ather trees, and whenever an opportunity pre- 
fats, they prefer a hay- loft. Theſe birds are 
warmly attached to their young, When their 
neſts are about to be robbed, they flutter round, 
and utter a ſort of croaking, which indicates 
their rage, and dart upon the plunderer. Nor 
do their fruitleſs exertions extinguiſh their af- 
fection; they follow their brood, which, if ſet 
in a window or open place, the parents will care- 
fully ſupply with food ; nor will they in the 
laſt be deterred by anxiety for their own 
afety. 

The young Paradiſe Grakles are quickly train- 
ed, and eaſily learn to prattle. If kept in the 
poultry-yard, they ſpontaneouſly mimic the cries 
of all the domeſtic animals, hens, cocks, geeſe, 
logs, ſheep, &c. and their chattering is accom- 
panied with certain accents and geſtures, which 
are full of prettineſſes. 

Theſe birds are rather larger than the Black- 


birds; their bill and legs are yellow as in theſe, 


but longer, and the tail ſhorter, The head and 
neck are blackiſh ; behind the eye is a naked 
reddiſh ſkin, of a triangular ſhape, the lower— 
part of the breaſt, and all the upper-part of the 
3 body, 
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body, including the coverts of the wings and of 
the tail, of a cheſnut brown; the belly white, 
the twelve quills of the tail, and the middle 
quills of the wings brown; the large ones 
blackiſh, from the tip to the ddl, and thence 
to their origin white; which produces an ob- 
long ſpot of that colour near the edge of each 
wing when it is cloſed ; and in this ſituation the 
wings extend to two-thirds of the tail, 

It is ſcarcely poſſible to diſtinguiſh the female 
from the male, by the external appearance *, 


*The principal facts in the hiſtory of this bird were commu. 


nicated by M. M. Sonnerat and De la Nux, correſpondents of the 
Cabinet of Natural Hiſtory, 
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The CHATTE RRE R“. 


Le Jaſcur, Buff. 

Ampelis Garrulus, Linn, and Gmel. 
Garrulus Bohemicus, Ray, Will. and Klein. 
Bombycilla Bohemica, Brill. 

Turdus Criſtatus, Friſch. 

T he Silk Tail, Ray. 

T he Bohemian Chatterer, Penn. and Lath. 


| des bird is diſtinguiſhed from all others by 
the ſmall red appendices which terminate 
moſt of the middle quills of the wings; theſe 
appendices are nothing but the projection of 


In Ariſtotle, (lib. ix. 16.) Tv»a@an9, which ſignifies a ſor; 
of matraſs or pillow, alluding to the filky feathers of the Chat- 
terer. Aldrovandus gives it the name Ampelis, from not the beſt 
authority, that of the poet Callimachus. This word, Ampelis, 
was befides applied to other ſmall birds, ſuch as the Beccafico, 
which, like the Chatterer, feeds upon grapes (Aur; denotes 
avine), Some have reckoned it improperly the Merops of Ari- 
ſotle, which is the Bee-eater z others have taken it for the Avis 
Incendiaria of the ancients, or the bird of the Hercynian foreſt, 
mentioned by Pliny ; though its feathers do not caſt fire at night, 
a alleged of that bird, unleſs this was a metaphorical alluſion to 
the colour of the Chatterer's eyes, and the tears on its wings. 


This bird has alſo been called Avis Bobemica, Adepellus, Pteroclia, 


Fall, Gallulus-Sylveftris, Zinxirella, which laſt is formed from its 
cy xi, xi, ri; and the German name Zinxerelle has the ſame de- 
nvation. In that language it is alſo termed Bochmer, Boeheimle, 
Brebmiſche-Droftel, Hauben-Droftel (hood thruſh), FPo-Voegel (noxi- 
ous bird), Krieg-Vogel (war-bird), Wipfteriz, Seide-Schwantz 
(lk-tail), Schnee-Leſche (ſnow quencher), Schnee-Yegel : in Swed- 
ih, Siden-Savants e in Italian, Beccefriſone, Galletio del Byſco x 
a Pohemian, Brko/taw e in Poliſh, Jedwabnuigſea, Jemiolucha. 


883 the 
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the ſhafts beyond the webs, which as they 
ſpread extend into the ſhape of a pallet, and af. 
ſume a red colour. Sometimes as many haye 
been reckoned as eight appendices on each fide ; 
ſome aſſert that the males have ſeven, and the 
females five; others that the females have none 
at all“. For my own part, I have ſeen ſpeci- 
mens which had ſeven in the one wing and five 
in the other ; others which had only three; and 
others which had none; and at the ſame time 
exhibited other differences in the plumage, 
Laſtly, I have obferved theſe appendices ſome- 
times parted longitudinally into two branches 
nearly equal, inſtead of forming as uſual the 
little pallets of a ſingle piece. 

Linnzus has, with great propriety, ſeparated 
this bird from the Thruſhes and Blackbirds ; 
obſerving, beſides the ſmall red appendices which 
diſtinguiſh it, that its proportions are different, 
its bill ſhorter, more hooked, and armed with a 
double tooth or ſcallop, which appears near the 
ends of both mandibles f. But it is not eaſy 
to conceive why he ſhould range it with the 
Shrikes, while he admits that it feeds on berries, 


* Edwards. 


+ Dr. Liſter aſſerts that he obſerved, in one of theſe birds, 


that the edges of the upper mandible were not notched near the 
tip; this may be regarded as an individual variety: but the re- 
mark corrected a miſtake of the Doctor's, who had, like Lin- 
næus :, claſſed the Chatterer with the Shrikes. 


1 In the Fauna Suecica, the Chatterer is termed Lanius Garrulus, T. 
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and is by no means carnivorous: There is in- 
deed a conſiderable reſemblance between theſe 
and the Shrikes and Red-Backs, in the diſpo- 
fition of the colours, particularly on the head, 
in the ſhape of the bill, &c. ; but the difference 
of inſtinct is more important, and ought to pre- 
clude their aſſociation. 

It is not eaſy to determine the native climate 
of this bird. We ſhould be much deceived, if 
from the names of Bohemian Jay, Bohemian 
Chatterer, &c. we inferred with Geſner, Briſ- 
fon, and others, that Bohemia is its principal 
abode. It only migrates thither, as into many 
other countries . In Auſtria, it is conceived 
to be a native of Bohemia and of Stiria, becaule 
it enters by the frontiers of theſe regions; but 
in Bohemia 1t might be called the bird of Sax- 
ony, and in Saxony the bird of Denmark, or of 
other countries on the ſhores of the Baltic. The 
Engliſh traders aſſured Dr. Liſter, that for near 
a century paſt the Chatterers were very common 
in Fruſſia. Rzaczynſki tells us, that they viſit 
Great and Little Poland and Lithuania, Reau- 
mur was informed from Dreſden, that they breed 
in the neighbourhood of Peterſburg. Linnæus 
mentions, ſcemingly on good authority, that 
they ſpend the ſummer, and conſequently breed, 
in the countries beyond Sweden ; bur his cor- 
reſpondents did not communicate the detail of 


* Friſch, 


CCc4 circum- 
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circumſtances. Laſtly, Strahlemberg told Friſch 
that they are found in Tartary in the holes of the 
rocks, and no doubt they mult build their neſts 
in theſe. But whatever be the country which 
the Chatterers chooſe for their reſidence, where 
they enjoy the ſweets of exiſtence, and tranſmit 
them to new generations, it is certain that they 
are not ſedentary, but make their excurſions 
over all Europe. They ſometimes appear in the 
North of England“, in France F, Italy 5, and 
no doubt in Spain; but this laſt is conjectural, 
for we muſt own that the natural hiſtory of this 
charming country, ſo rich and ſo contiguous, 
inhabited by a people ſo renowned, is not better 
known to us than that of California, or of Ja- 
pan 8. 

The migrations of the Chatterers are in every 
country pretty regular with regard to the ſea- 
ſon; but if theſe be annual, as Aldrovandus 
was told, the birds by no means purſue con- 


The ſubje& figured and deſcribed in the Britiſh Zoology was 
killed on Flamborough-Moor, Yorkſhire. The two which Dr. 


Liſter ſaw were killed near the city of Vork. See Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, No. 173, Art. 3. 


+ A few years ſince a Chatterer was killed at Marcilly near the 


Ferte-Lowendhal ; and lately four were taken at Beauce in the 
heart of winter, which had taken thelter in a pigeon-houſe. Sa- 
LERNE, 


t Aldrovandus. 


*$ Bowles' Natural Hiſtory of Spain has been ſince publih⸗ 


„ 8 


* 
Geſner ſays, that he never ſaw the Chatterer, aud that it is 
21molt every where very rare, We may at leaſt conclude that it 
is rare in Switzerland, 
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ſtantly the ſame route. The young Prince 
Adam d Averſperg, Chamberlain of their Im- 
perial Majeſties, and one of the Lords of Bo- 
hemia, who poſſeſſes the moſt extenſive chaſe- 
grounds, and makes the nobleſt uſe of them, 
ſince he aims at the progreſs of Natural Hiſtory, 
informs us, in a Memoir addreſſed to the Count 
de Buffon , that this bird flits every three or 
four years | from the mountains of Bohemia 
and Stiria, into Auſtria, in the beginning of the 
autumn; that it returns about the end of that 
ſeaſon ; and that, even in Bohemia, not one is 
ſeen during the winter. However, it is ſaid, in 
Sileſia, the winter 1s the time when theſe birds 
are found on mountains. Thoſe which have 
ſtrayed into France and England appeared in the 
depth of the winter, but always in ſmall num- 
bers: a circumſtance which would ſhew that 
they were parted from the great body by ſome 
accident, and too much fatigued, or too young 
to recover their route. We might alſo infer, 
that France, England, and even Sweden, are 
not ſituated in the courſe of the principal mi- 
eration; but we cannot draw the ſame con- 
cluſion with regard to Italy, for immenſe num- 
bers of theſe birds have there been ſeveral times 
obſerved to arrive. This was particularly the 


* This Prince ſent with his Memoir a ſtuffed Chatterer from 
his collection, and preſented it to the Royal Cabinet. 

+ Others ſay every five years, and others every ſeven years. 
GksR ER. 
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caſe in 1571, in the month of December; at 
that time it was not uncommon to ſee flocks 
of an hundred or more, and forty were often 
caught at once. The fame event took place in 
February 1530 *, when Charles V. cauſed him- 
ſelf to be crowned at Bologna ; for in countries 
where theſe birds appear at diſtant intervals, 
their viſits form an epoch in political hiſtory, 
eſpecially fince when they are very numerous, 
they announce to the frightened imaginations of 
the people war and peſtilence. From theſe ca- 
lamities we muſt, however, except that of earth- 
quakes; for in 1551, when the Chatterers again 
appeared, it was obſerved that they ſpread 
through Modena, Placentia, and almoſt all 
parts of Italy Þ, but conſtantly avoided Ferrara, 
as if they had a pre/entiment of the earthquake 
which happened ſoon after, and diſperſed even 
the birds of that country. 
We cannot well aſſigu the cauſe that deter- 
mines theſe birds to leave their ordinary reſi- 
dence, and to roam into diſtant climes. It is 
not exceſſive cold; for they are embodied for 
their expedition as early as the beginning of au- 
tumn ; and beſides, their migration is ouly oc- 
caſional, happening once in three or four years, 
or only after {1x or ſeven years, and their nume- 


* As Italy is warmer than Germany, they might appear there 
later, and I doubt not but in more northern countries they remain 
a great part of the winter in years when it is not rigorous. 

+ Aldrovandus. . 
rous 
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rous hoſt often darkens the heavens . Are we 
to aſcribe theſe migrations to their prodigious 
multiplication ; like the locuſts, and thoſe rats 
of the north called /emmgs; and, as has hap- 
pened to the human ſpecies, when they were 
leſs civilized, and conſequently ſtronger, and 
more independent of the equilibrium which at 
length eſtabliſhes itſelf between all the powers 
of nature? Or are the Chatterers compel- 
led repeatedly by local ſcarcity to quit their 
abodes, and ſeek ſubſiſtence in other climates ? 
It is ſaid that they penetrate far into the arctic 
regions; and this is confirmed by Count Strah- 
lenberg, who, as we have already noticed, ſaw 
them in Tartary. 


When the Chatterer reſides in wine countries, 
it ſeems fondeſt of grapes; whence Aldrovan- 
dus calls it Ampelis, or Vine Bird. Next to theſe, 
it feeds upon the berries of privet, of bramble, 
of juniper, of laurel; upon almonds, apples, 
ſorbs, wild gooſeberries, figs, and, in general, 
upon melting juicy fruits. The one which Al- 
drovandus kept near three months, would not eat 
ivy-berries or raw fleſh till driven to extremity, 
and never touched grain. That which they 
tried to breed in the menagerie at Vienna was 
fed upon crumbs of white bread, mathed car- 
rots, bruiſed hemp-ſeed, and juniper berries, 


* Gelncr, 
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which it preferred“; but in ſpite of all the care 
which was taken, it lived only five or fix days, 
Not that the Chatterer is difficult. to tame, but 
that a bird, which has roamed at will, and been 
accuſtomed to provide its own ſubſiſtence, thrives 
always beſt in the ſtate of liberty. Reaumur 
remarks, that the Chatterers love cleanlineſs, ang 
when confined they conſtantly void their excre- 
ments in the ſame ſpot f. 

Theſe birds are entirely of a ſocial diſpoſition; 
they commonly fly in flocks, and ſometimes 
form immenſe bodies. Beſide this general ami- 
cable turn, and independent of their attachment 
to the females, they are ſuſceptible of particular 
friendihips to individuals of the ſame ſex. But 
their affectionate temper, which implies more 
gentleneſs than activity, more ſecurity than dif- 
cernment, more ſimplicity than prudence, more 
ſenſibility than vigour, precipitates them oftener 
into danger than ſuch as are more ſelfiſh, Ac- 
cordingly, theſe birds are reckoned the moſt 
ſtupid, and they are caught in the greateſt num- 
bers. They are generally taken with the Thruſh, 
which migrates about the ſame time, and their 
fleſh has nearly the ſame taſte ; which is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, ſince they live upon the ſame 


food. 


Memoire of the Prince d*Averſperg. 

+ See Salerne, p. 253» 

t Geſner tells us that their fleſh is very delicate, ſerved up at 
the beſt tables, aud the liver eſpectally highly valued. The Prince 
d' Averſperg aſtures ua, that it is better taſted than that of the * 

an 
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ſood. TI ſhall add, that many of them are killed 
xt once, for they fit cloſe together“. 

They utter their cry as they riſe from the 

ound; this is zi, =#, ri, according to Friſch, 
and all thoſe who have ſeen them alive; it is 
rather a chirrup than a ſong, and hence their 
name of Chatterer. Reaumur will not even 
admit that they can chant ; but Prince d'Averſ- 
perg ſays that their 10850 are very pleaſant. 
perhaps, in countries where they breed, they 
may warble in the ſeaſon of love, while they 
only chirp or chatter in other places; and when 
confined in cages they may be totally ſilent. 

The plumage is agreeable when the bird is 
fill; but when it diſplays ! its wings, expands its 
tail, and erects its creſt, in the act of flying, its 
appearance is charming. Its eyes, which are of 
2 beautiful red, ſhine with uncommon luſtre in 
the middle of the black band, in- which they are 
placed. This black extends under the throat, 
and quite round the bill ; the different ſhades of 
wine colour on its head, back, and breaſt, and 
the aſh colour of the rump, are ſurrounded with 
a frame enamelled with white, with yellow, and 
with red, formed by the different ſpots of the 
wings and tail : the latter is cinereous at its ori- 
gin, blackiſh 1n its' middle, and yellow at its 


and Blackbird. On the other hand, Schwenckfeld ſays that it is 
very indifferent eating, and unwholeſome. This muſt depend 


much on the quality of the ſubſtances on which the bird feeds. 
* Friſch. 


15 end: 
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end: the quills of the wings are blackiſh, the 
third and fourth are marked with white near the 
tip, the five following marked with yellow, ang 
moſt of theſe terminated with broad tears of a 
red colour, of which I have ſpoken in the he. 
ginning of this article, The bill and legs are 
black, and ſhorter in proportion than in the 
Blackbird. The total length of the bird is, ac- 
cording to Briſlon, ſeven inches and three-quar- 
ters, its tail two and a quarter, its bill nine lines, 
its legs the ſame, and its alar extent thirteen 
inches. For my part, I have obſerved that the 
dimenſions were all greater than here ſtated; 
owing, perhaps, to difference of age or ſex, or 
even between the individuals. 

I am not acquainted with the plumage of the 
young Chatterers, but Aldrovandus tells us that 
the margin of the tail is of a duller yellow in 
the females, and that the middle quills have 
whitiſh marks, and not yellow, as in the males, 
He adds a circumſtance which is hard to believe, 
though he aſſerts it from his own obſervation, 
that in the females the tail conſiſts of twelve 
quills, but in the males of ten only. It 1s much 
more credible that the male ſpecimens examined 
by Aldrovandus had loſt two of their quills *. 


* Specific character of the Ampelis Garrulus :=* The back of 
« its head is creſted, the ſecondary wing-quills are membranous, 
« and coloured at the tip.“ 
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We may obſerve that the Chatterer is pro- 
portionably much broader acroſs the wings than 
the Blackbird or Thruſhes. Aldrovandus has 
alſo remarked, that the ſernum is of a ſhape bet- 
ter adapted for cutting the air, and accelerating 
its courſe. We need not then be ſurpriſed that 
it performs ſuch diſtant journies in Europe; and 
ſince it ſpends the ſummer in the countries of the 
north, we ſhould naturally expect to diſcover it 
in America. And this is actually the caſe. 
Reaumur received ſeveral from Canada, where 
they were called Recollet *, on account of the 
reſemblance perceived between the creſt and a 
monk's frocx. From Canada they could eaſily 
ſpread into the ſouthern colonies. Cateſby de- 
ſeribes them among the birds of Carolina: Fer- 
nandez ſaw them in Mexico near Tezcuco Þ : I 
have examined ſome which were ſent from Cay- 
enne. This bird is not above an ounce in 
weight, according to Cateſby; its creſt, when 
erected, is pyramidal, its bill is black, with a2 
large opening, its eyes placed on a bar of the 
ame colour, ſeparated from the ground by two 
white ſtreaks, the extremity of the tail edged 


* It is the Caguantototl of Fernandez. 
+ He ſays that it delights to dwell in the mountains, that it lives 


8 {mall ſeeds, that its ſong is ordinary, that its Ach is indifferent 
ood, 


with 
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with a ſhining white, the upper-part of the 
head, the throat, and the back, hazel, with 3 
_ wine=tinge ; the coverts and quills of the wings, 
the lower-part of the back, the rump, and a 
great part of the tail, of different ſhades of ci. 
nereous ; the breaſt, and the inferior coverts of 
the tail, whitiſh ; the belly and flanks of a pale 
yellow. It appears from this deſcription, and 
from the meaſures which have been taken, that 
the American Chatterer is rather ſmaller than the 
European ſort; that its wings have leſs of the 
enamel, and are rather of a duſkier hue; and 
that the wings do not extend ſo far in propor- 
tion as the tail. But it is undoubtedly the ſame 
ſpecies; for ſeven or eight middle quills of its 
wing are terminated by the little red appendices. 
Brooke, ſurgeon in Maryland, told Edwards, that 
the fe nales wanted theſe appendices, and that the 
colours of their plumage were not ſo bright as 
thoſe of the males. The Cayenne Chatterers 
which I examined had really not theſe appen- 
dices, and the ſhades of the plumage were in 
general fainter, as it commonly happens in the 


females. 
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Le Gros- Bec, Buff. 

Loxia-Coccothrauſtes, Linn. and Gmel. 
Coccothrauftes, Geſner, Aldrov. Briſſ &c. 
The Greſbeak, or Haxwfinch, Will. Edw. &c. 
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nis bird is an inhabitant of the temperate 
climates, from Spain and Italy, as far as 
Sweden. The ſpecies, though rather ſtationary, 


of the provinces of France, and leaves them only 
for a ſhort time in the ſevereſt winters T. It 
generally inhabits in the woods during the ſum- 
ner, and ſometimes the vineyards ; and in win- 
ter it reſorts near the-hamlets and farms. It is 


Its Greek and Latin name Coccothrauſtes is derived from 
wry à grain or kernel, and 0;avw, to break, becauſe it feeds upon 
cberry-ſtones: However, that appellation might have been given 
v fome other bird that had the ſame habit; for Heſychius and 
Varro, the only ancient authors in whoſe writings the word is found, 
ly no more than that the Coccothrauftes is a certain bird. In 
laly it is called Freſoue, Friſone, Griſoxe, Franguet del Re, Franguet 
llatano e in Germany, Heine-Byſer, Bollebiek, Kir/ch- Finck, Kern- 
biz, Riſch Leſke : in Switzerland, Klepper in Sweden, Talbin. 

+ Itis difficult to reconcile this remark, of which I am certain, 
"th the account given by the authors of the Britiſh Zoology, that 
be Groſbeak is ſeldom ſeen in England, and never except in win- 
tr, Perhaps, as there are few foreſts in England, there are alfo 
ks of theſe birds, which reſide only in the woods; and as they 


yproach the hamlets only in winter, obſervers may never have 
n em but in that ſeaſon. 
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to have no ſong or decided warble. Nor is itz 
organ of hearing ſo perfect as that of other 
birds, for though it reſides in the foreſts, it can. 
not be enticed by the call. Geſner, and moſt 
naturaliſts after him, have ſaid, that the Groſ- 
beak is good eating. I have taſted the fleſh, but 
it ſeemed neither pleaſant nor juicy. 

I have obſerved in Burgundy that theſe birds 
are much fewer in winter than in ſummer, and 
that great numbers of them arrive about the 1oth 
of April in ſmall flocks, and perch among the 
coples, building their neſts * on trees, gene- 
rally at the height of ten or twelve feet, where 
the boughs divide from the trunk. The mate- 
rials are, like thoſe of the Turtle, dry ſticks, 
matted with ſmall roots. They commonly lay 
five bluiſh eggs ſpotted with brown. We might 
ſuppoſe that they breed only once a-year, ſince 
the ſpecies 1s not numerous. 'They feed their 
young with inſeAs, chryſalids, &c.; and when 
they are about to be robbed of their family, they 
make a vigorous defence, and bite fiercely. 
Their thick ſtrong bill enables them to crack 


nuts, and other hard ſubſtances; and though 


* A Groſbeak's neſt was found the 24th of April 1774, on a | | 
plum-tree ten or twelve feet high, in the fork of a branch; it 


was of a round hemiſpherical ſhape, compoſed externally with 


ſmall roots and ſome lichens, and internally with other ſmall roots | 
more ſlender ; it contained four eggs ſomewhat pointed, their great 


diameter nine or ten lines, their ſmall diameter fix lines ; they were 


marked with ſpots of an olive brown, and with irregular blackiſh 
ſtreaks faintly impreſſed on a ground of bluiſh light- green. Note 


communicated by M. Gueneau de Montbeillard. 
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they are granivorous, they alſo live much upon 
inſets. I have kept them a long time in vo— 
leries ; they reject fleſh, but readily eat any 
thing elſe. They muſt be confined in a ſepa- 
rate cage, for without ſeeming at all diſcom- 
poſed, or making the leaſt noiſe, they kill the 
weaker birds that are lodged with them. They 
attack, not by ſtriking with the point of the bill, 
but by biting out a morſel of the ſkin, When at 
liberty, they live upon all ſorts of grain, and ker- 
nels of fruits; the Orioles eat the pulp of cher- 
ries, but the Groſbeaks break them to obtain 
the kernel; they feed alſo on fir and pine cones, 
and on beech maſt, &c. 

This bird is ſolitary, ſhy, and ſilent; its ear 
is inſenſible, and its prolific powers are inferior 
to thoſe of moſt other birds. It ſeems to have 
is qualities concentrated in itſelf, and is not 


ſubject to any of the varieties which almoſt all 


proceed from the luxuriance of nature. 'The 
male and female are of the ſame ſize, and much 
reſemble each other. The ſpecies is uniform in 
our climate; but in foreign countries there exiſt 


many analogous birds, which ſhall be enume= 
ated in the ſucceeding article ®, [A] 


Te upper-mandible is cinereous, but of a lighter tint near 
tne baſe ; the lower-mandible is cinereous at the edges which cloſe 
no the upper; its under-fide is fleſh-coloured, with a cinereous 
alt, The tongue is fleſhy, ſmall, and pointed; the gizzard is 
very muſcular, preceded by a pouch, containing in ſummer 
druiſed hemp-ſeeds, green caterpillars almoſt entire, and very 
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ſmall ſtones. In a ſubject which I diſſected lately, the inteſtinaf 
tube from the pharynx to the craw was three inches and an halt 
long, and from the gizzard to the anus about a foot. It had no 
cucum or gall-bladder. Objervations communicated by M. Gugygq, 
de IMeontbeiilard, the 22d April 1774. 


[ A] Specific character of the Loxia Coccothrauſtes : — It has a 
«© white line on the wings, the middle quills of the wings are 
« rzomboid-ſhaped at the tips, the quills of the tail are black on 
« the thinner fide of the baſe.”” 
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Le Bec Croiſi ; Buff. 


Loxia Curvireſtra, Linn, and Gmel. 
Loxia, Geſner, Aldrov. Briſſ. &c. 
The Shel/- Apple, or Craſibiil, Will. Edw. &c, 


* ſpecies of the Croſsbill is cloſely related 
1 to that of the Groſbeak. Both have the 
ſame ſize, the ſame figure, the ſame inſtincts g. 
The Croſsbill is diſtinguithed only by a fort of 
deformity in its bill, a character, or rather a de- 
fect, which belongs to it alone of all the winged 
tribe. What proves that it is a defect, an error 


of nature rather than a permanent feature, is, 


that it is variable; the bill in ſome ſubjects croſſes 
to the left, in others to the right; but the 
productions of nature are regular in their de- 
relopement, and uniform in their arrangement. 
| ſhould therefore impute this difference of po- 
ſtion to the way in which the bird has uſed its 
bill, according as it has been more accuſtomed 
to employ the one fide or the other to lay hold 
of its food. The ſame takes place in men, who, 


Geſner gave it the name Loxza, from the Greek hee, oblique, 
on account of the croſſing of its bill. In Germany it is called 
Kreulx- Schnabel (Croſsbill), Kreutz-Fogel : in Poland, Ræyabonos : 
in Sweden, Korſnaef, Kiaegelrifware. 


t Friſch conceives them to be ſo nearly allied, that they would 
breed together. 
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from habit, prefer the right hand to the left“. 
Each mandible of the Croſsbill is affected by an 
exuberance of growth, ſo that in time the two 
points are parted aſunder, and the bird can take 
its food only by the ſide; and hence if it oftener 
uſes the left, the bill will protrude to the right, 
and vice verſd. 

But every thing has its utility, and each ſen- 
tient being learns to draw advantage even from 
its defects. This bill, hooked upwards and down- 
wards, and bent in oppoſite directions, ſeems 
to have been formed for the purpoſe of detach- 
ing the ſcales of fir-cones, and obtaining the 
ſeeds lodged beneath theſe, which are the 
principal food of the bird. It raiſes each ſcale 
with its lower mandible, and breaks it off with 


the upper; it may be obſerved to perform this 


manceuvre in its cage. This bill alſo aſſiſts its 


owner in climbing, and it dextrouſly mounts 
from the lower to the upper bars of its cage. 


From its mode of ſcrambling, and the beauty of 
its colours, it has been called by ſome the Ger- 
man Parrot. 


This obſervation muſt be qualified. If habit were the ſole 
cauſe of this difference, as many people would be left-handed as 
right-handed. But the number of the former is very ſmall, com- 
pared with that of the latter, and therefore the right-hand muſt 


by original conſtitution be ſtronger than the left, however much the 


difference is afterwards increaſed from habit. The ſame reaſoning 
ſeems applicable to the Croſsbill. T. 
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The Croſsbill inhabits only the cold climates, 


or the mountains in temperate countries. It is 
found in Sweden, in Poland, in Germany, in 
Switzerland, and among the Alps arid Pyrenees. 
It is quite ſtationary in countries where it lives 
the whole year; but ſometimes it accidentally 
appears in large flocks in other regions. In 1756 
and 1757, great numbers were ſeen in the 
neighbourhood of London. They do not ar- 
rive at ſtated ſeaſons, but ſeem to be rather 
directed by chance, and many years paſs with- 
out their being at all obſerved. The Nut-Crack- 
ers, and ſome other birds, are ſubject to the ſame 
Irregular migrations, which occur only once 
in twenty or thirty years. The only cauſe 
which can be alhgned is, that they have been 
deprived of their uſual ſubſiſtence in the cli- 
mates where they inhabit, by the inclemency of 
the ſeaſon ; or have been driven upon the coaſt 
by the violence of a ſtorm or hurricane : for 
they arrive in ſuch numbers, and appear ſo much 
exhauſted, that they are careleſs of their exiſt- 
ence, and allow themſelves to be caught by the 
hand, 

We might preſume that the ſpecies of the 
Croſsbill, which prefers the cold climates, would 
be found in the north of the New Continent, as 
in that of the Old : yet no traveller to America 
has taken notice of it. But beſides the general 
preſumption which is verified by analogy, there 
is a fact which ſeems to prove our opinion; the 
D D 4 Croſsbill 
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Croſsbill is found in Greenland, whence it waz 
brought to Edwards by the whale-fiſhers ; and 
that naturaliſt, who was better acquainted than 
any perſon with the nature of birds, remarks 
properly, that both the land and the water fort 
which inhabit the arctic regions, appear indiffe. 
rent y in the north cf America or of Europe. 
The Croſsbill is one of thoſe birds whoſe co— 
lours are the moſt ſubject to vary; among a 
great number we can ſcarcely find two indivi- 
duals that are exactly ſimilar; not only are the 
ſhades of the plumage different, but the poſition 
of the colours change with the ſeaſon and the 
age. Edwards, who examined a prodigious 
number of them, and ſought to mark the limits 
of variation, paints the male with a roſe co- 
Jour, and the female with a yellowiſh green; but 


in both, the bill, the eyes, the thighs, and the legs, | 


are preciſely the ſame in regard to ſhape and co- 
lours. Geſner tells us that he kept one of theſe 
birds, which was blackiſh in September, and 
aſſumed a red colour in October. 


the under-ſide of the neck, the breaſt, and the 
belly; that this red afterwards became yel- 
low, and that winter eſpecially is the ſeaſon 
when theſe changes take place, and that, at dit- 
ferent times, it is ſaid they receive a red, yellow, 
green, and cinereous caſt. We muſt not, there- 
fore, with our modern nomenclators, reckon as 
a ſeparate ſpecies, or a particular variety, a 


greeniſh 


He adds, that 
the parts where the red began to appear, were | 
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greeniſh Croſsbill *, found in the Pyrenees, ſince 
it occurs equally in other places; and in certain 
ſeaſons it has in all countries that colour. Ac- 
cording to Friſch, who was perfectly acquainted 
with theſe birds, which are common in Ger- 
many, the colour of the adult male is reddiſh, 
or green mixed with red ; but they loſe this red, 
like the Linnets, when they are kept in the 
cage, and only retain the green, which is more 
deeply impreſſed both in the young and in the 
old. For this reaſon they are called in ſome 
parts of Germany #rims or grinitz, that is, 
oreeniſh bird. The two extreme colours have 
not therefore been well choſen by Edwards ; we 
s W muſt not infer, as his figures would ſuggeſt, that 
the male is red, and the female green ; there is 
every reaſon to believe, that in the ſame ſeaſon, 
and at the ſame age, the female differs from 
the male only in the greater faintneſs of the 
colours. ke 

This bird, which is ſo analogous to the Groſ- 
beak, reſembles it alſo in ſtupidity. One may 
approach it, fire upon it without ſcaring it, and 
ſometimes even catch it by the hand ; and as it 
is equally inactive and ſecure, it falls an eaſy 
victim to all the birds of prey. It is mute in 
ſummer, and its feeble. notes are only heard in 
winter T. It is quite placid in captivity, and 


» Loxia Pyrenaica, Barrere. Loxia Rufeſcens, Briffon. 
F GISN II. 


lives 
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lives long in a cage. It is fed with bruiſed hemp. 
ſeed, and this contributes to make it ſooner loſs 
its red *, In ſummer, its fleſh is ſaid to be good 
eating f. 

Theſe birds delight only in the dark foreſts of 
pines and firs, and ſeem. to dread the effulgence of 
day. Nor do they yield to the genial influence 
of the ſeaſons; it is not in ſpring, but in the 
depth of winter, that their loves commence. 
They build as early as January, and their young 
are grown before the other birds begin to lay. 
They place their neſts under the large branches 
of the pine, fixing them with the reſin of that 
tree, and beſmearing them with that ſubſtance, 


ſo that the melted ſnow or the rains cannot pe- 
netrate. In the young, as in thoſe of other birds, 


the bill, or rather corners of its opening, are 
yellow, and they hold it always open as long as 
they are fed by the mother. We are not told 
how many eggs they lay, but we may preſume, 
from their ſize and their reſemblance to the Groſ- 
beak, that the number is four or five, and that 
they hatch only once a-year. [A] | 


# Friſch, + Geſner and Friſch. 


[A] Specific character of the Croſsbill, Loxia Curvirgſtra, 
Linn.“ It is red, its bill forked,” It is of the ſize of a Lark, 
being fix inches and a half long. : 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 


THAT ARE RELATED TO THE GROSBEAK. 


J. 


HE Eaſt-India bird, delineated in the PI. Enl. 
No. 101, fig. 1. under the name of Coro- 
mandel Groſbeak, and which name we have ſtill 
retained, becauſe it appears to be the ſame ſpe- 
cies with that of Europe. The ſhape, the ſize, 
the bill, the length of the tail, are the ſame in 
both, and the only difference conſiſts in the co- 
lours, which are alſo diſpoſed in the ſame order. 
In ſhort, we may impute the difference of ſhade 
to the influence of climate, and conſider this 
Coromandel bird, which no naturaliſt has taken 
notice of, as a beautiful variety of the European 


Groſbeak. 8 


Ih, 
The American bird, No. 154, Pl. Enl. termed 


the Blue American Groſbeak, on which we have 
beſtowed no diſcriminating name, becauſe we 
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are not certain if it is a peculiar ſpecies, dit. 
ferent from that of Europe; for in ſize and 
figure it is the ſame with our Groſbeak, Th, 
only difference is, that it has more red on its 
bill, and more blue in its plumage; and if its 
tail were not longer, we ſhould not heſitate to 
pronounce that it is a mere variety, occaſioned 
by the influence of climate. No naturaliſt has 
noticed this new variety or ſpecies, which we 
muſt be careful not to confound with the Caro. 


lina bird, called by Cateſby the Blue Grgſbeal. 


. 
The H AR D-B II. I. 


Le Dur-Bec, Buff. 

Loxia Enucleator, Linn. and Gmel, 
Coccothrauſtes Canadenſis, Brill. 

The Greateſt Bulfinch, Edw. 

The Pine Greſbeak, Penn. and Lath. 


" 


The Canada bird, delineated Pl. Eul. No. 
135, fig. 1. under the name of Canada Gro 
beak, and which we have called Hard bill, be- 
cauſe its bill is comparatively harder, ſhorter, 
and ſtronger, than in the others; and it was pro- 
per to apply to it a diſtinct name, ſince it differs 
not only from the European Groſbeaks, but from 


all thoſe of America and of other climates. It 


is of a beautiful red, as large as our Groſbeak, 
but 


hut longer tailed, and may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from all the other birds by the inſpec- 
tion of the coloured figure. The female has 
only a little reddiſh on its head and rump, and a 
ſight tinge of roſe- colour on the lower- part of 
its body. Salerne tells us, that in Canada this 
bird is called bouvrent ( Bulfinch). This name 
has not been ill applied, for there is perhaps 
an affinity between it and the Bulſinch. The in- 
habitants of that part of America could decide 


this point by a very ſimple obſervation, vis. by 
noticing whether it whiſtles almoſt continually 


like the Bulſinch, or is almoſt mute like the 
Groſbeak ©. 


* Specifkc character of the Loxia Enucleator :“ Tt has a dou- 
« ble »y/hite line on the wings, and all the quills of its tail are 
« blackiſh.” —1t is about nine inches long. Found in all the 
northern parts of America, from Canada to the weſtern fide of 
the continent. It arrives in Hudſon's Bay early in the ſpring ; 
lodges among the pines and junipers; builds its neſt at a ſmal! 
heizht from the ground; lays four eggs, which it hatches in June. 
Theiz birds occur alſo in the north of Europe and Aſia. They 
are frequent in Ruſſia and Siberia; and Mr. Pennan: tells us that 


be faw them in the pine foreſts near Invercauld, Aberdeenſhire, 
u the month of Auguſt. 


IV. The 


# 
* 
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IV. 
The CRESTED CARDINAL. 


Le Cardiual rd ; 
Loxia Cardinalis, Linn. and G 


Coccothrauſtes Virginiana, Briſſ. 

Coccothrauſtes Indica Criſtata, Ray, and Will 
The Red Greoſbeak, Albin. 

The Red Bird, Kalm's Travels. 

The Virginia Nightingale, Will. 

The Cardinal Crofbeak, Penn. and Lath. 


This is a native of the temperate climates of 
America, and figured No. 37, Pl. Enl. by the 
name of the Virginia Groſbeak, It is alſo called 
the Creſted Cardinal, which name we retain, 
as denoting its two characters, its colour, and 
its creſt. This bird reſembles much the Pine 
Groſbeak ; the ſize, and, in a great meaſure, 
the plumage, are the ſame ; the bill is as ſtrong, 
the tail of the ſame length, and the climate is 
nearly the ſame. * We might, therefore, but for 


the creſt, reckon it a variety of that beautiful 


ſpecies. The colours in the male are much 
brighter than in the female, whoſe plumage is 
not red, but only reddiſh-brown ; its bill is alſo 
of a much fainter red, though both have the 
creſt, I ſhould range this bird rather with the 
Bulfinch and the Chaffinch, than with the Groſ- 
beak, ſince it ſings agreeably : whereas the Groſ- 
beak is ſilent, Salerne ſay, that the warble of 

the 
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the Creſted Cardinal is charming, and reſembles 
the ſong of the Nightingale; and that it can be 
taught alſo to ſpeak like the Canary birds. He 
adds, that this bird, which he obſerved alive, is 


bold, ſtrong, and vigorous, that it feeds upon 
ſceds, particularly thoſe of millet, and is eafily 
tamed *. 


* Specific character of the Loxia Cardinalis :=< Its head is 
« red, its bridle black, its bill and legs blood - coloured.“ It is 
nine inches long : is found through the whole extent of North 
America, It feeds chiefly on Indian corn, of which it makes a 
proviſion for the winter, artfully concealing the depoſit with leaves 
and ſmall branches. It warbles delightfully in the ſpring 
mornings on the ſummits of the loftieſt trees. Its ſong is ſaid 
to reſemble that of the Throſtle. It is a hardy and familiar 
bird. 


The four birds which we have juſt men- 
tioned are all nearly of the ſame ſize with the 
European Groſbeak. But there are many other 
intermediate or ſmaller ſpecies, which we ſhall 


range according to their ſize and climate, and 
which, though all different from each other, 


may beſt be compared with the Groſbeaks, to 


which they are more analogous than to any 


other. We may name them the Middle Grof 
beaks and the Little Groſbeaks. 


V. The 
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V. 
The. NOS K-T.H BROADS 


Loxia Ludoviciana, Linn. and Gmel. 
Coccothrauſtes Ludoviciana, Brill. 
The Red-breafted Groſbeak, Penn. and Lath. 


The firſt of theſe ſpecies of the middle ſize is. 
that of the Pl. Enl. No. 153, fig. 2. termed 
the Groſbeak of Louifiana, Its throat is of a 
fine red roſe colour, and differs ſo much from all 
other ſpecies of the ſame genus, that it merits a 
diſtin name. Briſſon firſt mentioned this bird, 
and has given a tolerably good figure of it; but 
he ſays nothing of its habits. The ſettlers in 
Louiſiana could inform us *. 


* Specific character of the Loxia Ludoviciana : It is black; 
« its breaſt, its belly, the ſtripe on its wings, and the baſe of its 
de tail-quills, are white.“ The female is ſpotted with white on 
the head. It inhabits the greater part of North America: In the 
State of New-York it is reckoned a ſcarce bird. It appears there 
in May, and retires in Auguſt, 


VI. 
The GRIVY EL 1-N; 
Loxia Brafiliana, Lath. 


The ſecond ſpecies of the middling Groſ- 
beaks is Fig. 1. No. 309, Pl. Enl. and there 
termed 
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it the name of Grzvelin, becauſe the under- part 
of its body is ſpeckled like as in the Thruſhes 
( grives ). As it is a beautiful bird, and unlike 
any other, it merited an appropriated name. It 
ſeems to be much related to the bird mentioned 
by Marcgrave, and which is called in Brazil 
Guira, Tirica. However, as the ſhort deſcrip- 
tion given by that author does not exactly cor. 
reſpond with our Grivelin, we cannot decide 
with regard to the identity of the ſpecies. 

Theſe middle-{1zed ſpecies, and thoſe ſtill 
ſmaller, are much more like the Sparrow in 
point of bulk and ſhape ; but we have allowed 
them to remain with the Groſbeak, becauſe their 
bill reſembles that of theſe biidg” and 1s much 
broader at the baſe than that of the Sparrow. 


VII. 
The RED BLACK; 


The third ſpecies of the middle- ſized Groſ- 
beak is the bird delineated Fig. 2. No. 309. Pl. 
Enl. under the name of the Cayenne Grofbeak. 
We have called it the Red Black, becauſe the 
whole of its body is red, and the breaſt and 
belly black. This bird, which is brought from 


Cayenne, has been noticed by no naturaliſt ; but 
VOL, 111, E E as 
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as we did not ſee it alive, we cannot deſcribe its 
| habits. The people of Guiana could inſtryq 
us in that point, 


= _— OG CHORD 


VIII. 
The FLAVERTE®. 


Loxia Canadenſis, Linn. and Gmel, 
Coccathrauftes Cayanenſis, Brill. 
The Canada Greſbeat, Penn. and Lath. 


The fourth ſpecies of theſe foreign middle- 
ſized Groſbeaks is the bird Fig. 2. No. 152. Pl. 
Enl. termed the Cayenne Groſbeak. It is yellow 
and green, and therefore differs from the pre- 
ceding almoſt as much as it can do with regard 
to colours; but as its ſize, the ſhape of its body 
and of its bill, and its climate, are the ſame, we 
may reckon it a ſpecies cloſely related to the Red 
Black, if it be not a variety ariſing merely from 
the difference of age or ſex. Briſſon is the firſt 
who took notice of it. [A] I 


* 7, e. The yellow-green. 


[A] Specific character of the Loxia Canadenfis :=* It is olive- 5 ; 
«« green, above olive yellow, its bridle black.“ 4 


IX. The 
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IX. 
The FAN-TAILED GROSBEAK. 


La Queue en Eventail, Buff. 
Loxia Flabellifera, Gmel. 


The fifth ſpecies of theſe birds is that figured 
Pl. Enl. No. 380. under the name of the Fan- 


tail of Virginia. We received it from that part 
of America, and it has not been noticed by any 


preceding author. The upper figure, No. 380. 


e- WH repreſents probably the male, and the under the 
"|. female, for its colours are not ſo vivid. We re- 
N 1 ceived theſe biru. alive, but not being able to 
re- 1 preſerve them, we could not decide whether 
ud Wl we ſhould attribute the differences to ſex or to 
dy J age. They are ſo remarkable for the ſhape of 
we Wl their tail, which is expanded horizontally, that 
Ned this character alone is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
om chem from others of the ſame genus *. 

firſt 


_ #® Specific character of the Loxia Flabellifera : — “c It is duſky- 
« red, which below is more dilute ; its bill, its wing-quills, its 
« tail, and its legs, are black. It is five inches long. 


The 


E E 2 X. The 
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China; but he is rather diſpoſed to think that 
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X; 
The PADDA, or RICE-BIRD, 


Loxia Oryzivora, Linn. and Gmel. 
Coccothrauſfles Sinenfis Cinerea, Brill, 
The Jada Greſvear, Lath. 


The ſixth ſpecies 1s the Chineſe bird, deſcribed 
and figured by Edwards, and which he names 
Padda, or Rice-Bird, becauſe the Chineſe call 
rice in the huſk padda, which 1s the food of this 
bird. This author has painted two of theſe birds, 


and ſuppoſes, with great probability, that Pl. 41 


repreſents the male, and Pl. 42 the female. We 
had a male of this ſpecies, which 1s delineated 
Fig. 1. No. 152. Pl, Enl. It is an exceedingly 
beautiful bird; for beſides the luſtre of the co- 
lours, its plumage is ſo perfectly regular, that no 
feather projects beyond another, but they ap— 
pear covered entirely with down, or rather with 
a ſort of meal, ſuch as we perceive in plums, 
which produces a fine gloſs. Edwards adds lit- 
tle to the deſcription of this bird, though he ſaw 
it alive. He ſays only that it is very deſtructive 
among the plantations of rice; that the traders 
to the Eaſt-Indies call it the Javan, or Indian 
Sparrow ; that this appellation would imply 
that it is found in the Eaſt-Indies, as well as in 
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the Europeans, in their intercourſe between 
China and Java, had often carried theſe birds to 
that iſland; and laſtly, that what proves them 
to be natives of China is, they are painted on the 
Chineſe paper and mullins, 


The ſpecies which we are now to deſcribe are 
ſmaller than the preceding, and conſequently 
differ ſo much from our Groſbeaks, that we 
could hardly refer them to the ſame genus, did 
not the ſhape of their bill, the figure of their 
body, and even the order and poſition of its co- 
lours, indicate that theſe birds, though not ex- 


actly Groſbeaks, are {till nearer related to them 
than to any other genus. 


XI. 
The TOUCNAM. COURVI. 


Loxia Philippiua, Linn. and Gmel, 
Coccothrauſtes Philippen/is, Brill. 
The Philippine Greſveak, Lath. 


The firſt of - theſe ſmall foreign Groſbeaks is 
the Toucnam Conrvi of the Philippines, of which 
Briſſon has given a deſcription, with a figure of 


the male, under the name of be Philippine Grof- 
teak, and which is delineated Fig. 2. No. 135. 


i, Enl, by that denomination. But we have 
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here preſerved the name which it receives in jt 
native climate, becauſe it differs from all the reſt. 
The female is of the ſame ſize with the male, 
bat its colours are different, its head being brown, 
and alſo the upper-part of its neck, which in 
the male is yellow, &c. Briſſon gives alſo a 
figure and deſcription of their neſt *. [A] 


* Theſe birds conſtruct a neſt of a ſingular form. It is com- 
poſed of little interwoven fibres of leaves, which form a ſort of 
ſmall pouch, whoſe mouth is placed in one of the ſides. To this 
mouth is fitted a long paſſage, compoſed of the ſame leafy fibres, 
turned downwards, with its aperture fituated below, ſo that the 
real entrance to the neſt is entirely concealed. Theſe neſts are 


faſtened by their upper. part to the ſmall branches of trees, 
BRISSON. 


[A] Specific character of the Loxia Philippina :—= It is duſky, 


« below yellowiſh-white, the top and breaſt yellow, the throat 
« duſky.”? | 


XII. 


Loxia Bengalenfis, Linn. and Gmel. 
Paſſer Bengalenfis, Briſſ. 
The Bengal Sparrow, Alb. 

| The Yellow: headed Indian Sparrow, Edw. 
The Bengal Groſbeak, Lath. 


The ſecond of theſe little foreign Groſbeaks 
is the Eaſt-India bird delineated Pl. Enl. No. 
393. Fig. 2. under the name of Indian Groſ- 7 
beak. I have termed it gold-head ( Orchef) *: J 
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but we can ſay nothing more of it, being unac- 
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cauſe the upper- part of its head is of a fine 
yellow, and being different from all the reſt, 
required a diſtinct name. This ſpecies is new, 


and has not been noticed by any preceding na- 
turaliſt “. 


* Specific character of the Loxia Benugalenſis * Tt is gray, 
© with a yellow cap; its temples whitiſh, its lower- belly whitiſh, 
« ſpotted with duſky.”* It is ſomewhat larger than the Houſe 
Sparrow. 


— —— 


XIII. 


The NUN GROSS B E AK. 


Loxia Cellaria, Linn. and Gmel. 
Le Gros Bec Nonette, Buff. 


The third of theſe little ſpecies is that of 
Fig. 3. No. 393. Pl. Eul. which we have 
called the Nun, becauſe it has a ſort of black 
biggen on its head. It is a new ſpecies alſo ; 


quainted with its native climate. We bought it 
from a dealer in birds, who could give us no in- 
formation on that ſubject f. 


+ Specific character of the Loxia Collaria: “ It is yellowiſh, 
its breaſt and collar yellow, its temples black.“ 


E 1 4 XIV. The 
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XIV. 
The GRAN GROS BE AK. 


Loxia Grika, Gmel. 


The fourth of theſe is new, and as little 
known as the preceding. It is Fig. 1. No. 3g. 
PI. Enl. called the Virginia Gro/beak. But we 
ſhall term it grey-white (Griſalbin), becauſe its 
neck and part of its head is white, and all the 
reſt of the body gray; and as it differs from the 
others, it merits an appropriated name “. 


* Specific character of the Zoxia Griſea :“ It is of a cœru- 
„ lean gray, its neck and front white.“ It is four inches long. 


RV. 
| cu 
The QUADR1IC.O:4 0K ta 
r 
The fifth of theſe little foreign Groſbeaks is : 
the bird deſcribed by Albin, under the name of W 
the Chineſe Sparrow, and afterwards by Briſ- th, 
ſon , under that of the Fava Groſbeak, and de- pr 
lineated Fig. 2. No. 101. Pl. Enl. by the ſame th, 
name. We ſhall, however, term it he Qua- Ec 
+ The female: ſays this author, differs from the male, its thighs y 
11 t 


being of a light-cheſnut, and the colour of its tail not fo vivid. 
dricolor, 
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dricolor, to diſtinguiſh it from all the reſt, and 
mark its principal colours; for it is a beautiful 
bird, and painted with four brilliant colours; 
the head and neck being blue, the back, the 
wings, and the end of the tail, green; there is 
a broad red bar, like a girth, under the belly, 
and on the middle of the tail; and laſtly, the 
reſt of the breaſt and belly is light-brown or 
hazel. . We are ignorant of its habits, 


e 
XVI. 
4 The JACOBINE, and the DOMINO X. 
Loxia Malacca, Linn. and Gmel. 
Coctothrauſtes Moluccenſis, Briſſ. 
The Molucca Groſbeak, Lath. 

The ſixth of theſe is the bird known to the 
curious by the name of Jacobine, which we re- 
tain as applicable and diſcriminating. It is re- 
preſented Pl. Eul. Fig. 3. No. 139. and titled 

8 18 * The Java Groſbeak, called the Jacobine.” 
> of We conceive that Fig. 1. of that plate, termed 
Til the Molucca Croſebill, is of the ſame ſpecies, and 
de- probably a female of the firſt. We have ſeen 
ame theſe birds alive, and fed them like Canaries. 
Wh Edwards deſcribes and figures them by the name 
highs * Specific character: It is duſkiſh ; its head, its throat, its 
* tail-quills, black; below it is waved with black and white.“ 
3 
olor, . | of 


males are probably thoſe which have the belly 
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of Coury *, Pl. XL. and from the meaning of 
this word, he infers that they inhabit India, and 
not China f. We would have adopted this 
term, had not that of Jacobine already come 
into uſe. Fig. 2. No. 139. and Fig. 1. No. 153. 
are two birds which the virtuoſi call Dominos, 
and which they diſtinguiſh from the Jacobines. 
They are ſmaller indeed, but ought to be re- 
carded as varieties of the ſame ſpecies. The 


ſpotted, and the females thoſe which have it of 
an uniform white-gray. The deſcription of 
them occurs in Briſſon's work, but not a word 
is ſaid of their natural habits, 


It is called a Cowrze, becauſe its ordinary price is one of the 
ſmall ſhells which paſs in India for money; but theſe are not cur- 
rent in China. 

+ It is the Lexia Punctularia of Linnæus, the Coccothrauſtes Ja- 
-enfis Nævia of Briſſon. Specific character: * It is bay- colour. 
ed] its lower - belly black, ſpotted with whize. It is four inches 


and a half long. 


XVII. 
The BAGLAFEGCH T. 


Loxia Philippina, var. Gmel. 


This is an Abyſſinian bird, much reſembling | 
the Toucnam Courvi ; the bnly difference con- 


fiſting in the ſhades or arrangement of the co- | 


_ , . ß © ec 
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jours. The black ſpot which is on both ſides of 
the head riſes in the Baglafecht above the eyes; 
the brown and yellow marbling of the upper- 
part of the body is leſs marked, and the great 
coverts of the wings and their quills ; thoſe of 
the tail are greeniſh-brown, edged with yellow. 
Its iris is yellowith, and its wings, when cloſed, 
reach near the middle of the tail. 

The Baglafecht reſembles the Toucnam Courvi 
alſo in the precautions which it takes to ſecure 
its eggs againſt rain, and every ſort of danger; 
but the form of its neſt is different. The bird 
rolls it into a ſpiral nearly like the Nautilus, and 
ſuſpends it, as does the Toucnam Courvi, at the 
extremity of a ſmall branch, almoſt always above 
ſtagnant water, the aperture conſtantly turned 
to the eaſt, the quarter oppoſite to the rain. In 
this way the Baglafecht is not only ſheltered 
from the wet, but ſecured from the intruſions of 


different ſorts of animals, which ſeek to feed 
upon its eggs. , 


XVIII. 


The ABYSSINIAN GROSBEAK. 


li ng | Loxia Aby//inia, Gmel. ' 
On- [| 
. ö I range among the Groſbeaks alſo the Abyſ- I | 
- | ſinian bird, which reſembles them in the cha- [| 
7 0 | | 


racteriſtic 1 
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racteriſtic feature, the thickneſs of its bill, and 
likewiſe in the ſize of its body. Its iris is red, 
its bill, the top and ſides of its head, its throat, 
and its breaſt, are black; the reſt of the under. 
part of the body, the thighs, and the upper-part 
of the body, light yellow, but which aſſume a 
brown tinge where the black of the anterior part 
meets it, as if the two colours there melted into 
one; the ſcapular feathers are blackiſh the co- 
verts of the wings brown, edged with gray ; the 
quills of the wings and of the tail are brown, 
edged with yellow, and the legs reddiſh-gray. 
The moſt ſingular fact of the hiſtory of the 
Abyſſinian Groſbeak, is the conſtruction of its 
neſt, and the ſort of foreſight which it diſcovers, 
in common with the Toucnam Courvi, and the 
Baglafecht. The ſhape of the neſt is nearly py- 
ramidal, and the bird is always careful to ſuſ- 
pend it over the ſurface of water from the end 
of a ſmall branch; the entry is in the ſide, and 
commonly faces the eaſt; the cavity is divided 
by a partition into two compartments; the firſt 
is a kind of court into which the bird enters, 
then creeping along the incloſure, it deſcends 
into the ſecond chamber, where its eggs are laid. 
By means of this complex conſtruction, the 
eggs are ſheltered againſt the rain, from what- 
ever quarter the wind blows: and we may ob- 
ſerve, that in Abyſlinia the wet ſeaſon laſts fix 
months: for it is a general remark, that incon- 
venience and hardſhip quicken induſtry, unleſs 


3 they 
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they be ſo exceſſive as to extinguiſh it entirely. 
In that country the bird was expoſed not only to 
the penetrating rains, but to the attacks of the 
monkeys, the ſquirrels, the ſerpents, &c. It 
ſeems to have foreſeen the dangers that threat- 
en its family, and to have artfully provided 
againſt them. This ſpecies is new, and we 
owe all our information on the ſubject to Mr. 
Bruce. 


. 
The GUIFSO-BATITOS®, 


Loxia Tridactyla, Gmel. 
Toe Three-toed Gre/tecak, Lath. 


There is no European ſpecies to which this 
foreign bird is more related than the Groibeak. 
It ſhuns inhabited places, and lives retired ia 
the unfrequented foreſts. It is languid in its 


amours, and deſtitute of ſong; and its only* 


noiſe almoſt is made by the ſtrokes of its bill, in 
piercing the nuts to extract the Kernel,—So far 
the analogy applies. But it differs from the 
Groſbeak by two remarkable properties; iſt, 
its bill is indented on the edges; and, 2dly, its 
feet have only three toes, two before and one 


* The full name of this bird, as it is written in Mr. Bruce's 
drawings, is Cπ In Batito Dimmo Won Ferck, 


behind, 
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behind, which is an uncommon diſpoſition, and 
occurs only in a few ſpecies. Theſe two di- 
criminating features ſeem to me ſo important, 
that the bird required an appropriated name, 
and I have preſerved that by which it is known 
in its natal region. 

The head, the throat, and the fore-part of the 
neck, are of a fine red, which extends in a pretty 
narrow ſtripe under the body, as far as the lower 
coverts of the tail. All the reſt of the under- 
part of the body, the upper-part of the neck, 
the back, and the tail, are black; the upper. 
coverts of the wings brown, doped with white, 
the quills of the wings brown, with a greeniſh 
border, and the legs of a very dull red. The 
wings when cloſed reach not beyond the middle 
of the tall. 


RR, 


The SPOTTED GROSBEAK 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 


The bird repreſented by this name, Fig. 1. 
No. 639. Pl. Eul. though different from the 
European Groſbeaks in its colours, and the diſ- 
tribution of its ſpots, appears ſo much a-kin to 
that ſpecies, that it may be regarded as a variety 
produced by climate, for which reaſon we have 
given it an appropriated name. And Sonnerat 


14 aſſures 
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aſſures us poſitively that it is the ſame with that 
of the firſt article; and he adds, that theſe birds 


appear different, becauſe they change their co- 
jours every year. | 


—— —— — 
XXI. 
The CRAVATED GRIVELIN. 


The bird delineated PI Eul. No. 659. Fig. 2. 


under the denomination of the Angola Groſ- 
beak, becauſe we received it from that province 
of Africa, appears to be related to the Grivelin ; 
and as all the neck and the under-part of the 
throat is covered and encircled by a ſort of white 
cravat, which extends even over the bill, we 
have given it the name of tbe Cravated Grivelin. 
We are ignorant of its habits. 
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The HOUSE S PARR OW. 


Le Moineau, Buff. 
Fringilla Domeſtica, Linn. 
Paſſer Domeſticus, Geſner, Aldrov. Briſſ. &c. 


A the ſpecies of Sparrow comprehends a mul- 

titude of individuals, ſo its genus ſeems at 
firſt inſpection to include a number of ſpecies. 
One of our nomenclators reckons it to contain no 
leſs than ſixty- ſeven different ſpecies, and nine 
varieties, making in all ſeventy-ſix birds + ; 
among which we are ſurprized to find many 
Linnets, Finches, Green Birds, Canary Birds, 
Bengal Birds, Senegal Birds, Mayo Birds, Car- 
dinals, Buntings, and many others not related 
to the Sparrows, and which ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſeparate names. To introduce order 
into this confuſed group, we ſhall firſt remove 
from the Sparrow, with which we are well ac- 
quainted, all the birds juſt mentioned, which are 
alſo ſufficiently known to enable us to decide 
that they do not belong to the ſame genus. Fol- 
lowing then our general plan, we ſhall conſider 


* In Greck, Tęoylirug. Moſt tranſlators and naturaliſts have 
made it to be Ere»9; : the fact is, that this laſt name is generic, and 
applicable to all the Sparrows : in Italian, Paſſera, or Paſſtre Ca- 


faringo : in Spaniſh, Pardal: in German, H Spar, Haus: Sper- 


ling : in Swediſh, T aching, Grawparyf. 
+ Briton. 


each 
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each of thoſe which inhabit Europe a prin- 
cipal ſpecies, and afterwards refer to them the 
analogous foreign kinds. 

We ſhall alſo ſeparate from the Common or 
Houſe Sparrow the Field Sparrow and the Wood 
Sparrow; two birds more related than any of 
the preceding, and alſo inhabitants of our cli- 
mate; to each we ſhall allot a diſtin& article, 
This is ſurely the only way to avoid con- 
fuſion. 

Our Sparrow is too well known to need a de- 
ſcription. It is repreſented Nos. 6 and 55. Pl. 
Enl. fig. 1. No. 6. is the adult male after it has 
caſt its feathers ; and fig. 1. No. 55. the young 
male before moulting. The change of colour in 
the plumage, and in the angles of the mandibles, 


is general and uniform; but the ſame ſpecies is 


ſubject to accidental varieties; for ſome Houſe 
Sparrows are white, others variegated with 
brown and white, and others almoſt entirely 


black *, and others yellow F. The only dif- 


ference between the females and the males is, 


* Black Sparrows occur in Lorraine ; but they are undoubtedly 
the common ſort, which as they lodge conſtantly in the glaſs-houſes, 
which are frequent along the foot of the mountains, are ſmoked. 
Dr. Lottinger, being in one of theſe glaſs-houſes, obſerved a 
flock of common Sparrows, among which were ſeveral black ones. 
An old perſon, who dwelt on the ſpot, told him, that they ſome- 
times appeared ſo much diſguiſed, that they could not be diſtin- 
guſhed, _ 

+. Aldrovandus, 
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that the former are ſmaller, and their colour 
much fainter. 

Beſides theſe firft varieties, ſome of which are 
general and others individual, and whieh occyx 
in all the European climates, there are others 
in more diftant regions; which would proye 
that this fpecies is ſpread from the north to 
the ſouth in our continent, from Sweden * t 
Egypt , Senegal, &c. 

But in whatever country the Sparrow is ſettled, 
it never is found in deſert places, or at a diſtance 
from the reſidence of man. It likes neither 
woods nor vaſt plains. It is more frequent in 
towns than in villages ; nor is it ſeen in the ham- 
tets or farms that are buried in the depth of fo- 
reſts. It follows ſociety to live at their expence, 
and indolence and voracity lead it to ſubſiſt on 


the proviſions of others. Our granaries, our 
barns, our court-yards, our pigeon-houſes, and, | 
in ſhort, all places where grain is ſpilt, are its 
favourite reſort. It is extremely deſtruQive , | 
its plumage is entirely uſeleſs, its fleſh indifferent | 
food, its notes grating to the ear, and its fami- | 


tiarity and petulance diſguſting. In ſome places 


Sparrows are proſcribed Þ, and a price ſet on their 


heads. 


* Linnzus. + Profper Alpinus. 
t In many villages of Germany, the peaſants are obliged an- 


ally to produce a certain number of Sparrows” heads, FR1sCH. } 


9 But 


CH. 


But 
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But what will reader them eternally trouble- 
{me and vexatious, is not only their exceſſive 


multiplication, but their ſubtlety, their cunning, 


and their obſtinacy to abide in places which ſuit 
them. They are crafty and artful, eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh the ſnares laid for them, and wear out the 
patience of thoſe who try to catch them. It is 
only in ſeaſons of ſcarcity, and when the ſnow 
covers the ground, that the ſport will ſucceed ; 
and little impreſſion can be made on a ſpecies 
which breeds thrice a-year, Their neſt conſiſts 
of hay, lined with feathers. If you deſtroy it, 
they will in twenty-four hours build another ; if 
you plunder the eggs, which are five or ſix *, often 
more, they will in the courſe of eight or ten 
days lay others; if you drive them from the 
trees or the houſes, they will reſort in greater 


numbers to your granaries. Perſons who have 


kept them in cages, aſſure me, that a ſingle pair 
of Sparrows conſume near twenty pounds of 
corn annually. We may judge from their num- 
bers what prodigious deſtruQtion they muſt make 
in our fields; for though they feed their young 
with inſets, and eat many themſelves, they 
principally ſubſiſt on our beſt grain. They fol- 
low the labourer in ſeed-time, and the reaper in 
harveſt. They attend the threſhers at the barns, 
and the poulterer when he ſcatters grain to his 
towls, They viſit the pigeon-houſes, and even 


* Olina ſays, that they lay ſometimes eight, and never fewer 
than four. 
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pierce the craw of the young pigeons to extract 
the food. They eat bees, and are thus diſpoſed 
to deſtroy the only inſects uſeful to man. In 
ſhort, it is much to be wiſhed that ſome method 
could be deviſed for deſtroying them. I have 
been told, that if ſulphur were ſmoaked under 
the trees, where in certain ſeaſons they aſſemble 
and ſleep at night, they would be ſuffocated and 
drop dead. I have tried the experiment, with- 
out ſucceſs; though I took much pains, and was 
intereſted in the iſſue; for I could not get them 
driven from the neighbourhood of my voleries; 
and I perceived that they not only diſturbed the 
warbling of my birds, but that by the continual 
repetition of their harſh cry, lui, lui, they ſen- 
ſibly ſpoiled the ſong of the Canaries, Siſkins, 
Linnets, &c. 


I then placed on a wall, covered with great 
Indian cheſnuts, in which the Sparrows aſſem- 
bled in great numbers in the evening, pots filled 
- with ſulphur, mixed with a little charcoal and 
roſin; and thefe ſubſtances being ſet on fire, 
cauſed a thick ſmoke, which had no effect but 
to waken the birds. As the volume aſcended, 
they removed to the tops of the trees, and then 
retired to the neighbouring houſes, but not one 
dropped. I obſerved only that they did not for | 
three days viſit the trees that were ſmoaked, but } 
afterwards returned to their former habit. ö 
As theſe birds are hardy, they can be ecalily | 
raiſed in cages, and live ſeveral years, eſpecially 


if 


. 
1 
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if the females be withheld from them *; for it 
is faid that their exceſſive venery abridges the 
period of their lives. When they are taken 
young, they are ſo docile as to obey the voice 
and catch ſomewhat of the ſong of thoſe birds 
with which they are bred ; and being naturally 
familiar, they become more ſo in the ſtate of 
captivity. But when at liberty, they are rather 
ſolitary ; and hence, perhaps, the origin of their 
name T. Since they never leave our climate, 
and are always about our houſes, it is eaſy to 
perceive that they commonly fly ſingle or in 
pairs. There are, however, two ſeaſons in the 


year when they aſſemble, not to fly in flocks, 


but to chirp together, in autumn on the willows 
by the river ſides, and in ſpring on the firs and 
other evergreens. They meet in the evening, 
and in mild weather. They ſpend the night 
on the trees, but in winter they are found 
either alone or with their females in a hole of 
the wall, or beneath the tiles of roofs. And it 
is only in exceſſive froſts that five or ſix are 
found lying together, probably to keep them- 


{elves warm. 


* «© Some ſuppoſe that the male Sparrows cannot live longer 
than a year. The proof is, that none are obſerved to have a 
black beard in the ſpring, but only ſometime after, as if none 


had ſurvived the preceding ſeaſon. It is alleged that the fe- 


males are more vivacious; for they are caught along with young 
** ones, and are diſtinguiſhed by the hardneſs of their bills.“ 
Axis T. Hiſt, Anim, lib. x. 7. 


+ Perhaps the French word Moineau is derived from the Greek 
Muy: folus, | 


FF 3 The 


= 
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The males fight obſtinately for the poſſeſſion 
of their females, and in the violence of their 
ſtruggle, they often fall to the ground. Few 
birds are ſo ardent, or ſo vigorous in their love. 
They can embrace twenty times in ſucceſſion 
with the ſame fire, the ſame trepidation, and the 
fame expreſſions of rapture. What is ſingu- 
lar, the female firſt ſhews a degree of impa- 
tience at a fport which muſt fatigue her leſs 
than the male, but which may alſo yield her 
leſs pleaſure, ſince there are no preludes, no ca- 
reſſes, no adjuſtment, Much petulance is ſhewn 
without tenderneſs, and a flutter of action which 
betrays only a ſelfiſh appetite. Compare the 
loves of the Pigeon with thofe of the Sparrow, 
and you will perceive almoſt all the ſhades from 
the phyſical to the moral qualities. 

Theſe birds neſtle commonly under the tiles, in 


the lead-gutters, in holes of the wall, in pots 


that are erected for them, and often about the ſides 
of windows which have Venetian blinds. A few, 
however, build their neſts in trees. I have re- 
ceived ſome of thefe which were found in large 
cheſnuts and lofty willows. They place them 
on the ſummit of theſe trees, and conſtruct them 
with the ſame materials, viz. hay on the out- 
ſide and feathess within; but what is fingular, 
they add a fort of cap above which covers the 


neſt, ſo as to prevent the water from penetrat- 


ing, and leave an opening for entering at under 


this cap. When they lodge in holes or covered 
a places, 
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places, they judiciouſly diſpenſe with this cap. 
Inſtinct diſcovers here a ſort of reaſoning, and 
at leaſt implies a compariſon of two ſmall ideas. 
Some Houſe Sparrows, more indolent, though 
bolder than the reſt, do not give themſelves the 
trouble of building, but drive off the Martins, 
and poſſeſs their nefts. Sometimes they fight 
the Pigeons, and eſtabliſh themſelves in the 
holes.— This little tribe exhibit therefore habits 
and inſtincts more varied and perfect than moſt 
other birds. This reſults undoubtedly from their 
living in ſociety. They enjoy the benefits of 
the domeſtic ſtate without ſurrendering any por- 
tion of their independence. Hence that ſub- 
tlety, that circumſpection, and that accommo- 


dation of inſtinct to ſituations and circum=- 
ſtances. [A] 


i [A] Specific character of the Common or Houſe Sparrow, 
3 Fringilla Domeſtica, LI x Xx. — The quills of its wings and tail 
= « are brown, its body gray and black, with a ſingle white ſtripe 
| « on its wings.“ It is near fix inches long. The eggs are aſh- 
3 white, with thick duſky ſpots. The male is diſtinguiſned by his 
i black throat; the female has a duller plumage. They occur 

| throughout Europe, and in Africa and Aſia. 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 


RELATED. TO THE HOUSE SPARROW. 


e 


I, 


' 


4 bird, delineated fig. 1. No. 223. Pl. Enl. 
under the name of Senegal Sparrow. We 
ſhall retain that denomination, ſince it appears 
to be of the ſame ſpecies with the Common 
Houſe Sparrow. The only difference is, that 
the bill, the top of the head, and the lower- 
parts of the body, are reddiſn; whereas, in the 
European Sparrow, the bill is brown, the crown 
of the head, and the lower-parts of the body, 
gray. But in every other reſpect, they are the 
ſame ; and we may regard the difference of co- 
lour as reſulting from the influence of climate. 

The bird of which the male and female are in 
fig. I. and 2. No. 665. Pl. Enl. appears to be 
only a varicty of this. 


II. 


We may extend theſe remarks to the bird 


ſig. 2. No. 183. Pl, Lul. termed the Red. billed 
Senegal 
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Senegal Sparrow, which we ſhall conſider, eſpe- 
cially ſince it belongs to the fame climate with 


the preceding, as a variety of it, occaſioned by 
difference of age or ſex. 


III. 
The BLACK SPARROW. 


There are other foreign birds however, which, 
though analogous to the Houſe Sparrow, muft 
be regarded as of a diiterent ſpecies. Such is 
the American bird, which the inhabitants of the 
French Weſt-India iſlands call the Black Father, 
(Pere noir). It is repreſented fig. 1. No. 201. 


Pl. Lul. It would appear to be ſettled not only 


in theſe iſlands, but on the continent of South 

merica, as at Mexico; for it is mentioned by 
Fernandez under the Mexican name of Yohual- 
total, and deſcribed by Sir Hans Sloane as a na- 
tive of Jamaica *, We ſuppoſe alſo that the two 
birds, figured No. 224. are only varieties of this. 
The only thing which weakens this conjecture 
is, that they were found in climates very diſtant 
from each other: 1. from Macao, the 2d from 
Java, and the zd from Cayenne. I ſtill con- 
ceive, however, that they are varieties of the 
Black Sparrow ; for the climates allotted to 
them by the importers are not to be conſidered 


" Tac Black Sparrow marked with ſaſfron dots. SLOANE. 


as 


 L= — — — — 
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as certain; and beſides, this ſpecies may occur 
equally in the hot countries in both conti. 
nents. 

There are others alſo which may be regarded 
as varieties of this ſpecies. The Brazil Spar. 
row, of which fig. 1. No. 291. Pl. Enl. is the 
male, and fig. 2. the female, reſembles the Black 
Sparrow, ſo that we cannot heſitate to aſſign it 
the ſame place. The reſemblance 1s indeed the 
moſt perfect in the male, for the female differs 
widely in its colours; but this circumſtance only 
apprizes us of the uncertainty of any claſſifica- 
tion founded on the plumage. 


Laſtly, There is another ſpecies which we 


ſhould range with the Black Sparrow, but for 
the great difference in the length of the tail. 
This bird is delineated fig. 1. No. 183. Pl. Enl. 
under the name of the Sparrow of the kingdom of 
Fuida, We may conſider it as a variety of the 
Black Sparrow, diſtinguiſhed by its long tail, 
which conſiſts of unequal quills. If we have 
been rightly informed with reſpect to the cli- 
mates, it would appear that the Black Sparrow 
is found in the Antilles, in Jamaica, in Mexico, 
in Cayenne, in Brazil, in the kingdom of Juida, 
in Abyſſinia, in Java, and as far as Macao; that 
is, in all the tropical countries, both of the New 
and of the Old Continent. | 


IV. The 
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IV. 
The DATE SPARROWS 


Le Dattier, ou Moineau de Datte, Buff. 
Fringilla Capſa, Gmel. 
The Capſa Finch, Lath. 


Dr. Shaw ſpeaks of this bird in his Travels, 
under the name of the Caßſa Sparrow, and Mr, | 
Bruce has ſhewn me a miniature drawing of it, | 
from which I have made the following de- {1 
{cription : | 

The Date Sparrow has a ſhort bill, thick at | 
the bafe, with ſome whiſkers near the angles of 
its junction; the upper-mandible is black, the 
lower yellowiſh, and alſo the legs; the nails : 
black, the anterior part of the head and throat 
white, the reſt of the head, the neck, the up- 
per, and even the lower ſurface of the body, 
gray, tinged with reddiſh ; but the tint is deepeſt 
on the breaſt F, and on the ſmall upper-coverts 
of the wings; the quills of the wings and of the 


ani are black; the tail is ſlightly forked, pretty 
* Mr. Bruce, after having attentively examined this bird, found 
it to be the ſame with the Maſcalouf of Aby ſſinia. It is there called 


C alſo the Bird of the Croſs, becauſe it uſually arrives the day of the 
Exaltation of the Holy Croſs, which denotes the cloſe of the rainy 
ſeaſon. Mr. Bruce adds, that at the ſources of the Nile a bird 


appears after the rains which reſembles much the Maſcalouf, ex- 
cept that it has a much ſhorter tail, 


+ Shaw ſpeaks of ſome reflexions which he perceived on its 
breaſt, 


d 1 long, 
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long, and ſtretches two-thirds beyond the ex. 
tremity of the wings. 

This bird flies in flocks ; it is familiar, and 
ventures to pick up grains at barn-doors, In 
that part of Barbary, ſouth of the kingdom of 
Tunis, it is as common as the Houſe Sparrow in 
France; but it ſings much better, if what Shaw 
advances be a fact; that its warble i is ſuperior to 
that of the Canaries and Nightingales “. It is 
a pity that it is too delicate to be carried out of 
its native country; at leaſt all the attempts that 
have hitherto been made of tranſporting i It alive 
have proved untcceſsful, 


I ſhould have been tempted from the fineneſs of its notes to 
range it with the Canaries ; but Mr. Bruce, who had often ſeen 
it, and to whom I commanicated my idea, perſiſted in his opinion, 
that it ought to be claſſed with Sparrows. | 
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Le Friguet, Buff. 


Fringilla Montana, Linn. and Gmel. 


Paſſer Montanus, Aldrov. Ray, and Briſſ. 
Paſſerinus, Geſner. 
The Mountain Sparrow, Will. 


HIS bird is undoubtedly of a different ſpe- 
cies from the Houſe Sparrow. Though 

they inhabit the ſame climate and the ſame 
tracts, they never aſſociate together, and their 
habits are, for the moſt part, diſſimilar. The 
Houſe Sparrow never leaves our dwellings, but 
lodges and breeds in the walls and roofs. The 
Tree Sparrow ſeldom viſits us, lives in the fields, 

| haunts the ſides of the roads, perches on ſhrubs 
and low plants, and builds its neſt in crevices 
and holes at a little height from the ground, Tt 
is ſaid to neſtle allo in the woods, and in the 
hollows of trees; but I have never ſeen them in 


the woods but tranſiently, and they certainly 


prefer the open fields. The Houle Sparrow 
flies heavily, and always to ſhort diſtances; nor 
can 1t walk without hopping and making awk- 
ward movements. The Tree Sparrow, on the 
contrary, whirls round more ſmartly, and walks 
better. This ſpecies is not fo numerous as that 


'In German, Baum Sperling, Feld Spatx, or Rohr Spatz., 
of 
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of the Houſe Sparrow; and it is exceedingly 
probable that they hatch only once a-year, lay- 
ing four or five eggs; for about the end of ſum- 
mer they aſſemble in great bodies, and remain 
together during the winter. It is eaſy in that 
ſeaſon to catch them on the buſhes where they 
ſit. 

After this bird has alighted, it is in a conti- 
nual flutter, whirling, jerking its tail upwards 
and downwards, performing all theſe motions 
with tolerable grace; and hence comes its French 
name friquet (friſky). Though not ſo bold as 
the Houſe Sparrow, it does not ſhun the pre. 
ſence of man; it often follows travellers, with- 
out ſhewing any ſigns of timidity, It flies with 


a wheeling motion, and always very low; for 


it never perches on large trees, and thoſe who 
have called it the Cheſnut Sparrow, have con- 
founded it with the Ring Sparrow, which really 
lodg es on lofty trees and on cheſnuts, 


This ſpecies is ſubject to variety. Many na- 
turaliſts have reckoned the Mountain Sparrow *, 
the Collared Sparrow Þ, the Fooliſh Sparrow of 
the Italians, as ſpecifically different from it. 
But the Fooliſh Sparrow is exaQly the ſame 


* In German, Ningel Spatx, Ringel Sperling, Feld Sperling, 
Wald Sperling in Poliſh, * Tobel-lgſmf,, Mrobel-polny, Mazarex. 


+ In German, Berg Sperling: in Poliſh, I robel-garny: in 
Creek, gb, 475¹⁰⁸ 


bird, 


in 
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bird, and the other ſorts are only ſlight va- 
rieties *. 

What proves that the Paſſera Mattugia Þ, or 
Fooliſh Sparrow of the Italians, is either the 
Tree Sparrow, or a light variety of it, diſtin- 
guiſhed only by the diſtribution of its colours, 
is, that Olina, who gives a figure and a deſcrip- 
tion of it, ſays, that it receives the epithet of 
Mattugia, becaule it can never reſt a ſingle mo- 
ment in one place ; the ſame circumſtance to 
which I attribute the origin of its French name. 
Would it not be very ſingular, that this bird, 
which is ſo common in France, ſhould not at all 
be found in Italy, as our nomenclators have 
ſtated? On the contrary, it would ſeem that 
there are more varieties of this ſpecies in Italy 
than in France. It inhabits therefore the tem- 
perate and warmer regions, and not the cold 


climates, for it is not found in Sweden. But ! 


am ſurprized that Salerne ſhould ſay that this 
bird occurs not in Germany or England, ſince 
the naturaliſts of theſe countries have given 


* The Mountain Sparrow and Collared Sparrow are the ſame 
bird, and differ from the Tree Sparrow only by the white or 
whitiſh collar on the top of the neck. 


+ Fringilla Stulta, Gmel. Paſſer Stultus, Brill. The Foo!:b 
Sparrow, Will. and Lath. 


Specinc character: It 15 gray- rufous, ſpotted with ſooty, 
« below yellowiſh, its eye-brows and two ſtripes on its wings 
*« white, a yellow ſpot on its throat, its tail blackiſh, and at the 
« margin rufous.“ 


t Pacer Sylweftris, Aldrov. 


figures 


7 
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figures and deſcriptions of it. Friſch even af. 


= ſerts, that the Tree Sparrow and the Canary bird 


can breed together, and that the experiment has 


been made in Germany. 


The Tree Sparrow, though more reſtleſs than 


the Houſe Sparrow, is not ſo petulant, fo fami- 


liar, or ſo voracious. It is more innocent, and 


not ſo deſtructive to the crops. It prefers fruits, 
wild ſeeds, particularly thoſe of the thiſtle, and 


alſo eats inſets. It avoids meeting the Houſe 
Sparrow, which is ſtronger and more miſchiey. 
ous. It can be raiſed in a cage, and fed like a 
Goldfinch ; it lives five or ſix years; its ſong is 


very poor, but quite different from the harſh 
cries of the Houſe Sparrow. Though more 


gentle than the Houſe Sparrow, it is remarked 


not to be ſo docile. This is owing to its living 


more out of the ſaciety of man *. 


* Specific character of the Tree or Mountain Sparrow, 5 
gilla Moatana : The quills of its wings and tail are brown, its 
e body gray and black, with a double white ſtripe on its wings.“ 
Its egg is white blue, with ſpots of a dull * crowded at the 


thick end. It is found i in Yorkſhire, 


de 


| 
| 
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FOREIGN BIRDS, 
/HICH ARE RELATED TO THE TREE SPARROW: 


71 bird called the Wild Sparrow ( Paſſereau 
Sauvage) in Provence, appears to be mere» 
ly a variety of the Tree Sparrow. Its ſong, ſays 14 
M. Guys, would ſeem never to end, and is quite | 
different from that of the Houſe Sparrow. He [0 
adds, that this bird 1s very ſhy, and conceals its [| 
head among the ſtones, leaving its body unco- \ 
vered, and then fancies itſelf to be ſafe. It ſub- 


ſiſts in the fields upon grain, and ſome years it 
is very rare in Provence. 


5 But beſides this and other varieties of the ſame 
1 ſort that inhabit our climates, and which we 
have mentioned after our nomenclators by the 
names of Mountain Sparrow, Collared Sparrows 


Fooliſh Sparrow, there are others found in fo- | 
reign climates. 5 _ 


hui pag — — 


\ 


x 
The GREEN SPARROW, 


Le Paſ 15. Baß 


It is delineated fig. 2. No. 201. Pl. Enl. un- 
der the name of Red-headed Cayenne Sparrow. 
VOL, III. G & We 
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We ſhall term it the Green Sparrow, becauſe its 
body is greeniſh. But though in point of co- 
Jour it differs as much as poſſible from our Tree 
Sparrow, it is nearer related to this than to any 


other European bird. 
+ 2 , __ | Tx" TV * MY 1 * l 


The, BLUE SPARROW, 


Le Paſt Ta * 


The ſinks: may be faid of the Blue 3 
Sparrozy, of fig. 2. No. 203. ; and as both theſe 
birds inhabit the ſame climate, we can hardly 
decide whether they are diſtint ſpeciech or ought 
to be ranged in the ſame. N 


III. 
The Od 44 


This bird is called in Madagaſcar, Foudi Le- 
bemene. Briſſon mentioned it firſt under the 
name of the Madagaſcar. Cardinal, It is, deli- 
neated fig. 2. No. 134. Pl. Enl. by the title of 
Madagaſcar Sparrow. _ 

There are two birds, the Cardinal of the 
Cape of Good Hope, fig. 2. x Tok 6. and the Spar- 


row 
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row of the Cape of Good Hope, fig. 1. No. 134. 
which both appear to me to be varieties of the 


Tree Sparrow, the former being the male, and 
the latter the female; for the only difference is, 
that the under-part of the body is black ; but in 
all other reſpects they are alike, and as we have 
reaſon to believe that they live in the ſame cli- 
mate, we may conclude they belong to the ſame 


ſpecies. 


IV. 
The CRESTED TREE SPARROW. 
Le Friquet Huppe, Buff | 


Fringilla Criftata, Gmel. 
The Black-faced Finch, Lath. 


It is like the Tree Sparrow in ſize and ſhape, 
though much different in point of colour. It is 
delineated fig. 1. and 2. No. 181. Pl. El. un- 
der the names of the Cayenne and Carolina Spar- 
row. Fig. 1. is probably the male, and fig. 2. 
the female of the ſame ſpecies. A! 


[A] Specific enaracter of the F ringilla Criftata: nc It is creſt- 
* ed with duſky red, the under-ſide of its body, and its rump, 
« ſcarlet.” 


GG2 v. The 
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4 
The BEAUTIFUL MARKED SPARROW. 
| . Le Beau Marguet, Buff. 


It is delineated fig. 1. No, 203, Pl. Eul. un- 
der the appellation of Sparrow of the Coaſt of 
Africa. It is certainly different from the Tree 
Sparrow, and all. thoſe which we have menti- 
oned, and therefore required an appropriated 
name. That which we, have formed denotgg 
that it is beautiful, and imely 'poreed under the 


belly. | 


Ns 
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The RING SPARROW®. 


Le Soulcie, Buff. 

Fringilla Petronia, Linn. and Gmel. 
Paſſer Sylwveftris, Briſſ. 

Paſſer Torquatus, Aldrov. and Ray. 


T* bird has, as well as the Tree Sparrow, 
been often confounded with the Houſe 
Sparrow, though it is of a different ſpecies. It 
is larger than either, its bill is ſtronger, and red 
rather than black, and it has no habit in com- 
mon with the Houſe Sparrow. It dwells in the 
woods, and hence the name that it has received 
from moſt of the naturaliſts T. It neſtles in 
hollow trees, lays four or five eggs, and hatches 
only once a-year. As ſoon as the young are 
able to accompany the parents, that 1s about the 
end of July, they aſſociate in flocks. The King 
Sparrows are therefore collected ſix weeks earlier 
than the Tree Sparrows, and form alſo more nu- 
merous bodies, They remain united till the ſea- 
ſon of love, when they ſeparate with their fe- 
| males in pairs. Though theſe birds are inva- 
A riably ſtationary in our climate, it is probable 
that they dread the ſeverity of the arctic region, 
for Linnzus makes no mention of them in his 
enumeration of the natives of Sweden. They 


v In Italian, Paſara Alpeſtre. + Paſſer Sylveſtris. 
arg 
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are birds of paſſage in Germany *, and do not 
arrive in flocks, but only one by one ; and 
what ſeems to confirm our conjecture, they are 
often found dead in the hollows of trees, in hard 
winters. They ſubſiſt not only on grain and 
* ſeeds of all ſorts, but alſo on flies and other in- 
ſets. They are fond of the ſociety of their 
equals, and when they diſcover abundance of 
food, they invite them to partake.  'As they are 
almoſt always in numerous bodies, they do 1 
injury to newly-ſowed fields. They can ſcarcely 
be driven away or deſtroyed, for they partake of 
the caution of the Houſe Sparrow. They avoid 
ſnares, lime-twigs, and traps, but they can be 
caught in great numbers with nooſes 4. 


„ This bird was hitherto ſcarcely, if at all, known in Ger- 
many; but of late years it has become very common. Vote com- 
unica by Lorrix GER. 

1 Friſch. | 

3 Specific character of the Fringilla Petronia ; “% It is gray, 
*, its eye-brows white, the upper-part of its throat yellow.” Its 
egg is duſky, with white dots. 
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” Swleier, Buff. 4 0 | 3 
Friigilli Monttcula, Gmel, F 

1 1 Canalen ie, Briſf. »* »}-4 ITS * AN. 
The Mountain Finch, Lath. 


* bird is Id mH H Ne he Ring Sparrow, 

that we might conſider it as only a variety, 
if it were poſſible that it could migrate into the 
New Continent. It zs delineated fig. 2. No. 
223.4 under the name of the Canada Sparrow. 
It is ſmaller than the Ring Sparrow, as all the 
American àflimals arb -1nferior to > thoſe of the 
ſame ſpecies i in the Old World *. al: n e 
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Is another beautiful bird, a native of South 
America,  Marcgrave calls it by its Brazilian 


14 name, 
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name, tie guacu paroara, from which we have 
taken the term Paroare. Briſſon has named it 
the Dominican Cardinal, becauſe i its head is red, 
and its body black and white. In the female, 
the fore-part of the head is not red, but yellow- 
orange, priakled with reddith points. 

We ſhall alſo apply the name of Crefted Pa- 
roare to a bird of the ſame continent, which a 
pears to be only a variety, diſtinguiſhed by a 
tuft or creſt on its head. This beautiful bird is 
figured No. 103. Pl. Enl. and there termed the 
Crefled Dominican Cardinal of Lows 
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Le Creifſat, Buff, h 

This bird is delineated. fg i. No. 230. Pl. 
Enl. and there named the Sparrow of the Cape 


of Good Hope, which had been given to it by 
Briſſon. We ſhall term it the Creſcent, becauſe 


The 


In its ſpecies and climate it is different from the 


others. In the diſtribution of its colours it is 
analogous to the Ring Sparrow, and has a white 
creſcent which extends from the eye below the 


neck. —This character is alone ſufficient to diſ- 
tinguiſh it. 
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